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T is not difficult to elicit praise of rural life from the tired 
citizen who escapes from his ordinary duties for a few short 
dog-days. His surroundings are rose-colored by contrast, and he 
does not abide with Nature long enough to grow weary of her blandish- 
ments. Much of his enjoyment depends upon the sense of present 
deliverance from routine. The crisp morning air seems to pervade 
his entire system, revitalising deep-seated organs, restoring lost appetite, 
and bringing back the experiences of youth. Country milk and butter 
are dainties fit for the gods, and he wonders why they don’t grow in 
town. The odors which the gentle breeze brings from the clover-field, 
or from wild-grape blossoms in the still woods, are marvellously refresh- 
ing ; and he muses upon the possibility of bottling a supply to refresh 
his olfactories when he gets back to the bricks. The chirp of birds, 
the hum of insects, the rustling of leaves, are all novel opera-airs, and 
he would like to combine their strange melodies and have them ground 
out of a town hantl-organ. It looks like a shameful waste for Nature 
to shake out these luxuries in limitless profusion from her storehouses, 
or to leave them “lying about loose” where there are so few to 
appreciate them. 
‘These are the first impressions, and they are renewed every summer. 
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He thinks he will certainly cultivate Nature’s acquaintance when his 
accumulations are large enough, and bid farewell to Bills Payable and 
all kindred commercial horrors. But a longer residence among the 
flowers and birds reveals certain drawbacks. 

It rains sometimes. 

Let it be understood that country rain is different from city rain. 
The former is perceptibly wetter, always more unexpected, and more 
continuous. It rains lavishly. One starts out for a walk with no 
better preparation for pluvial visitations than a walking-cane, which 
affords very limited shelter ; and when one gets a “convenient” dis- 
tance, say four miles from any habitation, the country rain begins. The 
bottoms of a million hogsheads seem to have fallen out suddenly. The 
lightning is clear and sharp, and the thunder perfectly astounding. In 
town, the clatter of carts and stages drowns the noise of the thunder, 
and the giare of the lightning is deadened by high walls. But amid 
those sylvan scenes, so charming when Nature is in repose, the war 
of the elements is sometimes terrific. The peculiarity of country 
electricity is striking, and there are no conductors on the trees. It 
leaps from the clouds to the earth vigorously and viciously, as if 
rejoicing in the abundance of room.+- If, yeuzhaye « fleeting idea that 
the broad branches of oak or chestizit:wowll! keep off the rain that is 
penetrating to your bones, you reject it with a shudder, and wade across 
the road to avoid the treacherous. shelter. ,.And. so. yqu come to the 
little rill which you crosséd*with a ‘béund-ah hour, ago: ‘Aral find it an 
angry, yellow torrent, spreading att-over the iow meadow, and defying 
the stride of a Titan. You goa mile out of your way to the shaking 
bridge, and as you cross the turbid stream you wonder if the frail 
structure will endure your weight. When you reach the house at last, 
probably the storm is over, and the sun is sending his golden beams 
aslant through the dripping leaves. How nice your boots look, en- 
cumbered with the subsoil from half a dozen fields, and how well soaked 
your under-garments as you tear them away from your equally well- 
soaked carcase! Did you bring a change of raiment with you? If not, 
you are in a condition to manifest the patience of the Patriarch, as 
you struggle into borrowed garments and sit down to wait for your own 
to dry. Everything is ruined, of course, and you mentally enter a 
hundred dollars to the debit of your summer trip. How much do you 
think that hat would bring at auction? 

Perhaps you are an amateur fisherman. You have been poring over 
old Izaak Walton, or Frank Forrester, and fancy you could land a two- 
pound trout with ease if you could only find a trout stream. Well, 
you hear of one a few miles up the hills. The dull farmers don’t fish, 
but they are voluble in legends of great takes of spotted beauties in 
Spriggins’ meadow, where the brook flows in a succession of little 
rapids alternating with deep pools. “It is late in the season, and the 
fish mout be found early in the mornin’.” So you get up at an unheard- 
of hour, make a frugal meal of bread and milk, and start out before 
the birds have wakened. What marvellous odors you encounter as 
you cross the woodland, damp with dewdrops, or catch the sweet 
breath of the sleeping eglantine in the fence-corners! Positively, you 
must have one bud for your button-hole, and after you get it you suck ~ 
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your bleeding fingers and resume your tramp. Presently you descry 
the appointed landmark in the gray dawn; and when you reach the 
margin of the swift rill, your pulses are accelerated as you listen to its 
murmurs, and prepare your tackle. Of course, you have an elaborate 
outfit. Enough line on your reel to play a ten-pound salmon. Flies, 
gaudy and fragile, but concealing deadly barbs. Have you not seen 
similar flies fluttering in the ball-room years agone, when you were 
younger? As the first ray of sunlight darts upon you, you make your 
cast just over a little ripple, and while the false fly trembles over the 
fretted surface there comes a splash, a rush, and you whirl out a 
monster from whose scarlet spots the sun-ray is glinted back, and you 
think for a delicious moment that you have caught a rainbow. Well, 
you have him, the earnest of a harvest. He is fully five inches long, 
and not too heavy to carry home. How stupid you were to bring so 
diminutive a basket! If they rise in this fashion, you will be laden by 
breakfast-time. But somehow, the other trout are more wary, and 
you conclude that your victim was a solitary wanderer and the meadow 
stream is depopulated. The sun gets hot, and you betake yourself to 
the bushes, following the stream. No chance here to flutter flies, so 
you substitute a worm, which suggests the inquiry as to whether there 
are snakes in this latitude or not. Then you hook an eel, which 
wriggles your line into a thousand knots before you can wink. You 
are pretty well satisfied by this time, and think you will gather up your 
spoils and address yourself to the return tramp — hot, and dusty, and 
long. ‘The withered bud droops in your button-hole, and you fling it 
away with disgust, pricking your fingers again. If that eel had only 
been another trout, it would not have been so bad; but you take 
them both home with you, still happily unconscious of the climax. 
Do you happen to know what ticks are? You lingered too long in the 
bushes, and have accumulated a supply of these curious reptiles. 
They might be called insects, if the magnifying-glass did not develope 
them into snapping-turtles. You capture one who has not had time to 
bury his head, and spear him with a pin for future microscopic investi- 
gation, and then you pick off the other forty-seven that have stuck 
themselves into your cuticle up to their shoulders. In getting rid of 
them, you are obliged to leave their heads imbedded in the epidermis, 
and their bodies part with those useful members with a pang — to you— 
not quite equal to tooth-drawing. For.a week you will be apt to find 
these burial-places without difficulty, as the locality will be indicated 
by little scarlet mounds. It might be worse. No doubt an attack 
of Zic Douloureux would be more disagreeable. 

There is another entertaining insect that inhabits all country places. 
It is not easy to say to what entomological class they belong, as they 
do their singing and flying by night. Fortunately, they are solitary 
in their habits. A single bug sails into your chamber just as tired 
nature is wooing the sweet restorer. The light is out, and you follow 
the sound of his tireless wings as he buzzes in long circles from wall 
to wall, butting the ceiling playfully now and again, his wings sounding 
like the fly-wheel of a threshing-machine. Why don’t you go to sleep? 
You answer by ducking your head under the sheet as he swoops nearer 
your pillow. Positively, a bug of such unlimited vm would sink into 
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your skull if he happened to hit it fairly. Presently he strikes the 
wall and falls to the floor with a crash. Now seize the golden oppor- 
tunity! Fumble about the floor for your slippers— barefoot-walking 
is not healthy —and while you are groping for the match-safe, you 
hear the roar of his wings again, and you dive into bed, slippers and 
all. He has acquired new vigor from his brief rest, and sails grandly 
overhead, whacking his whole body against the ceiling, and seeming to 
gain in vivacity with each contact. You remember the fable of Antzus, 
and wish for a large pair of tongs to squeeze the life out of this 
irrepressible night-bird. He makes about as much noise as a humming- 
top, yet you don’t call him a humbug—for you vow he is a sober 
reality. Now he falls on your couch, and you flirt the sheet with a 
spasmodic effort that sends him against the opposite wall. ‘Then he 
soars again, and after ten minutes circling around the room, he strikes 
some obstacle and down he crashes. There is a limit to human 
endurance, and you rise with stern resolve to mash that bug or die in 
the attempt. You find the matches, light your lamp, gather up a heavy 
boot, and march to his corner, just in time to see him take wing and 
sail majestically out of the window. 

Why don’t country houses have wire-grating at the chamber windows? 

Another amiable country resident, belonging to the “Vespa” 
family, deserves mention. He dwells generally in umbrageous coverts, 
building his bower in thick bushes, and raises a numerous family. His 
name is Hornet, and he stings like blazes. If you inadvertently stir 
him up, he comes at your head with the directness and velocity of a 
Minié-ball, and always leaves his mark. It is a very refreshing 
exercise to stand off thirty yards or so and stone a hornet’s nest. It 
is good for rheumatic complaints. You get home with your straw hat 
torn into fragments, and with two dozen new phrenological develop- 
ments, and any quantity of facial adornments in the form of knobs. 
They get well in a week or two. 

Another attractive member of the Vespa family is Monsieur Wasp, 
who also affects rural localities. He is a dashing fellow, gaudily 
attired, with a Grecian Bend of absurd proportions, and a waist which 
indicates tight-lacing. Probably this unhealthy habit has prevailed in 
his family, which may account for and excuse his irascible temper. 
Dyspepsia, in bugs and men, calls for forbearance and patience. He 
may be a useful member of society, but no poet has arisen to sing his 
praises. Everybody knows 

“How doth the little busy bee —” 


but nobody knows how doth the little busy wasp. He cannot be 
charged with idleness either, as he works industriously with his wings 
when he is crawling over a window-pane, and works with other parts 
of his organisation when he crawls over humans. Popular superstition 
gives him an incredible number of arrows in his quiver, and he 
certainly displays a great deal of liberality in disposing of his artillery. 
It is estimated that a full-grown wasp can sting eleven times while a 
man winks once, and without manifesting the slightest fatigue. In 
addition to his other attractions, he has a pungent aromatic odor, very 
refreshing to your nervous system if you happen to detect it while you 
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are preparing for your couch. He is a remarkably quiet bug, and one 
usually feels him before one sees him. His sting is about the sixteenth 
of an inch in length, and a single insertion of it produces a pang 
measuring eight cubic inches at least. There was an article in 
Chambers’s Edinburgh Fournal, a few years ago, in the “Science and 
Art” department, which announced the discovery of curative qualities 
in wasp-stings. It was gravely asserted that the worst cases of 
rheumatic complaints yielded to this gentle treatment. The modus 
operandi was not set forth, but it is reasonable to suppose that the 
wasp was inveigled into a metallic tube thick enough to defy his 
sting, and then induced to back out again while the medical attend- 
ant held the tube to the diseased surface. The patient would be pretty 
apt to know when the remedy was applied, and would perhaps make 
some cursory objections about the time of the endermic injection. 

It would be rank heresy to say anything uncomplimentary about the 
busy Bee, who improves each shining hour in gathering honey day by 
day from every opening flower, and also in stinging every man, woman, 
and child he may chance to meet as he makes his bee-lines from 
blossom to hive. There can certainly be no reasonable objection to 
the honey-sucking part of the business: the flowers part with their 
sweets without damage, and honey is usually considered an edible of 
great value. But it may be modestly suggested that the bee does not 
gather his golden stores for human delectation, and therefore it is an 
open question whether or not he is entitled to the high place usually 
assigned him as the great exemplar of all possible human virtues. 
He is a sucker, clad in stripes, and carrying concealed weapons. _ If 
honey-sucking is work, his pastime consists in piercing the human 
cuticle without warning and without provocation. The deliberate 
judgment of many amiable persons is that your bee is a treacherous, 
yellow-streaked rascal who ought to be mashed. If he lived in a 
civilised town, he would be taken up for assaults forty times an hour if 
the constabulary were worth a cent. 

What shall be said about flies? Country people will tell you that 
they frequent cities as well as the rural districts. But country flies are 
underbred, and being in an overwhelming majority, they despise 
conventional regulations and acknowledge no restraints. At meal- 
time they dodge the fly-bush, and tumble, two at a time, into your 
coffee. You may skim their scalded bodies out of the cup, but you 
remember their habits, and the Mocha has acquired another flavor. 
They flop down into the butter, and after crawling out, they alight on 
your nose with sticky pedals. In all umbrageous localities their name 
is Legion. In the early morning, when you would give eleven dollars 
an hour for a nap two hours long, they hover over your head athirst 
for gore. Suppose you have a mosquito-net, under which you have 
slept all night while the song of the baffled vampires soothed your 
slumbers? ‘The fly laughs at your barrier. He gets in somehow, and 
by the time you have caught him in a fold of the net and pinched him 
into jelly, you are wide awake, and may as well give up your courtship 
of the drowsy god. Like the little busy bee, he has been immortalised 
in verse ; but you may sing “Shoo Fly” in the country until you are 
hoarse, but he won’t stay shooed. 


ALCIBIADES JONES. 






















































THE LIBERATION OF INDUSTRY. 





AMERICAN 





For Tue New Ecrectic MaGazine. 


LTHOUGH the French monarchs of the old régime knew little 

and cared less about the principles affecting the wealth or 
poverty of nations, yet they were forced to believe the fact that 
industry, commerce, and capital went hand in hand with freedom. 
One of the Louises a century or two ago, beholding with amazement 
the success of one who had only been a humble artisan, said to him: 
“Listen, you who are but one of my subjects having created the means 
of giving employment and bread to multitudes of my people, tell me 
what I—the State itself—can accomplish for France. You are a 
citizen —I am the king—it must be that I can therefore perform 
great things: what can I do for commerce?” “ Ler IT ALONE,” was 
the reply. 

The self-esteem of the French monarch has in the history of nations 
been the bane of industry ; and it is a blot upon the intelligence of 
modern legislators that the fallacies and sophistries of the past should 
at this day be not only upheld but carried out and acted upon by the 
people of the United States, at a cost to themselves not of millions but 
of billions of money, and at the risk of losing that high rank among 
the nations which this people attained soon after the foundation of the 
Republic. The wise experience of producers has established beyond 
question that success demands cheapness of production — given that, 
then you have demand and diffusion, and thereby wealth. This princi- 
ple is in direct antagonism to monopoly and Aigh Prices as main- 
tained by Senator Kelley, of Pennsylvania, and those who act with 
him; and remembering these two antagonistic principles, let us 
examine the results of high prices and monopoly during the last few 
years. It need hardly be stated before starting that gold and green- 
backs have nothing to do with the question. This we consider self- 
evident. 

The rst January, 1866, saw the United States at peace with all the 
world, and the war between the States at an end; on that day Mr. 
Kelley made his speech in the Senate at Washington on the vast 
benefits which were to accrue to the people of this country by 
believing in and encouraging the promotion of the philosophy of high 
prices. Let us see how it has operated. The war had unhinged our 
carrying trade in ships. There were thousands of tons of shipping 
to be replaced ; and if things were to advance in the old way, there 
would be no end to ship-building. The year 1870 ought to show 
American canvas in every latitude and longitude —the United States 
flag in every foreign port —ship-carpenters in full employment, and 
the thousands depending on this industry with their hands full and 
their homes happy. We know that unfortunately such is not the case, 
but the very reverse. The ship-yards of the State of Maine are 
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silent ; those of New Brunswick, a few hundred yards off, are busy as 
bee-hives. What is the reason? The workman in New Brunswick 
has to eat and wear clothes, and warm himself at the fire just as the 
State of Maine man does — but on very different terms of cost ; and 
he (in N. B.) also employs the shoemaker, and the schoolmaster, and 
the clergyman, and the doctor and lawyer, but they all charge him 30 
per cent. less than his neighbor in Maine pays. They are not high- 
priced men, but make out very well on their low prices. ‘The ship- 
carpenter or contractor finds that the timber from all parts of the 
Union costs him and those who supply it too much money for him to 
think of turning out a ship that will pay the merchant who owns her ; 
and with respect to iron, copper, cordage, etc., it is quite needless for 
him to try to use materials the cost of which, in consequence of duties 
and monopoly, would ruin him. 

But it is urged, remit the duties by drawback on the materials going 
into the construction of ships. This would be legislating for ship- 
builders and ship-owners, and not for the people. It would be the 
Government granting exemption from taxes to a c/ass, just as the 
bond-holders are for other reasons exempt. How many other interests 
might not with equal justice claim like exemption? But granted that 
the United States helped to pay the cost of every ship sent off the 
stocks, can such vessels be sailed at a profit? The answer to this is, 
they cannot. If the captain and the crew spend their wages in the 
United States in support of their families —if the vessel’s stores 
consist of United States flour and pork, they cannot do more than 
hold their own in the latter case, while on the score of wages there 
can be no competition with foreign vessels. The consequence is a 
resort to large sums of public money as subsidies, to force what under 
the true policy would grow and prosper alone and unaided. Thus 
have the foreign-going freights almost all gone on board foreign 
vessels ; and the United States, like Samson, has been shorn of her 
former prodigious strength in commercial marine by interested political 
Delilahs who have solely their individual self-aggrandisement in view. 

Let us now look at a branch of industry peculiarly American, viz., 
machinery. There are not better or more skilful mechanics and machi- 
nists than are furnished by the workshops of Nashua, Worcester, Lowell, 
and Philadelphia. Were the metals and materials and workmen deliv- 
ered from the incubus of artificial high prices, the demand and supply of 
American machinery would be world-wide. Who would have imagined 
a few years ago that the machinists of Great Britain would construct 
and send over to the United States, printing-presses, mill-machinery, 
and a thousand etceteras, not to speak of utensils and agricultural 
implements without number, by the ship-load — paying high tariff rates 
and underselling the manufactures of New England in the same depart- 
ment? It is fresh in the memory of us all that Philadelphia supplied 
Cuba with everything in this line from a needle to an anchor ; but now 
the whole business has been transferred to Europe, never to return so 
long as the present system prevails. 

Let Mr. Kelley and the supporters of protection say why it is that 
the import duty on Aig (or unmanufactured) iron is 45 per cent. on 
the value of invoice. He will say it is to protect us against the 
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foreigner with his cheap labor. This is thought always quite enough 
to settle the question and to end discussion. ‘The trick of bringing in 
the Aatriotic feeling is often successful in stopping further inquiry. But 
persevere — ask him how it is that American labor is not enabled to 
compete with foreign. How is it that where land is cheaper than 
anywhere else, the products of the land are not cheaper also? This 
the protectionists and supporters of high prices will fail to answer. 
Labor depends upon or is implied in less or more of a barrel of flour, 
a bushel of meal, a suit of clothes, etc. Before high tariff times we 
had flour at 4 dollars a barrel. If the immigrant finds his subsistence 
cheap, and clothing cheap, and the charges light which he is obliged 
to pay as a member of a community every one of whom lives cheaply, 
he, the laborer, will work cheap, and moreover will be glad to share 
with the new-comer from the land he left. For one who comes over 
now, twenfy would come with such favorable prospects. But the 
farmer wants several other things besides labor. He wants railway 
transportation, which he cannot have so long as Pennsylvania has the 
virtual monopoly of the iron market. Let in foreign iron, and the 
farmer will feed and sustain the labor to produce iron in Missouri, 
North Carolina, and Pennsylvania cheaper than it can be produced in 
any part of Europe. There are mountains of iron ore in the first 
named State, square miles of the black band in North Carolina, and 
immeasurable deposits in Pennsylvania. Adopt the Frenchman’s 
advice to the king, and let commerce and industry alone, and capital- 
ists with their workmen in iron ore will come over and establish them- 
selves, giving (not selling) to each artisan and his family as much 
ground as will keep them in support of a cow, some hogs, poultry and 
vegetables. Surely a skilled puddler or workman in such circum- 
stances must enable his employer to succeed, having the benefit of 
cheap clothing, cheap food, fuel and lodging, wheré his neighbors — 
school-teacher, miller and merchant, doctor and parson— are on like 
footing. Surely such establishments must, in their production, under- 
sell in Europe those who have to provide cash payment for every mouth- 
ful their men and their families eat, for every drop of milk they drink, 
and every pipe they smoke. With industry and commerce thus liber- 
ated, the wealth of the Union would make prodigious strides ; and 
instead of building a Chinese wall around us by prohibitory tariffs on 
the principle of “beggar my neighbor ”’—the shallow device of over- 
reaching selfishness — the world would be the market for the produce 
of our teeming lands and crowded workshops, and in the prosperity of 
every country we would have a national interest. 

With respect to our special interests in Eastern North Carolina, we 
would have no more vessels coming bringing bailast — that is, nothing — 
or sometimes a cargo of salt charged with an import duty of roo per cent. 
to “protect” a company of monopolists at Syracuse, in the State of 
New York, and under the necessity of making us pay an increased rate 
of freight on our naval stores and cotton outwards ; but we would have 
the products of other lands and climes in exchange for our surplus pro- 
ductions, affording easily from our import duties the means of paying 
the expenses of Government and the interest or the principal of the 
public debt. 

AGRICOLA. 




















A SINGULAR NARRATIVE. 


For THe New Ecrectic MAGAZINE. 


I. 


IDING once, a solitary passenger, in a stage-coach, I occupied 
the back seat. Although a boy of but ten or twelve years 
of age, I was of a dreamy and imaginative mind, and given, of course, 
to abstract thought. ‘The country through which the stage was passing 
was level, presented a dull sameness of appearance, and had not 
power for much time to prevent me from falling away into one of my 
usual fits of absent-mindedness. Thus it was that, forgetting all the 
surroundings of my actual position, I fixed my eyes in a deep reverie 
upon the red morocco cushioning of the back of the front seat of the 
stage. At length I became aware that, amid the lines formed in this 
covering by the tacks driven into the morocco at intervals to keep it 
in its proper place, there was looking forth at me the image of a 
grotesque and rather comical face, the singular and ridiculous expres- 
sion of which drew me after a while out of my reverie. So strong an 
impression of a comic character did this imagined face make upon 
my mind that, having paper and pencil in one of my pockets, I drew 
an outline of it at the first post-office where the stage stopped to 
exchange mails. 

This was my first effort at drawing, but it was the cause of my uncle’s 
engaging a master to give me lessons in that art. The old gentleman 
enjoyed a hearty laugh over this my first attempt at delineation. 
What pleased him, he said, was that the expression of the face was so 
perfectly natural and yet so thoroughly absurd ; and he thought that 
the drawing exhibited genius in humble me who had made it. Not 
that he intended me to be an artist. On the contrary, he had often 
told me that—for reasons of which I should be informed when I 
became of age —he had always destined me for the Bar. 

I mention this incident and its immediate result that the reader may 
not have reason for being startled, or, what is worse, for wanting faith 
in the two incidents of a somewhat similar kind related in the following 
narrative. 

I had been reared entirely by Mr. Joseph Boteler — the gentleman 
whom I have called “uncle”—from my earliest recollection until I 
arrived at the age of eighteen. I knew nothing of my birth or 
parentage ; I had only learned that he had adopted me as a son when 
I was still amere baby. During all this while I received the motherly 
care of the lady-like housekeeper, Mrs. Lessen. A kind-hearted and 
most excellent old lady she was, performed well the duties of her office, 
and was beloved by all the household. 

When I had a little passed the age of eighteen, my adopted father 
died. I was away from home at college at the time of his death, which 
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was sudden and unexpected, being caused by his carriage being run 
away with by a new pair of horses, upset and broken to pieces. He 
lived for some hours afterwards, however, although in great pain ; and 
Mrs. Lessen told me that, when it was known that his death would 
ensue, he had had a short private discourse with Thomas Walker, his 
confidential servant. All of this interview made known by Walker to 
Mrs. Lessen was that his master had required that he should bring me 
home from college with the greatest expedition, and that, should my 
father be dead on my return home, he should make known to me a most 
important communication from my deceased relative. Immediately 
after giving to Mrs. Lessen this important information, the confidential 
servant took the railroad train to seek me at college. He never 
arrived at the eollege, however ; the train in which he travelled ran 
off the track, and Walker was among the number killed. My father 
had been dead and buried nearly two weeks when I received the first 
news of his death in a letter from Dr. Watkins, an old gentleman who 
had been his most intimate friend. 

When, on my arrival at home, I heard from the housekeeper of the 
important communication which Walker had been directed to make to 
me, I had no doubt that it referred to a small japanned tin-box which 
my father kept locked in his iron safe, and which he had often told 
me that, in case of his death, I should open when I arrived at the age 
of twenty-one, and not before. 

When Mr. Joseph Boteler’s will was opened, it was found to have 
been dated some five or six years before his death. There were an- 
nuities to Mrs. Lessen and Thomas Walker, and some small legacies 
to a few others ; but I was his residuary legatee, and became heir to 
an income of three thousand dollars a year. I was not to enter into 
possession, however, until I became of age, the property in the mean- 
while remaining in the care of Dr. Watkins, who was appointed by the 
will executor of the estate and my guardian, and who was directed to 
make me a liberal allowance to complete my education at college and 
to prepare me for the Bar. My adopted father declared in his will 
what he had often said to me during his life —that he had no near 
living relative but myself. 

At the age of nineteen I left Hagerstown and removed to Baltimore 
— whither my guardian had removed from the same place some years 
before —to enter upon the study of the law in the office of Messrs. 
Gordon and Miles. My going into the office of this law-firm was 
rather against the will of my guardian, who told me that the senior 
partner had been no favorite with my adopted father. But in truth I 
had been smitten with the charms of Bella Gordon, whom I had met 
at a party during a visit to Baltimore nearly a year before ; and this 
passion had caused me to prefer studying in her father’s office, in the 
hope that I might thus have more frequent opportunities than I could 
otherwise obtain of seeing and conversing with the daughter. 

Bella was a very beautiful girl, of a gentle and affectionate disposi- 
tion, “taking after” her mother entirely in both appearance and char- 
acter, and not at all resembling her father in either respect. Mr. 
Gordon was a man who may have been handsome in his youth, but 
if so, a sour, selfish, and grasping disposition had, by being frequently 
gratified, taken away all vestiges of good looks from his countenance. 
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I soon gained the affection of the daughter and the approbation of 
the mother ; but I made no progress at all in winning the good-will of 
the father — indeed, I am sure that he had but little good-will to give 
to any human being but himself. Bella told me when I proposed that 
I should ask her father’s consent to our marriage, that Mr. Gordon had 
already spoken to her about me, and had ordered her no longer to re- 
ceive my attentions, adding that he would never approve of the match, 
as he could not abide me, having always had an antipathy towards me 
from his first sight of me, because I reminded him of some one whom 
he had disliked in the past. Bella begged me, therefore, not to speak 
yet awhile to her father upon the subject of our engagement, but to 
wait until his prejudice should be removed by an acquaintance with 
what she was pleased to call my good qualities. 

It appeared to me, however, that honor required that I should speak 
to the father on the subject of our attachment, and I soon made an 
opportunity to do so. In plain but polite terms he refused his assent, 
and suggested that my visits to his house should be forthwith discon- 
tinued, as they but tended to keep alive a hopeless passion. He advised 
me also to devote my attention to my studies, and not to concern my- 
self about affairs of love until I was at least of age. , 

Mr. Miles — Mr. Gordon’s law-partner — and myself were from the 
first, and ever continued to be, on the best terms. I am sure, indeed, 
that I was a great favorite with him. I was also upon excellent terms 
with Dr. Watkins, my guardian ; the friendship which he had entertained 
for my uncle he bestowed upon me. One or the other, and sometimes 
both of these gentlemen I consulted upon all matters that seemed to 
me of importance. 

Thus continued affairs with me until I arrived at the age of twenty- 
one years, and was admitted to the Bar. I had in the meantime 
strictly fulfilled the desire of Mr. Gordon in reference to Bella, never 
meeting her except occasionally at parties and upon the street. I 
pursued this course in deference to the advice of the young lady herself, 
and in hope—in accordance with the suggestion which had been 
apparently made by the father —that, on my coming of age, I might 
hope for his consent. But want of free intercourse with my beloved 
did not cause the flame of love to die in my bosom ; on the contrary, 
it burned with increased intensity. 

On the very day when I became twenty-one years of age, Mr. Miles 
moved, before one of the Baltimore courts, my admission as an 
attorney ; and, after an examination, my name was entered upon the 
records of the court as a member of the Bar. On the same morning 
I asked for, and was admitted to, a private interview with Mr. Gordon. 
At this interview I again laid before him my claim to his daughter’s 
hand, urging that, although nearly three years had passed since he had 
forbidden me to visit her, I had complied all that long time with his 
behest, but that my love for Bella, so far from being lessened, was 
even increased by the lapse of years. I stated also that what he had 
said in regard to my putting off love-affairs until I had reached the 
age of twenty-one, had caused me to hope for his consent to my 
marriage to Miss Gordon, on my being admitted to the Bar and enter- 
ing upon the possession of the estate bequeathed to me by my adopted 
father. 
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“My dear Mr. Boteler,” said Mr. Gordon, “the remark to which 
you refer was made for your own good, and had no reference whatever 
to my daughter. I meant only that you should allow no love-affair to 
interfere with your study of the law. Give up, young man, all thoughts 
of Bella Gordon. You will never receive my consent to a marriage 
with her ; I had rather follow her to her grave than see her wedded to 
you.” 

“Will you tell me, Mr. Gordon,” I asked, “why you object to me as 
a son-in-law? Ihave a profession generally considered to be lucrative 
and honorable; Mr. Miles, who has superintended my studies, says 
that I have been a faithful student, and expresses his conviction that 
I shall be successful at the Bar; and I have, independently of this 
profession, an income of rather more than three thousand dollars a 
year. There is nothing, I am sure, against my moral character. 
Moreover, the young lady is dearer to me than all the rest of the 
world ; and I have reason to believe that my attachment is still recipro- 
cated by her.” 

“As Bella is my daughter,” answered Mr. Gordon, “and I have, 
therefore, a right to refuse positively my consent to her marriage with 
any particular individual, I decline giving any other reply to your 
application than this: It is my humor not to have you for a son-in- 
law.— Young man,” he added, seeing that I was again about to speak, 
“do not say another word—I will not listen to it. My answer is 
final. You shall never marry my daughter with my consent.” 

He seemed to take a malicious pleasure in my unhappiness ; and, 
though my affection for the daughter suffered no diminution, I left the 
interview with a feeling for the father very different from love. 

It was on the very day on which this interview with Mr. Gordon took 
place, and but a few hours afterwards, when the first of the amazing 
incidents occurred which were referred to in the opening part of this 
narrative, and which led to very important results, and among them 
was success in my love-suit. 

I was sitting in the outer room of the law-office of Messrs. Gordon 
and Miles —not having yet procured an office of my own,— and was 
endeavoring to devise some means of propitiating the father of my 
lady-love, and feeling, as the reader may suppose, by no means happy. 
In my abstraction my glance was bent through the open window upon 
the sky. Suddenly my vision was intercepted by a small, slender, and 
very beautiful female hand, which appeared between my eyes and the 
window. Yes, the hand was beautiful, although the index-finger was 
so displaced and apparently dislocated as to point laterally at right 
angles from its fellows. 

Startled from my reverie, I looked to see the body to which the hand 
belonged ; but there was no body nor even arm to be seen —only the 
hand, which was fainter above the wrist, and all above that seemed to 
be, so to speak, hidden in the air. It appeared as if the hand were 
shown to me only to exhibit its remarkable distortion ; such at least 
was the impression produced upon my mind by the vision. 

Doubting the evidence of my own sight, I rubbed my eyes and then 
again looked towards the window. ‘The mysterious hand was still 
distinctly there. Even as I gazed upon it, however, it melted, as it 
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were, into the air. As soon as I recovered my presence of mind, I 
turned to the table beside me, on which were pens, ink, paper, and 
pencils, and taking up one of the last-mentioned, made a sketch of the 
singular subject of my mysterious vision. 

Placing the drawing in the small common-place book which I 
habitually carry in the inside breast-pocket of my coat, and seeing 
that the time-piece on the mantel indicated five o’clock, I left the office 
to take my usual afternoon walk. My thoughts dwelling at intervals 
sometimes on the spectral hand, sometimes on the unpromising state 
of my love-affairs, I sauntered along the streets, unconscious of the 
direction in which my feet were carrying me, until I found myself 
standing in front of the office-door of my recent guardian, Dr. Watkins. 
It occurred to me that I had not visited my old friend for nearly a week. 
I wished also to consult him with regard to the state of things between 
Bella and myself. So I at once rang the door-bell. 

I found the doctor in his office, and, as usual, glad to see me. After 
the ordinary inquiries with regard to health, I related to my old friend, 
as introductory (singular as such a reason may appear to the reader) 
to my love-affairs, the- remarkable vision which had been presented 
to me. 

“ Bless my life, Fred!” he exclaimed, “ you are becoming supersti- 
tious. How absurd to suppose that such a vision was real. Of course 
you were dreaming.” 

“T assure you, doctor,” I replied, “that I was never more wide 
awake in my life.” 

“Then, my dear fellow,” he said, “your nervous system is out of 
order. Sir Walter Scott in his ‘ Demonology and Witchcraft,’ and Sir 
David Brewster in his ‘Natural Magic,’ relate many instances of 
wonderful effects produced by the diseased condition of the optic 
nerves.” 

“There may be something in that suggestion,” I rejoined. “ How- 
ever, I have made a sketch which I think rather faithfully represents 
the subject of my vision. Here it is.” 

1 took the drawing from my common-place book and handed it to 
the old gentleman. The doctor looked at the paper for several min- 
utes, during which he was plunged apparently into deep thought. 

“Well!” he observed at length, “this is very strange. The hand 
represented here looks very familiar to me. Where and when I saw 
its original I cannot recollect, but I am certain that I have seen it. 
The time must have been long ago, or I could probably recollect ‘the 
when and the where.’ ” 

“This imperfect remembrance of yours, doctor,” I remarked, “adds 
greatly to the importance of my strange vision. It seems as if there 
were a special meaning in this singular affair. May it not be that 
some crime is to be punished, or some wrong righted, by means of this 
spectral hand? But why should it appear to me?” 

“The affair is strange,” answered Dr. Watkins ; “and I acknow- 
ledge, in view of it, that 


“«There are more mysteries in heaven and earth 
Than are dreamed of in philosophy.’ 


Nevertheless, we can certainly see no special meaning in the singular 
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sight which you believe at heart that you have seen. Besides, the inci- 
dent’s reminding me of a hand which I have seen may be, and very 
probably is, one of those remarkable coincidences which are occur- 
ring every day.” 

The conversation then turned upon the mode in which my love-suit 
had been treated by Mr. Gordon. The good old doctor— seeing, he 
said, no other remedy—advised me to trust to time and patience to 
improve my future in love. 

“ By the way,” asked Dr. Watkins, “have you yet looked into the 
box which your father directed you to open when you arrived at 
twenty-one years of age?” 

“No, sir,” I replied ; “but I shall do so forthwith. I have it safely 
locked in my trunk in my own room at the hotel where I board.” 

It occurred to me at the moment that this box might throw some 
light on the mysterious hand. On reflection, however, that idea 
appeared to be absurd. 

As I wended my way slowly to my hotel, I confess that as much as 
I loved Bella, my mind dwelt upon the first subject of our conversation 
to the exclusion of all others. Immediately on gaining my room I 
went to my trunk, opened it, and took out of it the japanned tin-box 
and the key that unlocked it. On opening the box I found that its 
contents were a suit of baby-clothes of very fine quality, a child’s ivory 
rattle, and a string of alternate gold and coral beads. ‘These were 
all. There was nothing here, then, to aid in elucidating the mystery 
of the spectral hand. 

For several succeeding days I called regularly every afternoon upon 
Dr. Watkins to inquire whether he yet recollected the occasion on 
which he had seen what I persisted in believing to be the probable 
original of my marvellous vision. But his memory still continued to 
be imperfect on that subject. 

Before a week had passed after my admission to the Bar, I had 
rented and furnished an office of my own. On the afternoon of the 
sixth day after my remarkable visitation, I was sitting at my table in 
this office and looking through a window at the sky —a frequent habit 
with me, by the way, while in reverie—when my line of vision was 
again intercepted by the airy hand which I had before seen. _ Instinct- 
ively as it were, looking again, as on the former occasion, for the body 
to which the hand should belong, I saw a finely moulded arm, part of 
a shoulder covered with white drapery, a gracefully shaped neck, and 
a pale and beautiful female face. All these were shadowy, and yet 
distinctly seen ; and the rest of the form of which they should be a 
part was totally invisible. The eyes were closed, and the long dark 
lashes rested upon the white cheek. The positions of such parts of 
the mysterious being as were visible to me indicated a state of calm 
and profound slumber. Even as I gazed upon this wonderful vision, 
it softly and gradually faded from view. 

As strange as the statement may appear to the reader, I felt not at 
all alarmed. I was somewhat awed, it is true; but my state of mind 
did not prevent me from reflecting that, should I draw a correct repre- 
sentation of what I had seen, Dr. Watkins might be enabled to remem- 
ber what incidents, if any, had occurred in connection with the hand 
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whose “counterfeit presentment” I had shown him a drawing of. 
What mainly gave me calmness and self-possession was a conviction 
that I had been selected as the instrument for developing an important 
mystery. Impelled by these feelings, I made, immediately after the 
vision had disappeared, a pencil-sketch of what it had presented to 
me. . 
[ then hastened at once to Dr. Watkins’s office. ‘The old gentleman 
—who had now given up all of his practice but that which benevolence 
induced him to attend to—was at home. 

“Bless my life, Fred,” he said, as soon as I placed my sketch in his 
hand, “this is very wonderful. It is, indeed, the most astounding 
affair which I ever experienced in all my life. I now remember dis- 
tinctly the time ,and place when and where I saw the hand which the 
sketch which you first showed me recalled imperfectly to my mind. 
This second sketch presents the very image of the lady to whom the 
injured hand belonged.” 

“Tell me, doctor, if you please,” I exclaimed, “all that you know 
about the lady to whom you refer. It seems especially meant that I 
shall do something to elucidate some mystery.” 

“It does, indeed, Fred,” responded Dr. Watkins ; “and I will will- 
ingly tell you all that I know about the matter. About twenty years 
ago I was located as a physician in one of the southern counties of this 
State. I did not remain there long, however. ‘The best, or rather the 
most paying, of the practice was already monopolised by medical men 
older and better known in that county than I was. After an unsuc- 
cessful experiment of a year, I left the place and removed to Frederick, 
where I met with complete success. It was during my short sojourn 
in the southern part of the State, however, that the incidents in my 
practice occurred which your drawings have recalled tomy mind. The 
house of Mrs. Gordon, a young widow lady, in my neighborhood, was 
entered one night by two men in disguise, and her infant son, an only 
child, was carried off by them. The baby was absolutely torn from 
the arms of its mother, and it was in her efforts to keep possession of 
it that the first finger of her left hand was dislocated. It was ten 
o’clock the next morning before I arrived at her house. What caused 
me to be so late was that the two other physicians had been sent for 
before me. As both of them were absent from home, I was then called 
on. This sketch of yours exactly represents the lady as I first saw 
her. Exhausted by what she had suffered, she had fallen into a deep 
sleep, and had to be awakened that I might thoroughly examine her 
symptoms. ‘The result of this visit was that I restored the finger to its 
place, and also left medicines for her and directions for giving them. 
Mrs. Gordon’s health, which was already delicate, had received so 
severe a shock that she survived but ten days or two weeks the loss of 
her child. I only paid her the one visit mentioned, however ; her case 
was taken charge of by one of the other physicians who had been, ever 
since her marriage, her regular medical, attendant.” 

“Can you tell me anything more about that lady’s history, doctor?” 
I asked. 

“ But little,” was the answer. “I never saw her but the one time 
mentioned. Ill health had kept her almost constantly at home, and I 
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was not a visitor at her house. She was very highly spoken of for 
charity and general amiability of character. ‘Those traits, as well as 
her beauty, are well exhibited in this sketch which you have made of 
her face.” 

“YT wonder if she was any connection,” I remarked, “of Mr. Gordon 
of the law-firm of Gordon and Miles.” 

“Very likely,” said the doctor. “Mr. Gordon, I have heard, is from 
the same county.” 

“Will you do me the favor,” I asked, “to give me such an exact 
description of the house and its locality that I may find it? It seems 
to have become my duty to go there. At any rate, I am determined 
to use every means to fathom this mystery. And do me the further 
favor, doctor,” I added, “not to say a word to any human being with 
regard to this affair.” 

Dr. Watkins promised rigid compliance with my last request, and 
then gave me very exact directions for finding the house in which he 
had visited the wounded lady. 


THE BURDEN OF LIFE. 





For THe New Ecrectic MaGazine. 





EART-WOUNDED, and footsore, and weary, 
H And full of a fatal regret, 
When the wings of the Night hovered dreary 

Over paths where life’s glories had set, 
I turned in my desolate sadness 

From the toil, and the woe, and the strife, 
And my soul found a voice in her madness — 

The burden of life. 


Away from me, shapes of the Present! 
You are fleeting, and shadowy, and pale; 
Sweep past me, O shades evanescent, 
On the tireless wings of the gale. 
See yonder the sheaves of the reapers 
Gathered in from the sun and the dew; 
Pass by to the land of the sleepers, 
O phantoms untrue! 
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No longer in toiling and striving, 
Undaunted I grapple with Fate ; 
I am sick of the labor of living, 
And weary to watch and to wait. 
No longer to laugh or to moan with, 
I scatter my hopes on the blast ;— 
Pass by me, and leave me alone with 
My beautiful Past. 


She is sealed with the seal of Forever; 

She is changeless, and solemn, and still; 
She is mine till the ages shall sever 

The heart from the passionate will. 
I have longed with a longing supernal 

For the hour when, wept by no tears, 
Shall cease into silence eternal 

The pulse of the years. 


O life with your tumult and passion! 

O life, with your pleasure and pain! 
Your hopes and your sorrows are ashen, 

Your strife and your yearnings are vain. 
All, all are deceitful together, 

All mock us —the bitter, the sweet, 
The calm and tempestuous weather, 

They are but a cheat. 


What tongue shall reveal or discover 
The scroll of the secrets of things ? 
Who tell the dark mysteries over 
Which o’er us flap ominous wings? 
Shall we seek them where night-winds are sorest, 
Where the pale East is lit with no gleams, 
In the whisper of leaves of the forest, 
Or thunder of streams ? 


Men die,—and the breath of the summer 
With equal caresses is shed 
On the soft cheek of yesterday’s comer, 
On the brow whence all softness is fled ; 
And the eyes of the stars are as tender 
On yon grave ’neath the murmuring pine 
As on these human eyes, whose dark splendor 
Looks up into mine. 


What boots it my steps that have dallied 
In paths where the roses were fair, 
When the flowers are withered and pallid 
With the breath of a cruel despair ? 
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What boots it, the strife and the peril, 
The pulse of the eager desire, 
When the fields of my life are all sterile, 
And parched as with fire ? 


Where art thou, O Death, that hast tarried 
So long on thy passionless march? 
Before me plains thirsty and arid 
Stretch far through Futurity’s arch. 
The end! ah, the end of the sorrow! 
The life where no passions shall swell! 
A changeless, eternal To-Morrow, 
Where all shall be well! 
» * > 
So spake I in bitter complaining 
The burden of life and its ills, 
While slowly the long light was waning 
On the crest of the uttermost hills ; 
And out of the gloom came a glory, 
And up through the stillness a voice, 
And my ears caught the words of a story 
That bade me rejoice. 


I turned —and your face was before me ; 
I looked —and your smile was the light; 
And the charm of your eyes gathered o’er me, 
As you stood ’twixt the day and the night. 
And I knew that the secret was spoken, 
Though the darkness might gather above, 
And the truth on your brow was the token 
The keynote was — Love. 





I read in your dear eyes, all human, 
Yet lit with a glory divine 
That lifts your sweet pureness of woman 
To a life that is higher than mine, 
That faith in an infinite Father 
Is better than strife of the schools, 
And the reapers of Earth only gather 
The harvest of fools. 


Though joys be blown hither and thither 
By the pitiless breathings of care, 

Though hopes be born only to wither, 
And life be a toil and a snare,— 

Yet up through the love of the creature 
We rise to a purified sair, 

And the mystical secrets of Nature 

Shall dawn on us there. 
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And so this sweet mystery of loving 

Shall brighten the journey to God, 
Till the thankful heart tire of roving, 

And the weary feet cease from the road ; 
Till the light of the Infinite Glory 

Stream down from the mansions above, 
And draw over Life’s barren story 

The mantle of Love. 


G. HERBERT SASS. 








Chambers’s Journal. 


A PERFECT TREASURE. 


CHAPTER XI.—THE BIRTH OF BRIGADOON. 


oie appointed year passed by, and my novel was completed, 
revised, and corrected. The title of this work (more than 
which of it I do not intend to inflict upon the present public) was 
Brigadoon, a name which I flattered myself was original, and (it will 
be at least conceded) did not reveal too much of the nature of its con- 
tents. It was affectionately dedicated to Mrs. Eleanor Blunt, but 
beyond that I was determined that she should have no connection with 
it ; it was not to profit in any way by her influence, but stand or fall 
entirely on its own merits. I even declined to make use of her intro- 
duction to an eminent publisher, but sent him the precious manuscript 
myself, with a modest note. By return of post I received a civil reply, 
to say that Brigadoon had been received in safety, and would have 
the “best attention” of the gentleman employed by Messrs. Putforth 
in such cases; as though that great work were out of health, and 
needed medical advice. In about a fortnight I got the notes of its 
diagnosis — the “ Reader’s” verdict. “I have perused with great care, 
and very considerable interest, the manuscript entitled Brigadoon. It 
exhibits talent of no common order. Some scenes, especially that in 
which young Tarbarrel defies his grandmother, exhibit remarkable 
power ; the humour is original and genuine ; the pathos simple but 
touching.” ‘ 

There were, in short, three pages of letter-paper, in a beautiful hand, 
eulogising my novel in this agreeable style ; but the fourth page, like a 
lady’s postscript, contained the pith of the matter. This complimentary 
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gentleman therein expressed much regret that “the present state of the 
book-trade, especially as respected novels,” prevented his being able 
to recommend Messrs. Putforth to undertake the publication of the 
manuscript entitled Brigadoon. 

I have no doubt the “ Reader” understood his business, and that 
this formula was the established one for rejection with the great house 
of Putforth. Perhaps it is even imagined that it “lets down” an 
author easily, and makes him as content with a denial as the nature of 
things permits. But for my part, I would just as soon have been 
without this elaborate and ornate criticism, out of which came nothing 
at all. 

Mrs. Eleanor Blunt “wobbled” not a little when she read it. 
“Somewhere or other, I’ve got Messrs. Putforth’s verdict upon my own 
book —that which made my reputation, and Messrs. Bindem’s fortune. 
It is years ago now, but they build upon the same lines still.” She 
opened her great desk, and from one of its numberless pigeon-holes 
took out a bundle of faded letters. “ Ah, Marmy,” sighed she, “ what 
a history of a literary life might be compiled from what I shall leave 
behind me. Here it is. No; that is one from the same firm soliciting 
the honour of ‘bringing out your next production ;’ a very different 
affair, indeed, of which I hope you will soon have an experience. 
Yes; this is it, with a frank in the corner: some connection of the 
house was an M. P. Old Putforth was himself alive at that time, and 
I have a very strong suspicion was his own Reader. Every publisher 
who is his own Reader, Marmy, has a fool to decide for him. Let us 
hear what he says: ‘I have perused with great care, and very consid- 
erable interest’ ” 

Here we both roared with laughter — indeed, we could scarcely get 
on with this remarkable document at all. It was almost a facsimile 
of the letter I had myself received that morning, except that “the 
scene in which young Tarbarrel defies his grandmother ” was the scene 
between two other folks. In the fourth page, “the present state of the 
book-trade, especially as regarded novels,” alone prevented the Messrs. 
Putforth’s undertaking the publication of the accompanying manu- 
script. 

In spite of my disappointment, we had quite a merry afternoon over 
that letter. “You see, my dear Marmy, you only suffer the common 
lot.” 

“Or, rather, only like my betters,” said I smiling. 

“Well, yes ; my book was a better book by a long way than #riga- 
doon,” returned the old lady composedly. “Still, yours has great 
promise, and they are wrong not to undertake it. We must strive to 
find wiser folks, Marmy—that’s all. Perhaps we were wrong not to 
try one of the younger firms, which are always the more enterprising. 
You must not be cast down, even if you have many such denials. 
Remember Bruce and the spider; to which last genus it is said the 
publishers belong. Not, however, that I always endorse that state- 
ment. They do not always suck the blood of authors with impu- 
nity. I don’t mean only because we generally disagree with them ; 
they even lose money by us occasionally —they do indeed ;” and the 
recollection, doubtless, of some transaction in which Mrs. Eleanor 
Blunt had gotten the better of a publisher shook her plump frame. 
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Acting upon this experienced lady’s advice, I sent Brigadoon to seek 
his fortunes elsewhere, and this not twice nor three times only. Never 
was the proverb, “Better luck next time,” pushed to more extreme 
limits than in his case. “The present state of the book-trade, es- 
pecially as regarded novels,” was always the insuperable obstacle, like 
the black bar in Bradshaw, that prevented his arriving at publication. 
Once, indeed, in the case of Messrs. Tyro and Tupkins, a firm justly 
celebrated for introducing young authors to the public, Brigadoon met 
with the most promising reception. ‘Tyro liked him, and Tupkins was 
charmed with him. They even expressed their opinion that he would 
make a considerable sensation, and warmly undertook to bring him 
out. I was so delighted with their courteous epistle, that I honestly 
told them that money would be a secondary object with me, if the book 
should only appear in their forthcoming list of “new works ;” but at 
the same time, as I had expended more than a year’s labour upon it, 
I should expect a small pecuniary compensation, the amount of which 
I left to themselves. In reply to this “gushing” offer, Messrs. Tyro 
and Tupkins presented me with their best compliments, and the infor- 
mation that they never published anything at their own expense, but 
would make their terms, in my particular case, a hundred guineas 
down, and a written guarantee for the disposal of a hundred copies. 

So Brigadoon returned to me for the fifth time or so, still in manu- 
script, although by no means in the same state of virgin purity in which 
he had originally left Hershell Point — its blots picked out with a pen- 
knife, its stains cleaned by india-rubber, and stitched together with the 
ribbon by the fair hands of Rosa herself. Brigadoon was now dog’s- 
eared and dirty, and presented to the experienced eye most undoubted 
evidence of his having been a rejected manuscript. Yet, strange to 
say, with appearances thus against him, and when his parent himself 
had almost given up the hope of witnessing his début, a publisher was 
at last discovered. I have beheld many gentlemen of that profession 
since (some of whom I am proud to call my friends) — wise-eyed, be- 
nevolent-mouthed, and altogether prepossessing — but I never met 
with one who looked so like an angel as at that time Mr. Percival 
Swete appeared in my eyes. Perhaps I should scarcely have believed 
in his existence had I not seen him in the flesh, which came about in 
the following fashion. 

He had received poor Brigadoon in the usual course, and written to 
say that he approved of him; and with regard to business arrange- 
ments, as nothing was like a personal interview, and as he happened to 
have business down at Daisyport, which it seemed was my post-town, 
perhaps I would have the goodness to do him the favour of coming 
over on a certain day, and taking a chop with him at the Sear and 
Pineapple, when we could talk the affair over. The tone of his com- 
munication— so frank, so friendly, so different from anything I had 
hitherto experienced —took my heart by storm and I accepted his in- 
vitation with rapture. My uncle gave me leave to try and persuade 
Mr. Swete to visit “the Point,” “for,” said he, “a man who writes like 
that must be a genial fellow.” I felt quite indignant with Mrs. Eleanor 
Blunt for not coinciding in this rose-coloured view of my new corres- 
pondent. Mr. Swete, said she drily, had not the best of reputations in 
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the Row, and for her part she did not admire his plan of “talking the 
affair over” with a young gentleman of eighteen. She hinted, in fact, 
that this was synonymous with talking me over, and exacted a promise 
that whatever agreement he should come to, should be expressed in 
writing. Whatever suspicion she contrived to arouse in my confiding 
bosom was, however, at once set at rest when I beheld Mr. Swete 
himself. Instead of the bald-headed, benevolent man of substance I 
had pictured to myself, fifty years of age at least, and of ample girth, 
I found a young fellow, only ten years my senoir, tall and slim, with a 
tawny moustache, and an impulsive, not to say off-hand manner. 

“TI like Brigadoon,” said he, after we had dined together; “and I 
like you, Mr. Drake. This interview is more satisfactory to me, and I 
hope to us both, than any amount of correspondence. We know one 
another now, and can trust one another. I will put your book at once 
in the hands of my printers, and you shall correct the proof-sheets ; 
there will doubtless be a few amendments, but you will find my people 
very accurate in their work.” 

Mr. Percival Swete had made such constant reference to his “people” 
during our brief interview, that I felt convinced he employed quite an 
army of subordinates, that his establishment was on a vast scale, and 
| his publishing business — which he called his “ operations ”— gigantic. 

A hundred pounds more or less would certainly be nothing to a person 
of his wealth ; but still he had not even hinted at the price which he 
was willing to pay for Brigadoon; and I felt a delicacy in alluding to 
money-matters. On the other hand, I was bound to perform my pro- 
mise to Mrs. Blunt. “With regard to the —the pecuniary remunera- 
tion,” said I, hesitatingly. I had hoped Mr. Swete would help me out 
here, but he only puffed vigorously at his cigar, so that I could scarcely 
see him through the clouds of tobacco-smoke. “I should be content,” 
continued I, “with a very modest sum. Still, I have worked hard at 
the novel ; and ’”— 
“Just so, Mr. Drake,” interrupted my companion with a pleasant 
smile: “the labourer is worthy of his hire. But in the case of an 
unknown author like yourself, the profits of a novel are so ridiculously 
| small. In point of fact, I only undertake Arigadoon in the hope of 
securing your second attempt to achieve a reputation: I look to the 
promise rather than to the performance. I do not myself expect any 
immediate pecuniary return whatever.—You cannot be induced to take 
a cigar? Well, that taste will come in time ; at all events, take a little 
more claret.” 

“If it were only ten pounds,” observed I in desperation, for I felt 
: that the subject was growing more delicate every moment, “I should 
be quite content even with that.” 

“ My dear Mr. Drake, you shall have your ten pounds with all my 
heart.” 

I really felt quite ashamed at having begun to entertain a suspicion 
of Mr. Percival Swete —ashamed, too, at having demanded a sum of 
ia money so extremely small that this millionaire had been unable, in 
mentioning it, to repress a contemptuous smile. I felt like a beggar to 
whom some great man was about to carelessly chuck a copper. 

Mr. Swete made no objection, although he looked rather astonished 
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when I pulled out of my pocket a stamped document, with which Mrs, 
Eleanor Blunt had furnished me, and requested (after filling in the 
space left blank for the amount with the words Zen Pounds) that he 
would subscribe his name to it. It was my assignment of the copy- 
right of Brigadoon (to which, at Mr. Swete’s instigation, I added a 
statement that the work was original) for that very insignificant sum ; 
though future events compel me in justice to add that I honestly believe 
he would have consented to have made that ten pounds fifty. How- 
ever, I must not anticipate. We parted upon the present occasion 
with many avowals of mutual esteem ; and although I could not per- 
suade my new acquaintance to visit Hershell Point, he promised faith- 
fully that he should keep that invitation in mind. It was not often, he 
assured me, that he commenced a professional connection with so 
strong a sense of personal interest as in my case. And under these 
happy auspices, and the superintendence of Mr. Percival Swete’s 
“people,” Brigadoon was born. 


CHAPTER XII.— BRIGADOON’S TROUBLES. 


THERE is nothing, perhaps, more agreeable to a man’s vanity than 
the revision of the proof-sheets of his first book. Print, like colour, 
flatters. Every idea, every description, every phrase appears in type 
to better advantage than in mere manuscript, though one’s handwriting 
be ever so good and distinct. The reflection, too, that now, at last, 
these pregnant thoughts of ours are about to wing their way more or 
less throughout our favoured country, lighting the face of beauty with 
smiles, and drawing tears down the parchment cheeks of hardened 
attorneys, is a pleasant notion to entertain; and even if a little 
exaggerated, it hurts nobody. In sober seriousness, it is a very impor- 
tant matter ; for the man who has once obtained publication for what 
he has to say, has got all that any man has a right to expect, namely, 
a fair hearing. He has voluntarily put himself upon his trial, and the 
public are his judges. Those advocates for or against him, the review- 
ers, may say what they please (and some of them make themselves 
dreadfully unpleasant) ; but even though they may obtain a verdict 
from their readers, the jury, it is sure, sooner or later, to be set aside 
by the bench, if it has been given against evidence. As a general 
rule, however, the judges and the jury are agreed. We may have 
retained (although that, by-the-by, is not very easy) the most eminent 
counsel for our defence, but the truth will come out in spite of him, 
and if we deserve it, we shall be condemned. Whether we are so or 
not, it is a most frightful thing for the gentleman in the dock to listen 
to the speeches for the prosecution. Never shall I forget the reading 
of those respectable periodicals which took unfavourable views of Brig- 
adoon! If a disagreeable critique should befall me now, I should be 
able, to my own satisfaction at least, to lay my finger on the individual 
scoundrel who wrote it — actuated by the meanest of feelings, retalia- 
tion ; but at that time, as I had certainly not a personal enemy in the 
world, with the exception of Sangaree Tannajee (whom I did not sus- 
pect of being a reviewer), I was debarred from ascribing these attacks 
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to private malice. The effect of this course of study was something 
similar to lying in an ant’s nest without one’s clothes, nay, without one’s 
skin. The only mitigation of my sufferings was procured from the 
application of the favourable notices, which were unhappily not so 
numerous. It was also a charm to place the three volumes of Priga- 
doon before me, and contemplate them in silence. While engaged in 
this agreeable occupation one day, it suddenly struck me that that ten 
pounds owed to me by Mr. Percival Swete would be also a balm if I 
could get it. That enterprising publisher was perhaps of so delicate a 
disposition that he disliked to mention money-matters, but still it had 
been understood between us that that little sum was to be paid upon 
the birthday of Brigadoon. 

I had a particular need for it— namely, to purchase a comfortable 
arm-chair for my uncle’s bedroom ; for, notwithstanding his feeble 
health, he would not allow himself any luxury of this kind ; and I had 
looked forward in vain for some months to the pleasure of presenting 
itto him. So I wrote a few friendly lines to Mr. Swete, to remind 
him, in a graceful way, that doubtless amid the pressure of his various 
gigantic operations, this little matter of the ten pounds had been over- 
looked. 

In course of post, I received a well-filled envelope, which I conclu- 
ded without doubt contained the cheque for the money, or perhaps two 
five-pound notes ; instead of this, it contained two letters, one on per- 
fumed note-paper, from Mr. Percival Swete, and one on foolscap, and 
presenting a menacing aspect, from a stranger. 


“My DEAR Mr. Drake,” ran the former —“a very distressing affair 
to me (because I am sure it will distress you) has just occurred ; you 
have, it seems (no doubt undesignedly) appropriated what the law con- 
siders to be as much another man’s own property as his horse and gig 
—that is, the registered title of a literary work. Mr. Snow Skinner 
(a most worthy person, I am bound to say) has, it seems, already pub- 
lished a novel entitled Brigadoon, and he considers, with some justice, 
that you have been guilty of a piratical act. With less reason, he is 
obstinately convinced that you have évfentional/y traded upon the suc- 
cess of his production (of the existence of which, by-the-by, I, like 
yourself, was profoundly ignorant), and he breathes slaughter and ven- 
geance against you. What he threatens, as you observe, is an injunc- 
tion in Chancery ; a process which, if obtained, will not only prevent 
my selling another copy of your work, but will compel me to account 
to him for every copy sold. ‘This, of course, is not my affair at all, since 
I hold a statement in your own hand that your work is é ad/ respects 
original ; but it annoys me upon your account exceedingly —not to 
mention that it is most disagreeable for a person of my position to 
be mixed up with the least suspicion of anything discreditable. My 
advice to you is, to compound the matter with all speed, since one 
never knows where law-expenses will end. I am bound to say that the 
sum which Mr. Snow Skinner names as a discharge of the whole mat- 
ter, and which will reinstate Brigadoon in the position of an original 
work as much as if this had never occurred, seems to me by no means 
unreasonable.—The weather is abominable in London, and I envy you 
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the sea-breezes and clear air of Hershell Point above all things ; but, 
alas, I am tied here by a variety of Immense Transactions, and cannot 
promise myself a holiday for months to come.—Always yours most 
faithfully, my dear Mr. Drake, PERCIVAL SWETE.” 


I felt like one in a nightmare as I took up the second letter, and I 
had to read its contents twice over before I could bring my mind to 
bear upon it. It set forth in legal language the charge of literary piracy 
which Mr. Swete had described, and announced that the application 
for an injunction would at once be made to Chancery, unless a com- 
pensation should be offered by the offender of not less than two hun- 
dred and fifty pounds. 

In my ignorance of all legal affairs, it seemed to me as if a criminal 
prosecution was impending, and that shame as well as something like 
ruin awaited me ; for as to this “by no means unreasonable” demand 
of two hundred and fifty pounds, how was it possible for me to get it 
paid, unless I should persuade this Mr. Snow Skinner to accept my 
literary services for life as a discharge of the obligation, which was far 
from likely, judging from the assets which my talents had hitherto real- 
ised. Mr. Percival Swete, by the-by, had made no mention of that 
miserable ten pounds upon the fer contra side of the account ; but this 
was scarcely to be wondered at. Doubtless, Mr. Snow Skinner would 
impound that little sum, to begin with, before consigning me to a debtor’s 
jail; for I would certainly go to jail, rather than permit my uncle 
to pay this money out of his already crippled resources. I did not 
dare, freighted with this evil news, to meet his kind worn face, but 
snatched up my hat, and set off at a sharp run towards Sandiford, with 
the intention of consulting Mrs. Blunt, who, I now remembered, had 
always been opposed to my having any business connection with Mr. 
Percival Swete. A suspicion of that agreeable gentleman’s probity 
had now awakened in my own trustful bosom. 

As I flew up the second zigzag, I met Rosa Glendell descending it. 
There was no possibility of my avoiding her, or I would have done so. 
She had never seen me otherwise than radiant with the hope which she 
herself inspired, and I was afraid that I should not now be able to 
hide my misery. “My dear Marmy,” cried she with agitation, “ what 
has happened?” 

“Nothing at all,” said I; “I was only starting for Seaview Cottage. 
I have had a letter about Brigadoon ; it is no great matter, but I wanted 
Mrs. Blunt to advise me.” 

“ How thankful Iam, Marmy! I thought, from your running out of 
the house at that speed —for I have watched you all the way — that 
something my father once told me about your dear uncle But 
there, it’s not so; and yet you look so wild, Marmy, yes, and under 
that forced smile so sad. Is that letter really of no consequence ?— 
only one of those detestable reviews which you persist in reading, 
although you know the bad effect they have upon you?” 

“It’s not a review, Rosa—it’s something on business, which you 
would not understand ;” and I strove to pass by her on my way. 

But her light touch was on my arm, and her low sweet voice —a 
charm that I could not resist — whispered reproachfully: “ Marmy!” 
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“Well, dear?” said I. 

“It is not well, Marmy, to evade me thus, when trouble is on your 
mind. If I cannot understand the nature of this misfortune, I at least 
can sympathise with it. When you have had good news, you have always 
shared it with me ; and now that you have a sorrow, am I not worthy 
to bear half the burden? If not, truly you did right to absolve me 
from my promise to marry you, for you must have judged I would 
make but a fairweather wife, indeed.” 

“Dearest Rosa,” said I, “I desired to save you from the knowledge 
of this trouble as long as I could; but you shall read these letters, 
since you wish it ;” and I gave them into her hand. 

It did not tremble as mine had done when she had read them ; and 
in place of being cast down, a bright light shone in her eyes, an 
assuring smile sat on her lips. “It is only two hundred and fifty 
pounds at most, then, that we have to pay.” 

“Only two hundred and fifty pounds!” rejoined I bitterly. ‘“ You 
might as well say only two thousand five hundred, Rosa; my uncle 
could almost as easily pay one sum as the other; and when I come to 
tell him” 

“Which you must never do,” interrupted Rosa earnestly. “Bad 
news, my father says, might kill him on the spot, Marmy ; or at least,” 
added she, perceiving the agitation into which her words had thrown 
me, “would do him grievous harm. There is, it seems, some compli- 
cation in his malady —the heart is affected as well as the lungs ; 
though, if nothing sudden or disastrous should occur, he may yet be 
spared to us for many years.” 

“O Rosa, Rosa,” cried I reproachfully, “why have you, you who 
talk of sharing sorrows, kept this from me?” 

“Because it was my father’s secret, Marmy, and not my own. If it 
had been better you should know it, he would have told you himself. 
It was a doctor’s matter, with which I dared not meddle. But how 
glad and thankful I am that in your ignorance you did not inform your 
uncle of this claim, but resolved to consult Mrs. Blunt first — although, 
you naughty boy, you ought to have thought first of me.” 

“ Alas, dear,” said I, “it is but of little consequence ; my uncle must 
needs know it sooner or later, for he will have to find the money.” 

“He will have to do nothing of the kind, Marmy,” answered Rosa, 
decisively, “ for I’ll lend it to you myself—What! you think I have 
not got it? But I beg to say I have, sir. If you have fallen in love 
with a young person without due inquiry into her circumstances, that 
shews how imprudent you are, although it is true it acquits you of hav- 
ing mercenary views. You have chanced unaware, sir, upon an 
heiress ” (and I am sure if she had been a real one she could not have 
looked more pleased). “I have three hundred pounds or so, all my 
own, which I became possessed of on my eighteenth birthday. An 
admirable godmother, of whom, however, I have not the slightest 
recollection, left me one hundred and fifty pounds when I was an 
infant in arms, to accumulate. And it has accumulated, dear Marmy, 
and oh! I am so glad to—to—have the opportunity of becoming 
your creditor. I am quite sure papa will consent, and then your dear 
good uncle need never know anything about the matter. You see it 
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will be quite a business transaction,” continued she with gravity, “and 
I shall only invest the money in you, as it were, and exact interest at 
a green. s, or whatever they are called.” 

I daresay it was wrong, but I was a child of impulse, and I could 
not prevent myself from clasping this charming creditor to my heart, 
and giving her a kiss, by way of interest in advance. 

“That will do, Marmy,” said Rosa, disengaging herself demurely ; 
“and I only forgive you, sir, because I conclude that such is your way 
of sealing a bargain, although I doubt whether it’s usual in the city.” 

“No, my dearest Rosa,” said I gravely; “it is wot a bargain; I 
could not possibly take your money, although I love you more than 
ever.” She looked so pained and grieved, that instead of thanking 
her, as she seemed afraid I was about to do, I added smiling: “O 
yes, a great deal more, now that I know you are an heiress. But what 
would Mrs. Blunt say, when she came to hear that I begin to be inde- 
pendent, and to shew myself capable of maintaining a wife, as well as 
myself, by borrowing money of you , 

«That is so like an Englishman,” said Rosa scornfully ; and it was 
the first time and the last that I ever knew her voice to have a bitter 
tone. “You are so proud, that you would die sooner than incur an 
obligation (as you call it, I suppose) which involves pounds, shillings, 
and pence, from a woman. I tell you that I see neither nobility nor 
spirit in such conduct, Marmy, but only a cowardly fear of your Mrs. 
Grundy.” 

“That is not spoken like yourself, dear Rosa,” said I tenderly ; 
“though it’s true I do fear Mrs. Grundy in a matter like this, wherein 
you are concernéd as well as I.” 

“ And do you not fear to risk the life of your uncle? If you have 
no love for me, you will have some consideration for him, I conclude.— 
There, you see I am right, Marmy. I was only angry because I could 
not persuade you: you forgive me, don’t you?” 

“Yes, I forgive you, dearest ; but I must take time to think about 
this, and must ask advice from ’ those who are wiser, who are not all 
mere goodness, where money is concerned, as you are;” and so, 
having kissed away my Rosa’s tears, and comforted her all I could, I 
went upon my way to Sandiford. 

Mrs. Blunt received the terrible intelligence I had to give her with 
astonishment, tempered by philosophy. 

“T thought I had lived too long in the world, my dear, to be 
surprised at anything ; but really your friend, Mr. Percival Swete, i is a 
scoundrel without a parallel. sé 

“You think, then, the claim which he recommends me to satisfy is 
not altogether a dond-fide one?” 

“T am perfectly certain, Marmy, that it is a gigantic swindle ; but 
the question is, how far the law encourages it. I have no doubt there 
is some trashy book in existence of the same name as your novel, and 
I have a shrewd suspicion that that very circumstance was what made 
Mr. Swete so anxious to publish Brigadoon for you. He had this 
scheme of extortion in his mind from the first moment you offered 
him your novel. He came down to Daisyport, and gave you that nice 
little dinner with the object of finding out certain matters which he 
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could not discover by letter: whether you were as young and inex- 
perienced as you represented yourself to be, and particularly whether 
you, or rather your friends, had any money. He satisfied himself on 
the first point easily enough, and your uncle’s invitation perhaps made 
him believe that he was a person of substance. Doubtless, too, you 
did not give him to understand that the ex-maharajah was otherwise 
than a country gentleman living on his own estate.” 

I coloured to the roots of my hair, for I certainly remembered to 
have made the best of Hershell Point (as some set-off against his 
“people” and the gigantic character of his “ operations”), when 
speaking of that residence to Mr. Percival Swete. 

“Yes,” continued the old lady thoughtfully, “ the whole affair is what 
these thieves would call in their own dialect ‘a plant.’ Of course 
there are numberless rogueries in literature, as in everything else, 
Marmy, but to Mr. Swete belongs the credit of having invented a new 
one. It did puzzle mea good deal to hear of his readiness to sign 
that agreement, but now it’s all explained. He might have promised 
to pay you a hundred pounds quite safely, since he had only to add it 
to this present claim to recoup himself.” 

“Such dishonesty cannot surely prosper,” said I, driven by the 
thought of this perfidy to platitude and proverb. “I should not be 
the least surprised to hear some day of his being bankrupt.” 

“No more should I,” observed Mrs. Blunt drily: “it would not be 
the first time nor the second that Mr. Swete has experienced that 
calamity. But, upon my life, it is infamous,” cried the old lady indig- 
nantly, “to trade upon the innocence of a lad like this ; and if my Mr. 
Moulden can give him a rap over the knuckles, he shall have it.” 

“My Mr. Moulden” was one of those pet lawyers which (as well as 
a pet doctor) every literary person of eminence always possesses, and 
Mrs. Eleanor Blunt had the utmost confidence in his sagacity and 
discretion. She wrote to him, accordingly, by that day’s post; and 
bade me take no steps at present (which was easy enough), and not 
to trouble myself in the meantime about the matter — which was very 
difficult. Under these circumstances, and partly, perhaps, because of 
- that pride of which Rosa had accused me, I made no mention of my 
darling’s offer to give up her little all to feed the maw of that worthy 
man, Mr. Snow Skinner. 


(TO BE CONTINUED.) 
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I. 


O do anything like justice to this subject, we must first under- 

stand the extent to which the term Positivism is to be applied. 
If confined to the peculiar principles of Auguste Comte — not exactly 
the inventor of the word, but the persistent employer of it as appli- 
cable to certain views in philosophy —its range will be very limited, 
and any criticism of it comparatively of little practical value. Comte 
himself, as to his peculiarities, has so often and so completely been 
discussed by the ablest living or late authors, that the studious must be 
referred to them. Spencer and Huxley, it is thought, dispose of his 
claims in science ; and to professed theologians must be remitted the 
discussion of his religious vagaries. But when Comte has been 
eliminated, there still remains that same philosophy which he called 
the Positive — now become popularly applied, and which is really the 
system of his most vehement opponents as well as of his disciples. 
That his scientific combatants do not generally embrace his views of 
sociology, and have not joined his quasi-religious organisation, does 
not render them the less Positivists to the extent of their use of 
philosophy. This is well shown by Mr. Richard Congreve ;f and this 
is the use made of the term by a recent writer in the Southern 
Quarterly Review, in an article entitled “ Positivism in England.” 
That Comte pretended to erect Sociology into a science co-ordinate 
with others, having positive and defined principles, and to build it up 
by induction as the others, was certainly a legitimate use of analysis ; 
and is no more than was attempted by Vico, Bossuet, and Schlegel. 
For what is his sociology but another name for the philosophy of 
history? In fact, Comte is much misunderstood, and his sociology 
still more so. So far as his general philosophy is concerned, it is 
manifest Sensism ; and he is no better, no worse than other sensualistic 
thinkers. ‘This is Positivism and the gist of it—now the prevailing 
philosophy of the day. Philosophically, therefore, it is to be classed 
with Materialism and Idealism, as one of the modern forms of Panthe- 
ism. It need not be called atheistic, as its theological combatants 
generally stigmatise it. Atheism is an impossibility to the human 
mind. Perhaps Mr. George Henry Lewes is right in supposing that 
we are born either monistic or dualistic in our conceptions of Being. 
At least we are variable — sometimes one, sometimes the other ; our 
minds being incapable of logically reconciling the two views. Theo- 
logians have expressed the same idea as the Monotheistic and Polythe- 
istic conceptions. ‘To the Monistic there can be but one real Essence. 





* Continued from August, 1869. + Fortnightly Review, April, 1869, p. 48. 
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He identifies the objective and the subjective: the ego and non-ego 
are one. If one should take the position that the objective is the 
real, and that the subjective supervenes upon it and is lost, he is a 
Materialist, or at least an Indian Pantheist. If on the other hand he 
conceives that the ego is only real, and that the objective supervenes 
upon it to form existences, then is he an Idealist. Now Positivism 
is consistent with either of these conceptions, but is not reconcilable 
with the dualistic notion of two or more co-existent essences. Like 
all the other monistic conceptions, it regards multiplicity only as 
various expressions of Unity. 
“Und es ist das ewig Eine 
Das sich vielfach offenbart.” 

Beginning as it does, and as all the sensualistic systems do, from the 
senses, it ends in one of the forms of Materialism — one of the forms 
of objective Pantheism. This is its true place in the history of 
metaphysics. 

Yet, without being the apologist for M. Comte in the slightest 
degree, it is conceived that he has filled a mission not supplied by 
any other; that not only the author referred to, but all his other 
critics have failed to catch the exact contribution he has made to 
human thought. So much easier is it to sift and toss about the sand 
than to collect the grains of gold which give it value. 

1. This will best appear by a glance at some of the strictures upon 
him. Beginning with the one already mentioned, and which is by far 
the most able and exhaustive, we find the writer tracing the effect of 
this philosophy in the English literature of the day, and its evil 
tendency, as in the writings of J. Stewart Mill, Buckle, Hooker, and 
others considered lights in modern politics, history, and philosophy ; 
strangely giving credit to Comte for that which has been of genuine 
indigenous English growth, which we inherit direct from Bacon, 
Hobbs, Locke, and their successors, and to which the shallow psycho- 
logy of the Scotch school, to which this writer evidently inclines, has 
failed to offer more than a temporary check. Give the glory of being 
its sire, not to Comte, but to our own misapplied Bacon. In fact if, 
as this author thinks, it is due to a legitimate development of Locke’s 
dictum, “chil in intellectu quod non prius in sensu,” we must carry it 
back to Aristotle at least, the real author of the maxim, and the first 
to essay the exact and /ositive method in science. In all the sand of 
Comte he fails to show us one grain of gold. Now this is inconsistent 
with human experience and reason, that anything can be built 
purely upon error. A negative system may do to tear down, but never 
to build up. Yet there are a few passages which show the reviewer 
not ignorant of th's point— only its importance is underrated. For 
instance: “Manis areligious being. If they had applied that ‘ positive’ 
method, in which they boast, to make a fair induction from the facts of 
human nature and history, they would have learned this at least as 
certainly as they have learned that the earth and moon attract each 
other.”* Yet he gives up the position again altogether t when he 
concludes that “Plainly the experimental methods of the physical 
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sciences are incapable of an exact and universal application to this 
field of inquiry. . . . If Positivism, with all its acknowledged learning 
and mastery of the sciences of matter, with its boasts and its confi- 
dence, has failed to conquer these difficulties . ... shall we not 
continue to fail in part?” 

2. But Positivism does not find its enemies only in the ranks of the 
professed adherents of some of the religiosities of the world. Its 
bitterest foes are among those who, with it, deny obligations to any 
supernatural teaching. Here is the complaisant M. Henri Montucci, 
of the Revue Contemporaine, who sees in it nothing but M. Comte’s 
shallow classification of human history into the three phases — the 
Theological, the Metaphysical, and the Positive. For himself he 
sums up the whole subject of religion with an arrogance that would 
have better become the great hierarch than the modest eclectic 
he professes to be, in three little propositions or theses which he 
regards as incontestable. According to his analysis, Religion springs 
first from the desire to live; secondly, the fear of death. Man’s in- 
stinctive aspirations after the mighty, the good, the true, the beautiful, 
go for nothing with this eclectic. Consequently, he fixes it with true 
French facility: that man laboring under these sentiments, love of 
life and fear of death, easily learns to shun dangers he can compre- 
hend ; but if removed one step beyond his comprehension at the time, 
he attributes them to a personification of some unknown power he 
calls God. He hears it thunder and sees the lightning-stroke. Here 
is an unknown awful power. And this same fear of death, and hope 
to appease the unknown power, drives him to his prayers. This then 
in the third place he calls the re/igious sentiment. Belief in God is 
therefore the physiological resultant of these three forces, more or 
less modifying each other: the desire of life, fear of the unknown, 
and hope of help or protection from or by this unknown awe.* This 
is what M. Montucci calls a physiological demonstration of the fact, 
the truth and the necessity of his notion of religion. ‘Truly we might 
say of his Deity as he says of Comte’s Grand Etre Humanité :-—* 11 
n’est qu’une plaisanterie.” 

3. This bitterness is still more manifest in such men as Herbert 
Spencer, J. S. Mill, and Prof. Huxley, whom we would have supposed 
ready to encourage any system which offered to dispense with the 
supernatural. The explanation of this is to be found, as Mr. Congreve 
well says,f in their impatience at being classed with the Positive 
organisation. “The world judges roughly. It listens to the men of 
science, and pays them the compliment, often undeserved, of thinking 
that they are beings of a social purpose, not mere advocates of un- 
limited inquiry and discussion. . . . It yokes them to a service for 
which they feel the most utter repugnance ; it identifies them with an 
organisation, and the very name is distasteful to them. Hence im- 
patient disclaimers. .. . The instinct of their opponents, whether 
learned or unlearned, is keen, and in the main sound. It steadily 
identifies the guerilla chieftains with the regular forces of the opposi- 
tion. In fact their disclaimers are only valid with the Positivists, who 





* Revue Contemporaine, February 28, 1869, p. 395. 
+ Fortnightly Review, April, 1869, pp. 417, 418. 
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feel, and regret for the sake of their cause, the hostility of the savans.” 
Hence Huxley’s last communication in the June number of the 
same Review, in answer to the strictures of Mr. Congreve, only amounts 
to another of these angry disclaimers. These men, who warmly re- 
ceived the views of Comte when first published, hoped much from 
this conception, that social laws were capable of reduction to the 
rules of inductive science. But when poor Comte became again 
insane, and when in the after developments of his system he insisted 
on the organisation of what he considered society into a quasi-religious 
sect, which did not become popular, these savans deserted their 
admirable drill-master, and now deny all obligations to him. Among 
these, as we have seen, and one of the most distinguished, is Prof. 
Huxley, whose general estimate is best given in his own words.* 
“Nothing could be more interesting to a student of biology than to 
see the study of the biological sciences laid down as an essential part 
of the prolegomena of a new view of social phenomena . . . while to a 
lover of courage and outspokenness, nothing could be more touching 
than the placid announcement on the title-page of the Déscours sur 
2 Ensemble du Positivisme that its author proposed — 
‘Réorganiser, sans Dieu ni roi, 
Par le culte systématique de l’Humanité,’ 

the shattered frame of modern society. . . . Great, however, was my 
perplexity, not to say disappointment, as I followed the progress of this 
‘mighty son of earth’ in his work of reconstruction. Undoubtedly 
‘Dieu’ disappeared ; but the ‘Nouveau Grande Etre Supréme’—a 
gigantic fetich turned out bran-new by M. Comte’s own hands, reigned 
in his stead. ‘ Roi’ also was not heard of, but in his place I found 
a minutely-defined social organisation, which, if it ever came into 
practice, would exert a despotic authority such as no sultan has rivalled, 
and no Puritan presbytery in its palmiest days could hope to excel.” 
Yet all that has been said heretofore in this or other papers of Huxley 
belonging to this school, is justified by his acknowledged obligations 
to Comte on the score of sociology, wherein the very gist of the 
controversy lies so far as religion is concerned.t What was meant, 
however, was unanimity in method—which is philosophy—not in 
dogma. It would be strange to find any two pursuing their method 
to agree on any dogma of higher matters. Especial reference, however, 
was had to Huxley’s immediate proposition to abolish theology and 
metaphysics. Yet some injustice was done him. I was mistaken in 
supposing he had reached, with Comte, the calm of positive dreams, 
or positive dead sleep with Kant. Neither. The following brief 
sentence places him still with the skeptics #:—“ Anthropomorphism has 
taken stand in its last fortress — man himself. . . . Some, among whom 
I count myself, think that the battle will forever remain a drawn one ; 
and that for all practical purposes this result is as good as anthropo- 
morphism winning the day.” ‘The battle will forever remain a drawn 
one. Eternal doubt: this perhaps is better than eternal error; but 
must excite more interest, more pity, in the breast of one who has 
reached the height of faith, or that where science truly reigns. But 





* Fortnightly Review, June, 1869, p. 653. t Ibid. p. 654. ¢ Ibid. p. 664. 
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it is not the fashion to follow the narrow path leading to either of these 
unfrequented eminences ; and it should not be matter of surprise to 
find even a Huxley turning back when he finds the track leading away 
from the haunts of men. Yet this sad solitary character has always 
been one of the notes of advanced discovery. Where a crowd follows 
or is collected, there may be fragments of the loaves and fishes to be 
gathered, but the wonder-worker has departed. 

4. The critics of Positivism cannot be dismissed without mentioning 
the Rev. Brookes F. Westcott,* who of all, alone seems to appreciate 
the true spirit and position of the movement. He is evidently a 
theologian as well as a student of philosophy and science, which none 
of the others combine. 

5. Comte’s Positivism, however, and as this last author shows, is dis- 
tinguished from all the sensualistic systems by having an affirmative as 
well as a negative aspect, is constructive as well as destructive. In 
this, and not in any dogma advanced, is his true merit; and to point 
this out, lies the peculiar merit of Mr. Westcott’s sketch. To follow 
him further in it would require a development of the philosophy of 
Christianity which could not be permitted in this journal, as it might 
provoke the hydra-headed spirit of sectarianism. 

6. Philosophy is method, not dogma. Religion is dogma, not 
method. Hence the absurdity of the common cant, that this philo- 
sophy or that is inconsistent with Christianity. This is impossible, if 
each religion and philosophy observe its proper relations and commit 
no trespass on the other’s domains. Religion necessarily consists of 
a mass of doctrines—a faith and a practice; while philosophy is 
constituted of method, of systems of logic, by which we may view 
or treat doctrines, but contains no affirmative constructive dogma 
itself. That theologian was near the truth, therefore, who said that 
philosophy, in the sense of an independent set of doctrines, there is 
none; ¢Acology, in the sense of any peculiar system or method of 
thought, there is none: hence we cannot theologise ; we may philoso- 
phise, and the result in its highest effort is theology: hence, again, 
there may be a philosophy of Indian, of Greek, of Roman Paganism, 
of Judaism, of Christianity ; there cannot be a Christian philosophy, 
etc. The position of Comte is not inconsistent with this. He assumes 
for method, however, a higher function than the mere dialectic ; while 
he inconsistently regards doctrine as the variable, instead of method. 
“The variability of religion is the pledge of progress.” f Had he 
said flexibility, this would have been the very fact. Faith, religion, 
is flexible, in the sense that it seems to bend to every method, to every 
form of human thought, though in reality it is only the forms or modes 
of expression that yield and adapt themselves to the ever-changing 
circumstances and conceptions of man ; the dogma, well expressed or 
ill expressed, remains essentially the same, homologically identical. 
The soldier-crab fixes its home, and adapts its soft body as well to 
the shell of one species of univalve as another ; and can even make 
available to its purposes a fragment of an empty case of éeredo, or 
even the broken bone of a lost quadruped. 

7. Comte, however, develops a body of dogmas in addition to his 
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evolution and extension of the inductive method. This, therefore, he 
does as a theologian, a metaphysician, although he disclaims and 
denounces these offices. With his dogmas it is not proposed to deal, 
further than to illustrate this fundamental position, that the relation of 
philosophy to religion is that of method and matter. This under- 
stood and kept in view, there can never be conflict. As method, 
however, it is no presumption to attempt, and may be possible to 
extend science to that highest region where theology devoutly kneels. 
For, should it be so extended, not after the manner of M. Comte, but 
after a complete comparative analysis of all the phenomena,— what 
would it amount to? The only difference, it has been seen, between 
faith and science is in the degree and kind of certitude. As a 
celebrated polemic expresses it:—“ Science requires rationalistic 
certitude, while faith has the mystic.” Science can only infer, deduce, 
though it may be with the certainty of mathematics: faith sees. 
Science, by a longer or a shorter train of inductions, connects the 
matter with other matters more familiarly known, and gives to the 
new matter a fixed comparative place in the universal harmony. The 
mystic vision of faith has intuition ; at least claims intuition. There 
can be no conflict. 

8. The reality or truth of mystic intuitions are questions of fact, 
to be treated like all other questions of fact. Neither is it an objection 
that many of these intuitions are still called supernatural ; that those 
who profess to have the mystic power consider it supernatural ; and 
that some who have not, reject it altogether as hallucination. If by 
supernatural is meant something contrary to nature, objections may 
be valid; but if only something higher above ordinary natural 
phenomena, then there cannot philosophically be objection to the 
investigation, nor any presumption against the truth of the alleged 
facts. That science, that is inductive science, has not yet reduced 
them to any satisfactory generalisation, and connected them thereby 
with the other known phenomena of nature, by no means militates 
against the possibility of the facts. Small, indeed, are the number of 
facts of the mere external, visible nature as yet generalised by us. 
The true and philosophical position of science is not to object to the 
reality of alleged supernatural phenomena, but to rejoice that another 
world may be opened to its conquering advance when it shall have 
subdued this inferior one of ordinary experience. Comte’s attempt in 
his religion and f/olitigue thus to generalise religious and social 
phenomena may be very unsatisfactory, very shallow ; but the abortive 
effort only proves that the human mind is in labor with this conception, 
and sooner or later will give birth to another divinely-begotten 
science ; one, too, it may be predicted, which will fill that need so 
much felt, the co-ordination of the whole celestial hierarchy. 

g. In the very nature of things, in the very terms predicated, 
matters of faith or mystic intuitions cannot be at the same time 
cognisant to the senses. If the intuitions are corporal, sensuous, they 
are not of faith, but knowledge. If a conception is rationalistic, it is 
not mystic. This is true; yet may it not be possible so to observe 
and classify rationalistically mystic intuitions as to discover the 
vinculum connecting them with the lower parts of the chain which we 
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call natural? To generalise any department of knowledge, that is, to 
reduce it to what is called science, it is not necessary to be able, as 
we express it, to exp/ain all the phenomena; that is, to be able to 
connect them in all the causal chain, as first, efficient and final ; it is 
- not necessary to know whence it came, how it came, and whither it 
goes, or for what purpose it has come. If this were necessary, there 
would be no science ; for none give us the origin and end. It is 
sufficient if we have such a knowledge of the efficient causes that we 
can connect the phenomena with other chains of cause and effect, 
that we may be able to classify, arrange, and compare with other facts 
and phenomena; that from certain conditions we may be able to 
1 predict certain effects — from certain effects be able to trace back to 
certain other effects as causes. ‘The ultimate questions of origin and 


end have not hitherto been regarded as material to science. Bacon 
; expressly excludes them. If science then is content to arrange and 
classify phenomena, religion may as much be a subject of induction 
as any other set of facts. The religiosity of man and other animals — 
its various manifestations, analogies, homologies, and evolutions: 
these are the facts to be collected, compared, and deduce from them 


such residuum as the lixiviation may yield. Why should not this be 
: legitimate? ‘That A, B, or C has attempted such analysis, and failed, 
can be of no consequence. As already said, that the subject-matter 
is not altogether sensuous and rationalistic ought not to prevent a bold 
but reverent attempt of the human mind to connect them with sensuous 
j and rationalistic manifestations. 

III. It is seen then by the very terms of the things themselves that 
religion, the offspring of mystic faith, can never legitimately conflict 
with science, the formula of rationalistic classification. Nor does, nor 
| can the intuitions of sense and the mystic intuitions of faith ever 
| conflict, because not applicable to the same subject-matters. What 
the intuitions of faith really are, that is, what is the relative position 





held by them rationalistically as compared with other generalised 
f ideas, is not the question, and will not here be attempted. The simple 
: undertaking is to show that they should not exclude one the other. 
The natural and the supernatural may both be true ; and science has 

no right to judge the latter until systematically reduced to its dominion. 
So far as we have yet advanced, the two ideas stand independent and 


without correlation. 
| 1. For instance, take the very highest, and basis of all, the idea of 


Deity. By the very terms of the proposition again: God is invisible. 
Let Him in any way, as such, be manifest to the senses, and you take 
! from Him an essential attribute. It might scientifically be concluded, 
) without danger to religion, that no revelation ever took place in the 

popular anthropomorphic sense. There is one conception, let it here 
be admitted, of Divine communication with men against which these 
; Positive views do not militate. This is a conception not popularly 
known in modern times, but has been at various times and among 
different peoples much dwelt upon. JAZpthically it was taught as the 
basis of the Indian systems, especially Buddhism ; similarly in Peru, 


and in some form among all civilised peoples ; as @ fact it was taught 
by the founders of Christianity in those days when they were quickened 
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by earnest belief:—the Incarnation of the Divine Essence. Here, 
according to this now almost forgotten doctrine of Christianity, God 
was perfectly united to His creation ; yet there was no change in the 
order of nature, nothing peculiar manifest to the senses. Jesus 
appeared nothing but a man; delighted to call himself the son of 
man. Yet was he at the same time according to this conception, by 
hypostatic unity, God. ‘True, the universal revivor of elder philo- 
sophies, especially Platonism, as to the grand distinction between mind 
and matter, God and creation, has rendered this conception almost 
impossible to our minds; and it is remembered only as one of the 
curiosities of history, or sung as a formal part of liturgies without 
meaning or vitality. The simple candor of such men as Hume and 
Gibbon is very much to be admired, who tell us there is nothing more 
absurd to them than such discussions as those of Athanasius and 
St. Thomas d’Aquin touching the Trinity, the Incarnation, and de- 
pendent doctrines. But there is no design in this place to go into the 
philosophy of Christianity, further than to show that according to the 
authority of its teachers themselves there need be no conflict with 
the philosophy of Positivism ; to show that according to this view all 
the alleged supernatural appearances, manifestations, and inspirations 
believed by them, other than the incarnation, were and are merely 
appearances, apparitions, the creatures of subjective impressions: 
not the less real and true for that, however, yet absolutely wanting 
in a sensuous objectivity. By way of illustration, the following pas- 
sage from a mystic author —a believer of believers, one whose faith 
would with many be regarded as superstition — is completely in point. 
Speaking of the visions of an Infant in the Holy Eucharist, seen in 
ecstasy by some saints, Faber says :—‘ There is no depth in creation 
which is shrouded with a more divine and impenetrable secrecy than 
the residence of Jesus beneath the accidents of the consecrated Host. 

Some doctors have thought that even by the power of God no 
corporal eye could be strengthened to behold our Lord. . . . But if 
this be so, if the seal of this secrecy is never broken, what is to be 
said of these apparitions? Do they not break the secret? Are they 
not our Lord Himself? Most certainly they are not. Are they then 
unreal? As certainly not. .. . Hence it follows that this infant is 
not an object of divine worship ; nor if blood were to drop from the 
Host, and were preserved, could it be treated’ otherwise than we 
should treat a robe or fringe or sandal of our Lord. We could not 
fall down and worship it, as we must have done a drop of blood 
flowing from the scourge or curdled on the crown of thorns in the 
triduo of the Passion, before our Lord had reassumed it on Easter 
morning.” * This is the way he speaks of a fundamental doctrine of 
his faith and practice. It is quoted not to bring forward one word on 
the subject of the sacrament, so much debated among the various 
denominations, but to show that others may have the conception of 
revelation here suggested by hypothesis without being classed with 
infidels, and in illustration of it; and, for aught that appears to the 
contrary, such may be the conception of all the apparitions and revela- 
tions taught in the Jewish and Christian scriptures. And if so, it 





* The Blessed Sacrament. F.W. Faber, D.D, etc., p. 1533, Baltimore edition, 1855. 
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would certainly not be inconsistent with modern Positive philosophy 
rightly understood. Suppose one should choose to believe the sacred 
poet literally that God appeared to Adam. The image or sounds of a 
Voice were the creatures of Adam’s own mind. Not the less real: for 
is not God everywhere really present? And such are all the appa- 
ritions of angels or heavenly visitants. Always they are represented 
as saying: Worship me not; I am only an appearance ; God is invis- 
ible. Again, how completely and beautifully is this illustrated in the 
mystic tradition of the vision of Moses (Exodus xxxiii. 20-23): 
“Thou canst not see my face. . . . . Thou shalt see my back-parts ; 
but my face shall not be seen.” Allowing for the Hebraistic use of 
the face for the glory and essence of God, and édack-parts for His fol- 
lowing, His creation, and you have a conception as near that of the 
Pantheistic materialists, who see God only in His works, as it was 
possible for the founder of the Mosaic notion of a revelation to have. 

2. Here is one service, if no other, Positivism has rendered to philo- 
sophy. It has given vs again a monistic conception of universal 
being, and from a modern stand-point. It has given a final death-blow 
to dualism. No longer will there be a contest between Ormusd and 
Ahriman. The old agony of two contending essences —which we see 
even Plato could not escape, when he supposed matter to be a dark re- 
sisting 77s inertia, co-eternal with God — has departed forever. No longer 
need we be afflicted with the distinctions between mind and matter, mat- 
ter and force, force and nature. ‘True, as at present exhibited in the 
Materialistic school, it seems to make matter the miraculous rod to 
swallow up all the others —God, and mind, and force. This is only an 
appearance from one point of view of the half-completed analysis. 
From the topmost round of the ladder, it is God who remains all in all. 
Neither is it necessarily Pantheistic. Up to this point, however, the 
analysis does not distinguish between Pantheism and what is called Per- 
sonal Divinity. It would be easy to show historically that those ancient 
theologians whose minds really were occupied with the conception of 
Deity, even when contending against Atheism, Pantheism, and Arian- 
ism, had not the popular anthropomorphic notions now insisted. upon 
under the cant phrase “a personal deity.” They regarded something of 
this kind as the basis of the Arian heresy. It was really Dualism: 
a part of the old Pagan notion, the co-eternity of God and matter; 
God with power to mould, to modify his opponent, but not to create 
nor destroy. For in this opposition they found the necessity of a per- 
sonal man-like worker to subdue the Titanic monsters of material 
chaos. Hence Polytheism ; and Arianism was only another polythe- 
ism. Previous to the crushing march of skepticism and Positivism, we 
had a modern revival of the same with the revival of classic letters. 
To be free from this contracted notion of Deity, gave rise, in fact, to 
that phase of modern philosophy known as skepticism. Every thinker 
can see that such ideas do not elevate the unapproachable Creator above 
a Pagan Jove. Hence, Pantheism prevails among all the higher classes 
of those who reject a traditional revelation. It would also be easy to 
show historically that the ancient believers in revelation were equally 
removed from Pantheism. But this would require a great deal of meta- 
physics, as well as history. Those who wish to pursue the investiga- 
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tion in that way know where to find material, not forgetting that this 
branch of modern metaphysics began with Anselm of Canterbury, and 
must be traced on down through Des Cartes, Leibnitz, etc., to the 
authors of our own day, Rosmini, Gioberti, Brownson, and Branche- 
reau; and revolve around the formula, if not reduced to it, Zyns 
creavit existentias ; or in inverse order, Zxistentia ab ente procedit. So 
lofty a flight is beyond the scope of this paper, as already remarked, 
the object of which is only a popular one, to meet Positivism on its 
own ground. Fortunately for us, this poisonous reptile also furnishes 
the antidote to its own venom. 
LAWRENCE C, JOHNSON. 


(TO BE CONTINUED.) 








IN THE FIRELIGHT. 
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HE fire is burning low: 
Midnight stillness all unbroken, 
Save the old clock ticking slow, 
And the gusty rain on the window-pane 
That fitfully ceases, to come again. 


A pallid, tearful face, 
Gazing still with aching yearning 

Into phantom-peopled space : 
A changeful dream in the ruddy gleam 
Of the dying firelight’s wavering beam. 


Night after night alone, 
The happy, careless world shut out, 
She sits by the drear hearthstone : 
In memories blest, her anguished breast 
Hopeless, but ceaseless, strives for rest. 


O mournful, hollow eyes ! 
Cometh Youth in robes of glory, 

Or do loving faces rise? 
And the pattering beat of infant feet 
The silence breaks with music sweet. 
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O lips that droop and fade, 
With bloom no more of Love’s own roses ! 
Past is the bright decade 
When her blossoming life with joy was rife, 
Her heartful days of mother and wife. 





Gone !—all laid with the slain: 
White bones crumbling nameless away, 
Two lie on Antietam’s plain ; 
And a distant land, by stranger’s hand, 
Holds buried the dearest of her band. 


Those faces everywhere ! 

The firelight’s crimson glow is blood, 
And battle-smoke is there: 

Gray ashes fall, a spectral pall, 

And weird shapes darkly play o’er all. 


The fire is burning low: 
As her hopeless heart, and failing breath, 
And life-tide beating slow. 
Some whitening bones—a woman’s moans: 
For these, O man, what good atones ? 








DUKESBOROUGH TALES, 


By PHILEMON PERCH. 


NO. VI—THE ORGAN-GRINDER. 


“‘The poor man’s dearest friend, 
The kindest and the best.” 


HEN I am thinking of those old times at Dukesborough, 

my mind often recurs to a person whom, although not a 
resident of that neighborhood, yet, as I never saw him elsewhere, I 
have always associated with it. He made a very deep impression upon 
me: so much so, indeed, that I have had, ever since I knew him, some- 
thing like a fondness for his class. I am not likely, and I am sure 
that I have no desire to lose the old feeling that this one led me to 
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eel. The music sounded so strange and mournful the first time I 
heard it in the grove at our gate, and the man was so strange looking, 
so pale and wan, that even now, in my old age, whenever I hear one 
of his class, especially if he be a foreigner, I feel much of the impres- 
sions of the old days. Many pence have I given to organ-grinders in 
my time, and I expect to give more as long as I continue to live. 

They are so poor and so taciturn, and seem so harmless. Since I 
have réad in the books and found to be true what my poor friend used 
to tell me about the great old bards, and after them the minstrels, my 
mind became fond of connecting these poor wandering musicians with 
those famous characters of bygone ages, and thus I learned to pity 
and to respect them as the last representatives of a class some of 
whom were illustrious and all of whom were beloved. 

There seems to me ever an unchanging sadness, not only in their 
appearance and deportment, but in all their music. The plaintive 
airs they bring from their homes across the sea, are not less sad than 
those, whether they be meant to be lively or plaintive, which they find 
among us. Indeed, the very saddest of all to my ears are those which 
strive to be gay. Upon their poor instruments and with their poor 
renderings, not only do the latter lose their native gaiety, but the effort 
to preserve it imparts a sadness which is sometimes piteous. When 
a man has to make merry in order to get bread to eat, and when the 
bread comes slowly and in insufficient quantities even after the merry- 
making, the latter must lose most of its power to make us laugh. So 
I seldom can pass one of these persons without dropping into his till 
the mite which I cannot easily keep when I consider how much more 
the gain will be to him than the loss will be to me. Then I have 
found that such trifling losses in due time bring me gains in many 
ways. And then again, these little contributions, perhaps, I make as 
often as otherwise out of regard for the memory of an old friend. 

The individual of whom I am speaking had an air and a gait 
superior to most of those of his class whom I have seen since. His 
features were well formed and handsome, and his eyes were of extra- 
ordinary brightness. His clothes, though very thin and worn, were 
well fitting and had once been fine. It was on a day late in October 
that I first saw him. We resided about four miles from Dukesborough, 
near the public road; our house surrounded by a grove of oak and 
chestnut trees. We were at dinner when for the first time I heard that 
strange music. I was startled by what seemed to be no earthly 
sounds, and with an exclamation, looked at my father. My mother, 
too, was surprised ; for though she had heard such before, it had been 
seldom, and never at any place nearer than Augusta. 

“Oh,” said my father, “I forgot to tell you that I saw an organ- 
grinder in Dukesborough yesterday, and that I supposed he would be 
along here to-day. Indeed, I asked him to stop as he should pass up 
the road.” 

We went out, and there he stood. He made a respectful salutation 
to us, and continued turning his instrument. I looked and listened 
with an interest I never had felt before. Young as I was, I could see 
in his pale face the signs of deep suffering. By his side was a sweet- 
looking little girl six or seven years old, who sang two or three little 
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songs in her native tongue. She, too, was pale and thin. Poverty 
and wandering and suffering in many ways had imparted a serious 
and oldish expression, which, however, was not inconsistent with un- 
common beauty. Her sadness was most tender, and contrasted much 
with her father’s sternness, which sometimes even appeared almost 
ferocious. I say sometimes; this was not always. While he turned 
his organ his teeth occasionally would become set, and his eyes 
wandered up and down the road. I noticed that he frequently lifted 
and gazed with painful interest at his left hand, which had lost its last 
two fingers; and then I noticed that when the child, whose eyes at 
such times were fully turned upon him with tender anxiety, would 
address him, his features would at once relax their rigidity, and he 
would answer her cheerfully and even gaily. 

We gave them their dinner. Immediately afterwards the man rose 
to depart ; but my father, noticing how much they needed rest, invited 
them to remain for the afternoon and night. ‘The man seemed sur- 
prised and touched by the invitation. He looked concernedly at the 
child, and they spoke a few words together in Italian. How sweetly 
to my ears sounded those first words I had ever heard of this language! 
At first the invitation was declined, but upon my father’s pressing it 
upon them, and especially upon his urging that the child needed rest, 
her father concluded to remain. 

There was in the corner of the grounds a double frame-house, in 
one room of which the overseer slept. In the other, besides a box of 
tools which were kept for plantation uses, was a bed, which stood there 
for the service of poor travellers who might happen to be overtaken by 
night before they could reach the village. In this the two were 
lodged. As long as it could be done without too great embarrass- 
ment, my father kept them in our sitting-room. Finding that the 
Italian spoke English very well, and suspecting that he had been a 
great sufferer, he tried to obtain some knowledge of his history ; but 
the man seemed so averse to allusions to himself that nothing could be 
elicited from him. But I well remember how charmed I was in listening 
as he spoke of Italy, its skies and vineyards, and then of the deep sea 
over which he had crossed, and the large cities he had visited here. 
On the next morning, when he was ready to depart, my father took his 
hand with cordiality and thus spoke: 

“You have not always been what you are. You have had great 
sufferings of some sort. I hoped last night you would tell me 
something about them, supposing it possible that I might relieve you 
in some small degree. I will help you if I can at any time. What- 
ever you may need, come to me for it hereafter.” 

The poor man looked into my father’s face, and then he began to 
weep. Ina moment more he brushed his eyes, and hastily lifting his 
organ, without a word of thanks or farewell he led his child away. 
My father looked long and compassionately towards him. 

“He has indeed suffered much. So has the child. Neither of them 
can bear such a life long. He is evidently a man of education, and 
has seen better times. I wish he had stayed. But I suppose we must 
all pursue our destiny.” 

It was about the middle of January following that my father and I 
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were returning late in the afternoon from a walk in one of the fields 
where the hands were at work. We were crossing the public road, 
near which several wagons laden with cotton were encamped for the 
night. The day was very, very cold. Just as we were passing we 
heard the sounds of an organ, and looking to the camp, which was in 
the corner of a grove opposite our dwelling, we observed the Italian. 
The child was not with him. <A very marked change had occurred in 
both his manner and appearance. His health had evidently much de- 
clined, but his restlessness and sternness were gone, and his counte- 
nance wore an expression of contentment and even of happiness. 
When he saw my father he suddenly stopped, placed his wounded 
hand upon his closed eyes for a moment, then removed it and looked 
dreamily at us. The next moment his face put on a sad smile. 

“Oh, yes,” he said, “it is the good Signor. I hope it has been well 
with him.” 

He then came up to me, took my hand, and seemed to be trying to 
call up something of which I reminded him. ‘Then he let me go, and 
a shiver passed throughout his frame. I attributed this to the extreme 
cold, and started to ask him about the child ; but my father looked at 
me to be silent, and then in a tone which had almost as much of com- 
mand as of invitation proposed to go to the house. The Italian, with- 
out hesitation, lifted his organ upon his back. He did this with much 
difficulty, for he was very weak and cold, and my father assisted him. 
Little was said as we approached the house. My father, suspecting 
what were his thoughts, made only such general remarks as required 
little or no participation on his part. When we entered our sitting- 
room, I observed that he was more careful in the disposal of his organ 
than he was before. He placed it as gently as he could in a corner of 
the room, carefully covered it with a coarse green cloth, and then sat 
where he could see it all the while. He frequently looked at it, and 
with evident tenderness. When he took his seat by the fire he shivered 
most violently, as one usually does when coming out of extreme cold. 
Orders were given for supper to be hurried. When it was ready we 
ate it; and my heart has been seldom so touched as by the sight of 
the struggle which he made between the anxiety to gratify a hunger 
that was excessive and the fear of being thought ignorant of good 
manners. After supper he seemed to need rest so sorely that we sent 
him to his old room, after first having it well warmed. When he 
entered this room he looked abstractedly around him for a moment, 
and seemed to be considering where he should place his organ, which he 
had taken with him from the mansion. At last he seemed to be satis- 
fied with a position which could be seen as well from the place where 
he was to sit and from the bed when he should be resting upon it. 

The next morning the cold had increased. The sleet had fallen 
during the night, and the trees and the earth were covered with ice. 
The Italian rose betimes ; and we were awakened by the sound of his 
organ, which he was turning as he sat in the door of his chamber. 

“T thought I should give you a matin-song the morning before I 
should leave, in return for food and rest,” he said cheerfully to my 
father as he went to summon him to breakfast. 

“Thank you: it was very sweet. But we cannot let you go this 
morning.” 
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The man looked a little alarmed. 

“Oh, no,” continued my father, “not yet. After a while you can 
go. But now you need more rest, and it is cold.” 

He said nothing, but after breakfast he rose again and was making 
ready to start. My father laid his hand gently upon his organ as he 
essayed to raise it, and then said : 

“Listen to me, my friend. I am neither a proud man nor a very 
rich one. I have been poor, too ; and now that I am so no longer, I like 
to assist when I can those who need some things which they have not. 
Where are you going? Are you going home?” 

He looked at my father and answered with what would have been a 
sarcasm if it had not been so sad: 

“Men like you must know that men like me have no homes.” 

“But you have had a home, and you are not one to endure what 
you are suffering now. You are sick; indeed you are ill. You do 
not need much, and it will not cost me much to bestow what you do 
need. You do not, I repeat, need much ; but you need it sorely, and 
you need it now. I do with you as I would have you do with me if I 
were sick and in need, and you had a shelter to offer me from this 
cold. In the name of Heaven I beg you not to hinder me in a pur- 
pose which I owe even more to Heaven than to you.” 

Noticing that he wavered, my father continued his urging, and said 
that besides he would like for me to hear him speak more about his 
native country and of the Italian music and poetry ; that if he would 
stay for a few days only, besides getting the rest that he so much 
needed, he could benefit me to such a degree that the obligation, if 
any, would really be on our part. He looked fondly upon me, and I 
asked him to stay. Several times I asked him. 

“And thou? Dost thou so desire indeed?” 

“ Ves,” I answered. 

“Then I remain — but for a little while —a few days.” 

Although he had consented to remain, yet for a day or two he 
seemed restless and abstracted, with only a few intervals of serenity. 
During this time he preserved much of the constraint and reticence 
which he had heretofore practised. My father was very delicate in his 
conversation and deportment, and after a day or two more our guest 
began to seem as if he was among those who really felt a kindly inter- 
est for him. He became especially fond of me. At all hours, when 
about the house, except at meals, he sat in his own room. I spent 
much of the time with him there, and he would play for me, and talk 
with me with increased freedom. Although he was more and more 
cheerful, yet his physical condition did not improve. He ate little, and 
we began to notice that as night came it brought with it a fever. It would 
pass away by the morning, and his cheeks grew more and more sunken. 
3y degrees he became more communicative, and at last my father suc- 
ceeded in leading him to speak of himself. 

It was on the night of the fifth day of his sojourn. At supper he 
seemed less disposed to be silent than ever before, and even showed 
a desire to be chatty. One or two playful remarks he made to my 
mother, of whom hitherto he had been shy. He readily accepted her 
invitation to linger in our company, and after we had been sitting 
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together for some time around the bright log-fire, and had talked of 
general matters, in answer to the desire delicately expressed by my 
father he began to speak without reserve. 

His name was Antonio. He had been an advocate of Brindisi, his 
native place, enjoyed a reasonable success, and married a young lady 
of good family who had lost their fortune. They were both much 
devoted to music, she to the piano and he to the violin and violoncello. 
This devotion had been too much for their income, and it was not long 
before the means which he had accumulated before marriage were 
nearly exhausted. After seven years the lady died, leaving a young 
daughter six years old. Grief for her death, and the small hope of 
being then able to return in that place to the old habits of business, 
determined him to remove to America with his child, and pursue the 
profession of a musician. Of his success in this scheme he had not 
entertained a doubt, because, as he modestly assured us, he was 
considered, especially as a violinist, inferior only to the most distin- 
guished performers of his native country. 

In pursuance of this purpose he had arrived in New York the last 
winter. But for the humane intentions with which my father had led 
him to speak of himself, he would have repented when he noticed the 
pain and even the anguish with which for a while he spoke of his 
subsequent adventures. He had stopped, on account of his slender 
means, at an obscure tavern in the lower portion of the city. On the 
first night after his arrival an adjoining house caught fire while its 
occupants were asleep. He was aroused by the screams of his hostess, 
who had been the first to discover it, and had called to him for assist- 
ance in rescuing the family who were domiciled in the burning building. 
The flames raged with such rapidity that the rescue depended solely 
upon himself. He succeeded in saving them (a widow and three 
young children), but at the imminent risk of his own life. The poor 
woman, after emerging with her children, so bemoaned the loss of her 
household goods, and especially of a small bag of silver, that he 
re-entered in order to recover it. He reached with difficulty the 
chamber in which it was kept, seized it, opened the window, threw it 
down, and other means of escape being now cut off, he essayed to let 
himself down from the same window. While hanging upon the sill, 
and as he was waiting for the women to place underneath some bedding 
upon which he could alight, the sash suddenly dropped upon his left 
hand, and before he could be released its two lower fingers had been 
lost. 

I can never forget his looks or his words while he spoke of his 
feelings upon that night. 

“The loss of those fingers,” he said, as he lifted his disabled hand, 
“was the loss of the only thing in this world belonging to me that was 
of value to me or to any other person. I knew that, and felt it all as 
I was hanging to the window. I do not—will the Signor—and the 
Signora pardon me?— sometimes I forget all this—I tried to forget 
it — and — yes, I think I shall forget it soon.” 

He rose abruptly and walked several times across the room. My 
father begged him to be seated, and let us speak of something else. 

“No, no, no!” he resumed, becoming calmed, and retaking his 
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seat. “No; the Signor has been kind—oh so kind!—and he must 
hear. As I was hanging by those fingers, and tried in vain to release 
them with my right hand, I remember how I calculated how much 
they were to me, and what ruin their loss would bring upon me, 
and —” 

He paused a moment, and in the lowest and most solemn tone 
asked : 

“T had a little child with me here? Yes, yes, she was with me 
here. Does the Signora remember the child?” 

My mother bowed her head. 

“Ves. Teresa. Her name was Teresa. A pretty child she was: 
but we will not speak of that now. I believe I was saying that I 
calculated as I was hanging at the window what the loss of those 
fingers would bring. I did not feel any other pain. There was no 
pain except in my heart. I remember thinking while I was hanging 
there how much I would give if that were my right hand instead of my 
left ; and I remember that I thought, although I knew that I was even 
in much danger of losing my life, yet if I could make my two hands 
exchange places, I would be happier, up there hanging by the window, 
than any other man ever had been or ever could be. Oh! I felt that I 
could better afford to lose both my eyes and both my feet than those 
two little fingers. My agony when I felt them giving way was greater 
than it had been when I saw my wife breathing her last. I remember 
that I then compared this feeling with that, and how strange it all was. 
At last my own weight and the struggles I made tore me from them, 
and I fell into the arms of those who had arrived in time to assist in 
breaking my fall. I rose immediately, and attempted to climb the 
wall in order to recover what I had lost. But I could not, and in a 
few moments the flames had enveloped all. While I was hanging 
there I heard Teresa’s screams, and I wondered if she were thinking 
that the only thing belonging to her father that was of value to her 
was about to be lost. When I had thus descended, the child then 
screamed with delight, and I pitied her out of the depths of my soul.” 

After an interval of several moments, in which he labored with his 
memories, he resumed his narrative. ‘There was much of detail which 
I omit. When the poor man had gotten thus far, he seemed to be 
fond of dwelling upon the incidents of his history. After trying in 
vain to find employment in New York, he removed to Philadelphia, 
and thence to Baltimore. The most of his countrymen, though dis- 
posed to assist, had other claims upon their charity, and besides were 
of small means. He was forced to sell his musical instruments in 
order to pay his board-bills, and then as a last resort he purchased the 
hand-organ which he then carried. Laboring under the sense of 
degradation in being reduced to the poor place of an organ-grinder, 
he was without the art even to make that available except for the 
procurement of the barest necessaries. His greatest anxieties were of 
course for his child. 

“JT had hoped,” he said, “to bring her up to be a distinguished 
singer ; and she would have been, had means been afforded for her 
education. When I found that the dear child, instead of this, must 
labor with me at what I then thought was so poor an occupation, and 
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labor for subsistence not only for herself but for me, my heart was 
crushed. To think that she must wander up and down with me, and 
sing for bread to listless and often to vulgar ears the little songs that 
her mother had taught her !— How variously and capriciously the rich 
conduct themselves to the poor such asme! Sometimes my heart has 
been filled to overflowing with gratitude by the reception of kindness 
which seemed almost like the Mother of Christ. At other times I 
have gone mad ; yes, entirely mad — no, not quite, but almost mad — 
from the insults which our poverty has received. I have seen two 
ladies, both of whom were beautiful, and when Teresa looked to them 
for compensation for her little song, and the one began to open her 
purse, the other laughed at her for her weakness, and with insulting 
words to us, dragged her companion away ; and then my little one 
would look into my eyes, and I would look into hers, and I would see 
that she was fast growing as old as her father in the knowledge of the 
world, and in misery. Oh! the thoughts that used to pass through my 
mind as I have been standing out in the cold: and how cold, cold my 
darling used to be! She would never tremble, or she would strive not 
to tremble ; but she was so cold! At first I was near going mad. 
But for her sake, I think I should have gone mad. ‘To think, only to 
think, if I had gone mad! Would that not have been piteous ?— Will 
the good Signor and the Signora listen while I tell them some of my 
thoughts in this first estate, and before I could understand — could 
understand—? Yes, I can tell of those thoughts now since my mind 
is so much better. At first I came near going mad. ‘That would 
have been so piteous that I was saved from it. Praised be the Holy 
Virgin, Mother of God!” 

He lifted his eyes towards heaven with an expression of profound 
gratitude and fervent devotion. Then, with a strange sad smile, he 
continued : 

“T knew nothing of the hand-organ, and had always regarded it as 
a very poor instrument of music. It was so poor, and its tones were 
so different from what I had been accustomed to hear and to make, 
that I almost abhorred myself for having to carry it within the sound 
of human ears. But having lost my fingers, and with them the faculty 
to play upon the violin, I must carry it. My own ears became so 
wounded by its jarring sounds, that for a long time they became to be 
deaf to all others excepting the voice of Teresa. For hours and 
hours in the cold days in the streets of those Northern cities, I have 
turned, and turned, and the discordant notes have grown louder and 
louder, until the sounds of human voices, the feet of horses, the wheels 
of wagons, were drowned, and I could not have heard the roar of the 
cannon, or the thunder, or the hurricane. And yet I heard at such 
times, sounds which other ears heard not. Mine ears heard the cries of 
the poor of all lands, crying in their several tongues for bread. ‘They 
have heard the wailings of exiles, of the desolate and bereaved of all 
conditions. They have heard the screams of the condemned of all 
prisons, and even the shrieks of every sinner in hell!” 

While he thus spoke, although his eyes were lustrous and his pale 
cheek grew red, yet his voice was low and calm. 

In the succeeding autumn he had wandered with his child to the 
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South, dreading to encounter again the rigors of a Northern winter. 
As the alms which he had been receiving in the Southern cities were 
becoming too small for his wants, he went up occasionally into the 
country, and it was on one of these visits that we first saw him. For 
some time after telling us of these things, he remained silent and 
looked constantly and solemnly into the fire which was now subsiding. 
Afterwards, he suddenly turned his eyes and said: 

“But have I told about the child, Teresa?—the beloved and the 
beautiful? No. Then I must tell it. Indeed, yes, I was near going 
mad. But I know I was saved from that, because it would have been 
so piteous.— But the Signor now sees me alone. I have been alone, 
except with my organ, for nearly a month. I had grown to be afraid 
after the danger of madness passed, that I should die and leave the 
child alone ; for, although I have been constantly going, yet I think 
I have been sick somewhat. Yet I was afraid I might die. -But that 
would have been too piteous, and I did not. In the cold days of 
December, when the snow was on the ground and when the damp was 
on the straw where we slept, the thin clothing of Teresa could not 
resist the cold by day and by night. And then she took a pneumonia. 
I sat by her side for six days, and then she was better. But one day 
as the sun was setting, the child who had been gay for some hours 
was talking to me of our home across the sea, and then she said that 
she had seen in her sleep her mother, and that she was more beautiful 
than before, and was clothed all in white, and a star was upon her 
forehead, and she carried a palm in her hand, and her face was 
shining, oh so gladly, so gladly! And then the child kept repeating 
these words, ‘Oh, so gladly, so gladly,’ and her voice grew lower and 
lower ; and then she whispered one time, ‘Oh, so gladly, so gladly ;’ 
and then she ceased, and then I took her hand and looked into her 
face.” 

He lowered his own voice now, and I never saw so solemn and sad 
a countenance as when he whispered : 

“She was gone from me —gone beyond the seas and beyond the 
clouds.” He paused a moment and looked curiously from one to 
another of us. 

“T believe I told that she died? Yes, yes. Poor little child! It 
had been so cold. But I was so lonely afterwards.” : 


Then his face became bright and he resumed. ; 

“ But now, will the Signor believe that since I have been alone, I 
have learned to love my organ? One must love something. Now what 
is the strangest of all things to me is this, that as soon as I came to 
love and appreciate it, it brought to me no more those horrid sounds, 
Its tones have become indescribably sweet to me. I cannot tell how 
it is; but for the poor airs which it made formerly, it has substituted 
others, some old and some new. When I play upon it now I hear the 
sweet sounds of my native country, and they have taken a more perfect 
melody than of old: There come to me the songs of the reapers on 
breezes scented with the new-mown hay. There come tlie carols of 
the birds from amid the orange trees: I hear the song and the oar of 
the boatmen. Then I hear the low lullaby with which the mother of 
Teresa sang her to sleep upon her lap when the evening was come. 
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Is not that strange? And my organ, sometimes it becomes, oh so gay, 
and it sings me songs of cavaliers, and recites me the lays of the 
minstrels of olden days. One afternoon I was playing in the street of 
the pretty city on the river. I was standing before a costly mansion, 
and there came from my organ one of the old ballads of the Trouvéres, 
and it sounded so gaily that a fair maiden came to the window, and 
she listened and smiled ; and then she sent her page to me, and I was 
led into the dining-hall, where the fire was burning so bright and 
warm. And then she gave me wine, and made a nosegay of flowers 
and gave them to me, and while I praised poesy she listened, and was 
exceeding beautiful.— But now will all hearken to me? Within these 
last days, this organ, it has been giving forth airs that are unlike those 
I have heard before. They are so solemn. ‘They are of low tone; 
so low, indeed, that one can scarcely hear them. They come as 
when standing on the shore of the Adriatic I have heard the solemn 
murmurs come from afar over the waves. Then, sometimes, I hear 
sounds sweeter yet and more solemn, as it were a harp companied by 
soft feminine voices ; and they seem to come from the air above me.— 
So I must have loved my organ. Holy Virgin! what must I have 
done if I had not grown to love something after Teresa left me.” 

My parents seeing that through grief and want he had become 
partially bereft of reason, became more and more assiduous and tender 
in their care of him. He became quite reconciled to remain with us, 
and although he seemed not to be conscious of it, he would have been 
unable to travel with his organ. He grew quite fond of me, and told 
me many things of the old bards and heroes, of knights and ladies of 
the chivalrous ages. He would carry his organ to the door of his 
chamber and play for a while in the early morning, and again at the 
twilight. After a few days the weather became much more mild, and 
he and I would walk together in the grove and up and down the road. 
He was so gentle that I could lead him anywhere I chose. 

Early one bright morning, just as the sun arose, I was awakened by 
the sound of his organ. I arose, dressed myself, and went out to 
him. 

* Good day! good day!” he answered gaily to my salutation ; “ Beauti- 
ful is this day! See the sun how he shines! I awakened early and 
came out to meet him. Wilt thou not listen for one song of my 
organ? It is gay in the jocund morning: in the evening it will be 
sad.” 

He turned the handle, and was playing an air that I had often heard. 
As he played, he looked at me inquiringly. 

“Dost thou not recognise it? Ah, the boy is too young to have 
studied the music and the legends of the brave old days! That is the 
great Richard, and Blondel the minstrel. Shall I repeat the words 
along with the air? I do not sing, thou knowest ; but I will rehearse. 
Dost remember the scene? Yes, I have told it to thee. It is before 
a castle of the Duke of Austria. The King, upon his return from 
Holy Land, has been taken captive, and is imprisoned in this castle. 
Blondel has been seeking him in all lands, for thou knowest that the 
minstrels had access to all places. This song the King and Blondel 
had composed together, and they would sing, as the muses of old times 
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loved most the song, in alternate verses. When the minstrel played 
the former part, then he heard the other part from within the castle 
walls. Now listen to the minstrel: 
‘Your beauty, lady fair, 
None view without delight ; 
But still so cold an air 
No passion can excite: 
Yet this I patient see 
While all are shunned like me.’ 


And now thus comes the reply: 


‘No nymph my heart can wound, 
If favor she divide, 
And smile on all around, 
Unwilling to decide : 
I’d rather hatred bear 
Than love with others share.’ 


It was thus that Blondel found the beloved master whom he had sought 
so long.” 

‘Two days after this, when I arose and went to his chamber, although he 
was up and sitting at the door and the morning was even sweeter 
than before, the gaiety which he usually seemed to feel at this hour 
was away, and his face was full of solemnity. I led him into the 
grove. We went slowly, for he had now grown very weak. The 
wagons were going along in unusual numbers this morning. He 
looked at them attentively, and as we neared the road he lifted his 
cap reverently from his head, held it in his hand, and turning to me, 
said in subdued tones : 

“Tt is a funeral procession.” 

“No,” I answered. 

“Tt must be a procession. See how solemnly they are marching! 
Lo! there are two processions! Yes, yes! there are two processions ! 
One is going up and one is going down. The dead, even like the 
living, travel in differing ways. Yes, yes! there are two; and one is 
going up, and one is going down.” 

I led him back again, and, by my father’s directions that I should 
not leave him, I stayed with or near him throughout the day. In the 
afternoon he lay upon his bed. He had said nothing to me since the 
morning, but had lain through the afternoon looking alternately at his 
organ and out upon the sky. My father frequently passed near the 
door, but none of us spoke. 

The sun was setting. ‘Through the window the invalid could see it. 
He watched it until it was down. He then turned to me and said: 

“ And now the good Signor thy father may come. All may come.’ 
We all sat in the chamber. 
“It is good that ye be here. I had no music the morn. 
“T was weak and aweary. 
“ But now before the sunset I have been listening to my organ. Is 
not strange ? 
“The music was low, but mine ears did hear. 
“Not the gay sounds. 
“ But the tranquil. 
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“The songs of the reapers. 

“Oh! I could scent the new hay. 

“The carols of the birds. 

“In the orange trees. 

“The songs that come from the air above me. 

“The voice of Teresa. 

“ And Teresa’s mother. 

“ Along with heavenly harpings.” 

He lay awhile silent. 

“Wilt thou take my hand, Signor?” My father was about to take 
his right hand. 

“Not that: the other.” 

Then my father took his left. He smiled and said: 

“Thanks! thanks and blessings for all — and forever. 

“Hist!” said he, suddenly, “ Hearest thou not? Hearest thou?” 

“Ves,” answered my father. 

“ And seest thou? and seest thou? Behold! they are at the door! 
They have returned to me.” 

An ineffable gladness was upon his face. 

My father laid his lacerated hand upon his breast, and as he took 
the other to place by its side, the wanderer joined those silent mes- 
sengers, and departed to the abodes beyond the seas and beyond the 
clouds. 

We buried him behind the garden among our own dead ; and my 
father, as long as he lived, tended his grave like the rest. 
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MONTE GENEROSO. 


HE long hot days of Italian summer were settling down on 

plain and country, when, in the last week of May, we travelled 
northward from Florence and Bologna seeking coolness. That was 
very hard to find in Lombardy. The days were long and sultry, the 
nights short, without a respite from the heat. Milan seemed a fur- 
nace, though in the great Duomo and the narrow shady streets there 
was a twilight darkness which at least looked cool. Long may it 
be before the northern spirit of improvement has taught the Italians 
to despise the wisdom of their forefathers, who built those sombre 
streets of palaces with overhanging eaves, that, almost meeting, form 
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a sheiter from the fiercest sun. The Lake country was even worse 
than the towns; the sunlight lay all day asleep upon the shining 
waters, and no breeze came to stir their surface or to lift the tepid 
veil of haze, through which the stony mountains, with their yet un- 
melted patches of winter snow, glared as if in mockery of coolness. 

Then we heard of a new inn, which had just been built by an enter- 
prising Italian doctor below the very top of Monte Generoso. ‘There 
was a picture of it in our hotel at Cadenabbia, but this gave but little 
idea of any particular beauty: a big square house with many windows, 
and the usual ladies on mules, and guides with alpenstocks, advancing 
towards it, and some round bushes growing near, was all it showed. 
Yet there hung the real Monte Generoso above our heads, and we 
thought it must be fresher on its height than by the lake shore. To 
find freshness was the great point with us just then: moreover, some 
one talked of the wonderful plants that grew among its rocks, and of 
its grassy slopes enamelled with such flowers as make our cottage 
gardens at home gay in summer, not to speak of others rarer and 
peculiar to the region of the Southern Alps. Indeed, the Generoso 
has a name for flowers, and it deserves it, as we presently found. 

This mountain is fitted by its position for commanding one of the 
finest views in the whole range of the Lombard Alps. A glance at 
the map shows that. Standing out pre-eminent among the chain of 
lower hills to which it belongs, the Lakes of Lugano and Como with 
their long arms enclose it on three sides, while on the fourth the plain 
of Lombardy with its many cities, its rich pasture-lands and cornfields 
intersected by winding river-courses and straight interminable roads, 
advances to its very foot. No place couid be better chosen for survey- 
ing that contrasted scene of plain and mountain which forms the 
great attraction to the outlying buttresses of the Central Alpine mass. 
The superiority of the Monte Generoso to any of the similar emi- 
nences on the northern outskirts of Switzerland is great. In richness 
of colour, in picturesqueness of suggestion, in sublimity and breadth 
of prospect, its advantages are incontestable. The reasons for this 
superiority are obvious. On the Italian side the transition from 
mountain to plain is far more abrupt ; the atmosphere being clearer, 
a larger sweep of distance is within our vision ; again, the sunlight 
blazes all day long upon the very front and forehead of the distant 
Alpine chain, instead of rising and sinking behind it, as it does upon 
the northern side. 

From Mendrisio, the village at the foot of the mountain, an easy 
mule-path leads to the hotel, winding first through English-looking 
hollow lanes with real hedges, which are rare in this country, and 
English primroses {beneath them. Then comes a forest region of 
luxuriant chestnut-trees, giants with pink boles just bursting into late 
leafage, yellow and tender, but too thin as yet for shade. A little 
higher up the chestnuts are displaced by wild laburnums bending 
under their weight of flowers. The graceful branches meet above our 
heads, sweeping their long tassels against our faces as we ride beneath 
them, while the air for a good mile is full of fragrance. It is strange 
to be reminded in this blooming labyrinth of the dusty suburb roads 
and villa gardens of London. The laburnum is pleasant enough in 
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St. John’s Wood or the Regent’s Park in May—a tame domesticated 
thing of brightness amid smoke and dust. But it is another thing to 
see it flourishing in its own home, clothing acres of the mountain-side 
in a very splendour of spring-colour, mingling its paler blossoms with 
the golden broom of our own hills, and with the silver of the hawthorn 
and wild cherry. Deep beds of lilies-of-the-valley grow everywhere 
beneath the trees; and in the meadows purple columbines, white 
asphodels, the Alpine spirzea, tall, with feathery leaves, blue scabius, 
golden hawkweeds, turkscap lilies, and, above all, the exquisite nar- 
cissus poeticus with its crimson-tipped cup, are crowded in a maze of 
dazzling brightness. Higher up the laburnums disappear, and flaunt- 
ing crimson peonies gleam here and there upon the rocks, until at 
length the gentians and white ranunculuses of the higher Alps displace 
the less hardy flowers of Italy. 

About an hour below the summit of the mountain we came upon the 
inn, a large clean barrack, with scanty furniture and snowy wooden 
floors guiltless of carpets. It is big enough to hold about a hundred 
guests; and Doctor Pasta, who built it, a native of Mendrisio, was 
gifted either with much faith or with a real prophetic instinct. Any- 
how he deserves commendation for his spirit of enterprise. As yet the 
house is little known to English travellers: it is mostly frequented by 
Italians from Milan, Novara, and other cities of the plain, who call it 
the Italian Righi, and come to it, as cockneys go to Richmond, for 
noisy picnic excursions, or at most for a few weeks zvé//egiatura in the 
summer heats. When we were there in May the season had scarcely 
begun, and the only inmates besides ourselves were a large party from 
Milan, ladies and gentlemen in holiday guise, who came, stayed one 
night, climbed the peak at sunrise, and departed amid jokes and 
shouting and half childish play, very unlike the doings of a similar 
party in sober England. After that the stillness of death descended 
on the mountain, and the sun shone day after day upon that great 
view which seemed created only for ourselves. And what a view it 
was! The plain stretching up to the high horizon, where a misty 
range of pink cirrus clouds alone marked the line where earth ended 
and the sky began, was islanded with cities and villages innumerable, 
basking in the hazy shimmering heat. Milan, seen through the 
Doctor’s telescope, displayed its Duomo perfect as a microscopic shell, 
with all its exquisite fretwork, and Napoleon’s arch of triumph sur- 
mounted by the four tiny horses, as in a fairy’s dream. Far off long 
silver lines marked the lazy course of Po and Ticino, while little lakes 








f like Varese and the lower end of Maggiore spread themselves out, 
yi connecting the mountains with the plain. 
: Five minutes’ walk from the hotel brought us to a ridge where the 


precipice fell suddenly and almost sheer over one arm of Lugano lake. 
Sullenly outstretched asleep it lay beneath us, coloured with the tints 
of fluor spar, or with the changeful green and azure of a peacock’s 
breast. The depth appeared immeasurable. San Salvadore had 
receded into insignificance: the houses and churches and villas of 
Lugano bordered the lake shore with an uneven line of whiteness. 
; And over all there rested a blue mist of twilight and of haze, con- 

trasting with the clearness of the peaks above. It was sunset when 
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we first came here ; and, wave beyond wave, the purple Italian hills 
tossed their crested summits to the foot of a range of stormy clouds 
that shrouded the high Alps. Behind the clouds was sunset, clear and 
golden ; but the mountains had put on their mantle for the night, and 
the hem of their garment was all we were to see. And yet — over the 
edge of the topmost ridge of cloud, what was that long hard line of 
black, too solid and immovable for cloud, rising into four sharp 
needles clear and well defined? Surely it must be the familiar outline 
of Monte Rosa itself, the form which every one who loves the Alps 
knows well by heart, which picture-lovers know from Ruskin’s woodcut 
in the Modern Painters. For a moment only the vision stayed: then 
clouds swept over it again, and from the place where the empress of 
the Alps had been, a pillar of mist shaped like an angel’s wing, purple 
and tipped with gold, shot up against the pale green sky. That cloud- 
world was a pageant in itself, as grand and more gorgeous perhaps 
than the mountains would have been. Deep down through the 
hollows of the Simplon a thunderstorm was driving, and we saw 
forked flashes once and again, as in a distant world, lighting up the 
valleys for a moment, and leaving the darkness blacker behind them 
as the storm blurred out the landscape forty miles away. Darkness 
was coming to us too; though our sky was clear and the stars were 
shining brightly. At our feet the earth was folding itself to sleep ; 
the plain was wholly lost; little islands of white mist had formed 
themselves, and settled down upon the lakes and on their marshy 
estuaries ; the birds were hushed ; the gentian cups were filling to the 
brim with dew. Night had descended on the mountain and the plain ; 
and the show was over. 

The dawn was showing pink in the east next morning, when we 
again scrambled through the beech scrub to the point above the lake. 
Like an ink-blot it lay, unruffled, slumbering sadly. Broad sheets of 
vapour brooded on the plain, telling of miasma and fever, of which we 
on the mountain, in the pure cool air, knew nothing. The Alps were 
all there now — cold, unreal, stretching like a phantom line of snowy 
peaks, from the sharp pyramids of Monte Viso and the Grivola in the 
west to the distant Bernina and the Ortler in the east. Supreme 
among them towered Monte Rosa — queenly, triumphant, gazing down 
in proud pre-eminence as she does when seen from any point of the 
Italian plain. ‘There is no mountain like her. Mont Blanc himself 
is not so regal ; and she seems to know it, for even the clouds sweep 
humbled round her base, girdling her at most, but leaving her crown 
clear and free. Now, however, there were no clouds to be seen in all 
the sky. The mountains had a strange, unshriven look, as if waiting 
to be blessed. Above them, in the cold grey air, hung a low black 
arch of shadow, the shadow of the bulk of the huge earth, which still 
concealed the sun. Slowly, slowly this dark line sunk lower, till, one 
by one, at last, the peaks caught first a pale pink flush ; then a sudden 
golden glory flashed from one to the other, as they leapt joyfully into 
life. It is a supreme moment, this first burst of life and light over the 
sleeping world, as one can only see it on rare days and in rare places 
like the Monte Generoso. The earth—enough of it at least for us 
to picture to ourselves the whole — lies at our feet ; and we feel as our 
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Saviour might have felt, when from the top of that high mountain he 
beheld the kingdoms of the world and all the glory of them. Strangely 
and solemnly may we image to our fancy the lives that are being lived 
down in those cities of the plain: how many are waking: at this very 
moment to toil and painful weariness, to sorrow, or to “that unrest 
which men miscall delight ;” while we upon our mountain buttress, 
suspended in mid-heaven and for a while removed from daily cares, 
are drinking in the beauty of the world that God has made so fair and 
wonderful. From this same eyrie, only a few years ago, the hostile 
armies of France, Italy, and Austria might have been watched moving 
in dim masses across the plains, for the possession of which they were 
to clash in mortal fight at Solferino and Magenta. All is peaceful 
now. It is hard to picture the waving cornfields trodden down, the 
burning villages and ransacked vineyards, all the horrors of real war 
to which that fertile plain has been so often the prey. But now these 
memories of 
Old, unhappy, far-off things, 
And battles long ago, 

do but add a calm and beauty to the radiant scene that lies before us. 
And the thoughts which it suggests, the images with which it stores 
our mind, are not without their noblest uses. The glory of the world 
sinks deeper into our shallow souls than we well know ; and the spirit 
of its splendour is always ready to revisit us on dark and weary days 
at home with an unspeakable refreshment. Even as I write I seem to 
see the golden glow sweeping in broad waves over the purple hills 
nearer and nearer, till the lake brightens at our feet, and the windows 
of Lugano flash with sunlight, and little boats creep forth across the 
water like spiders on a pond, leaving an arrowy track of light upon the 
green behind them, while Monte Salvador with its tiny chapel and a 
patch of the further landscape are still kept in darkness by the shadow 
of the Generoso itself. The birds wake into song as the sun’s light 
comes: cuckoo answers cuckoo from ridge to ridge: dogs bark ; and 
even the sounds of human life rise up to us: children’s voices and the 
murmurs of the market-place ascending faintly from the many villages 
hidden among the chestnut-trees beneath our feet ; while the creaking 
of a cart we can but just see slowly crawling along the straight road 
by the lake, is heard at intervals. 

The full beauty of the sunrise is but brief. Already the low lake- 
like mists we saw last night have risen and spread, and shaken them- 
selves out into masses of summer clouds, which, floating upward, 
threaten to envelop us upon our vantage-ground. Meanwhile they 
form a changeful sea below, blotting out the plain, surging up into the 
valleys with the movement of a billowy tide, attacking the lower heights 
like the advance-guard of a besieging army, but daring not as yet to 
invade the cold and solemn solitudes of the snowy Alps. These, too, 
in time, when the sun’s heat has grown strongest, will be folded in their 
midday pall of sheltering vapour. 

The very summit of Monte Generoso must not be left without a 
word of notice. ‘The path to it is as easy as the sheep-walks on an 
English down, though cut along grass-slopes where a roll would end 
in death. At the top the view is much the same, as far as the grand 
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features go, as that which is commanded from the cliff by the hotel. 
But the rocks here are crowded with rare Alpine flowers — delicate 
golden auriculas with powdery leaves and stems, pale yellow cowslips, 
soldanellas at the edge of lingering patches of the winter snow, blue 
gentians, and the frail, rosy-tipped ranunculus called glacialis. Their 
blooming time is brief. When summer comes the mountain will be 
bare and burned like all Italian hills. The Generoso is a very dry 
mountain, silent and solemn from its want of streams. ‘There is no 
sound of falling waters on its crags ; no musical rivulets flow down its 
sides, led carefully along the slopes, as in Switzerland, by the peasants, 
to keep their hay-crops green and gladden the thirsty turf throughout 
the heat and drought of summer. ‘The soil is a Jurassic limestone: 
the rain penetrates the porous rock and sinks through cracks and 
fissures, to reappear above the base of the mountain in a full-grown 
stream. ‘This is a defect in the Generoso, as much to be regretted as 
the want of shade upon its higher pastures. Here, as elsewhere in 
Piedmont, the forests are cut exclusively for charcoal ; the beech-scrub, 
which covers large tracts of the hills, never having the chance of 
growing into trees much higher than a man. It is this which makes 
an Italian mountain at a distance look woolly like a sheep’s back. 
Among the scrub, however, lilies-of-the-valley and Solomon’s seals 
delight to grow ; and the league-long beds of wild strawberries prove 
that when the laburnums have faded, the mountain will become a 
garden of feasting. 

At mid-day, when the mountains are wrapped in cloud, the plain 
becomes distinct again, backed to the southward by a range of hills 
not seen till now, which, sweeping round the valley of the Po from near 
Turin, joins the Maritime Alps above Genoa, and ends at last in a 
distant filmy line —the Apennines beyond Parma. What a sweep of 
plain it is! How strangely chequered with cloud-shadows, forests, 
cities, and the spreading pasture-lands of Lombardy! To look at it 
alone is enough for a long summer’s day. Meanwhile, we have some 
books — Ariosto, and Guarini, and Jassoni, whom we have learned to 
like in Modena and Ferrara—and behold! an obliging waiter comes 
to entertain the English folks with their native literature, three volumes 
of the Family Herald bought by him at Dover while in service at the 
“Lord Warden.” Dr. Pasta, too, brings us his telescope, and tells us 
how he came to think of building his hotel upon the mountain, and 
adding many curious tales of his experiences when practising among 
the peasants of Mendrisio. It seems that he had frequently to cure 
them of snake-bites and of poisonings from toadstools that grow among 
the chestnut woods. Wandering through this beautiful lake country 
we feel an odd sense of insecurity when told that no prudent peasant 
goes forth to labour in his vineyard without taking a bottle of ammonia 
in his pocket as a remedy against probable bites of adders. As to 
the funguses, the poisonous and harmless kinds are sufficiently well 
known ; but so careless are the villagers that they entrust the gathering 
of them sometimes to children. Thus they are dried and eaten without 
proper supervision. 

After this fashion the days on Monte Generoso go lazily by, and 
sadly at last we bid farewell to the mountain and its glorious views. 
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Descending once more into the plain, we find ourselves towards 
evening on the terrace of the Bellevue Hotel at Cadenabbia, where 
flashily-dressed American ladies and supercilious English people of 
apparent fashion are lounging, gossiping, flirting, passing their time 
as best they can beneath the burden of intolerable heat, making 
us feel as if we had never been away. Beautiful as the scenery may 
be, this languid life of the Italian lakes is not really good. It breeds 
an indolence which takes away even the capacity of enjoyment, whereas 
upon the mountain there was always enough of Alpine feeling in the 
air to temper the Italiansummer. There the vigorous life of the Swiss 
mountains seems at hand, while here the same hills like a stifling 
garden-wall shut us in and stupefy us by their very beauty. 














THE DOVE AT SEA. 





[The following lines were written by the Rev. Daniel Cobia, of Charleston, S. C., at eighteen 
years of age. ‘They are taken from the original MS., which bears the prefatory note: “To a 
dove which alighted on our vessel on a dark bleak day, at a great distance from land: Oct. 1830.” 
The amiable and gifted author died in 1837.] 


OOR little wanderer on the Ocean’s deep, 
What dost thou here ? 
Why has thy feeble wing with wearied sweep 
Borne thee thus onward where the billows keep 
Their roarings drear ? 


Why hast thou quitted thus thy downy nest 
And soft repose ?— 
Forsaken all thy joys and peaceful rest, 
And hither come, a cold unwelcome guest, 
Amongst thy foes ? 


¢ Far on the main, unconscious of thy course, 

Lov’st thou to roam ? 

Or, carried onward by the wind’s rude force, 

Hast thou reluctant quit the ceaseless source 
Of joys, thy home ? 


Poor little wanderer! thou would’st find a place 
To rest thy feet; 

And midst the wild Atlantic’s boisterous space, 

Tired with thine efforts, reach an ark of peace 
And quiet sweet! 
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Desolate! Still thou’rt not the only one 
Who wanders far — 

Far from affection’s hallowed scenes, alone ; 

Of once loved voices, distant from the tone 
And accents dear. 


Alike dissevered from the scenes we love, 
We're borne away ; 

And yet there’s One, who, dwelling high above, 

Rules o’er the watery billows, and will prove 
Our guide and stay. 


He safe has guided thee o’er many a wave 
With sheltering hand ; 

His care shall still be given thee to save 

From stormy perils and a watery grave 
To reach the land. 


Beneath His care, secure I too may rest, 
Befriended still; 

And not alone with His assistance blest, 

Peacefully resting on His guardian breast, 
I'll fear no ill. 








Saturday Review. 


LIMP PEOPLE. 


ICE is bad, and malignant wickedness is worse, but beyond 

either in evil results to mankind is weakness ; which indeed 
is the pabulum by which vice is fed and the agent by which malignity 
works. If every one in this world had a backbone, there would not 
be nearly as much misery or guilt as there is now ; for we must give 
each individual of the “cruel strong” a large following of victims ; 
and it would be easy to demonstrate that the progress of nations has 
always been in proportion to the number of stiff backbones among 
them. Yet unfortunately limp people abound, to the detriment of 
society and to their own certain sorrow ; molluscs predestined to be 
the food of the stronger, with no power of self-defence or of self- 
support, but having to be protected against outside dangers if 
they are to be preserved at all; and perhaps when you have 
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done all you can do, not safe even then, and most likely not worth the 
trouble taken about them. Open the gates for but a moment, and they 
are swept up by the first passer-by ; let them loose from your own 
sustaining hand, and they fall abroad in a mass of flabby helplessness, 
unable to work, to resist, to retain — mere heaps of moral jelly, pitiable 
as well as contemptible, perhaps pitiable because so contemptible. See 
one of these poor creatures left a widow, if a woman — turned out of 
his office, if a man—and then judge of the value of a backbone by 
the miserable consequences of its absence. ‘The widow is simply lost 
in the wilderness of her domestic solitude, as much so as a child set in 
the midst of a pathless moor with no one to guide him to the safe 
highway. She may have money, and she may have relations, but she 
is as poor as if she had nothing better than parish relief, and unless 
some one will take her up and manage everything for her conscien- 
tiously, as lonely as if she were an exile in a strange land. She has 
been so long used to lean on the stronger arm of her husband, that she 
cannot stand upright now that her support has been taken from her. 


. Her servants made her their prey ; her children tyrannize over her and 


utterly ignore her authority ; her boys go to the bad, her girls get fast 
and loud; all her own meek little ideas of modesty and virtue are 
rudely thrust to the wall; and she is obliged to submit to a family dis- 
order which she neither likes nor encourages, but which she has not 
the strength to oppose nor the wisdom to direct. She may be the in- 
carnation of all saintly qualities in her own person, but by mere want 
of strength she is the occasion by which a very pandemonium is carried 
on; and the worst house of a community is sure to be that of a quiet, 
gentle, molluscous little widow, without one single vicious proclivity so 
far as she herself is concerned, but without the power to repress or 
even to rebuke vice in others. A molluscous man, too suddenly 
ejected from his long-accustomed groove, where, like a toad embedded 
in the rock, he had made his niche exactly fitting to his own shape, 
presents just as wretched a picture of helplessness and unshiftiness. 
In vain his friends suggest this or that independent endeavour ; he 
shakes his head, and says he can’t —it won’t do ; what he wants is a 
place where he is not obliged to depend on himself, where he has to do 
a fixed amount of work for a fixed amount of salary, and where his 
fibreless plasticity may find a mould ready formed, into which it may 
run without the necessity of forging shapes for itself. Many a man of 
respectable intellectual powers has gone down into ruin, and died mis- 
erably, because of his limpness, which made it impossible for him to 
break new ground or to work at anything whatsoever with the stimulus 
of hope only. He must be bolstered up by certainty, supported by the 
walls of his groove, else he can do nothing ; and if he cannot get into 
this friendly groove, he lets himself drift into destruction. 

In no manner are limp people to be depended on ; their very central 
quality being fluidity, which is a bad thing to rest on. Take them in 
their tamily quarrels —and they are always quarrelling among them- 
selves — you think they must have broken with each other for ever, 
that surely they can never forget or forgive all the insolent expressions, 
the hard words, the full-flavoured epithets which they have flung at one 
another ; but the next time you meet they are quite good friends again, 
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and going on in the old fluid way as if no fiery storms had lately 
troubled the domestic horizon. Perhaps they have induced you to 
ake sides ; if so, you may look out, for you are certain to be thrown 
over, and to have the enmity of both parties instead of only one. 
They are much given to this kind of thing, and fond of making pellets 
for you to shoot ; when, after the shot, they disclaim and disown you. 
They speak against each other furiously, tell you all the family secrets, 
and make them worse and greater than they really are ; and if you are 
credulous for your own part you take them literally, and if highly 
moral, you probably act on their accusations in a spirit of rhadaman- 
thine justice, and the absolute need of rewarding sin according to its 
sinfulness. Beware ; their accusations are baseless as the wind, and 
acting on them will lead to your certain discomfiture. The only safe 
way with limp people is never to believe what they say ; or, if you are 
forced to believe, never to translate your faith into deeds or even 
words ; never to commit yourself to partisanship in any form whatever. 
They don’t intend it, in all probability, but by very force of their weak- 
ness limp people are almost invariably untruthful and treacherous. By 
the force, too, of this same weakness, they are incapable of anything 
like true friendship, and in fact make the most dangerous friends to be 
found. They are so plastic that they take the shape of every hand 
which holds them ; and if you do not know them well, you may be de- 
ceived by their softness of touch, and think them sympathetic because 
they are fluid. They leave you full of promises to hold all you have 
told them sacred, and before an hour is out they have repeated to 
your greatest enemy every word you have said. They had not the 
faintest intention of doing so when they left you, but they “slop 
about,” as the Americans say ; and sloppy folks cannot hold secrets. 
The traitors of life are the limp, much more than the wicked — people 
who let things be wormed out of them rather than intentionally betray 
them. They repent likely enough; Judas hanged himself; but of 
what good is their repentance when the mischief is done? Not all the 
tears in the world can put out the fire when once lighted, and to hang 
oneself because one has betrayed another will make no difference save 
in the number of victims which one’s own weakness has created. 
Limp men are invariably under petticoat government, and it all de- 
pends on chance and the run of circumstance whose petticoat is domi- 
nant. The mother’s for a long period ; then the sisters’. If the wife’s, 
there is sure to be war in the feminine camp belonging to the inverte- 
brate commander ; for such a man creates infinitely more jealousy 
among his womankind than the most discursive and the most unjust. 
He is a power, not to act, but to be used ; and the woman who can hold 
him with the firmest grasp has necessarily the largest share of good 
things belonging. She can close or draw his purse-strings at pleasure ; 
she can use his name and mask herself behind his authority at 
pleasure ; he is the undying Jorkins who is never without a Spenlow to 
set him well up in front ; and we can scarcely wonder that the various 
female Spenlows who shoot with his bow and manipulate his circum- 
stances are jealous of each other to a frantic pitch, regarding his limp- 
ness, as they do, as so much raw material from which they can spin 
out their own strength. As the mollusc has to become the prey of 
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some one, the question simply resolves itself into whose? the new 
wife’s or the old sisters’? who shall govern, sitting on his shoulders ? 
and to whom shall he be assigned captive? He generally inclines to 
his wife, if she is younger than he, and has a backbone of her own; 
and you may see a limp man of this kind, with a fringe of old-rooted 
female epiphytes, gradually drop one after another of the ancient 
stock, till at last his wife and her relations take up all the space, and 
are the only ones he supports. His own kith and kin go bare while he 
clothes her and hers in purple and fine linen ; and the fatted calves in 
his stalls are liberally slain for the prodigals on her side of the house, 
while the dutiful sons on his own get nothing better than the husks. 
Another characteristic of limp people is their curious ingratitude. 
Give them nine-tenths of your substance, and they will turn against 
you if you refuse them the remaining tenth. Lend them continually 
all the money you can spare, and lend in utter hopelessness of any 
future day of reckoning, but refrain once for your own imperative 
needs, and they will leave your house open-mouthed at your stinginess. 
To be grateful implies some kind of retentive faculty, and this is just 
what the limp have not got. Another characteristic of a different kind 
is the rashness with which they throw themselves into circumstances 
which they afterwards find they cannot bear. They never know how 
to calculate their forces, and spend the latter half of their life in re- 
gretting what they had spent the former half in endeavouring to attain, 
or to get rid of, as it might chance. If they marry A. they wish they 
had taken B. instead ; as house-mistresses they turn away their servants 
at short notice after long complaint, and then beg them to remain if by 
any means they can bribe them to stay. They know nothing of that clear 
incisive action which sets men and women at ease with themselves, 
and enables them to bear consequences, be they good or ill, with 
dignity and resignation. A limp backboneless creature always falls 
foul of conditions, whatever they may be, thinking the right side better 
than the left, and the left one so much nicer than the right, according 
to its own place of standing for the moment; and what heads plan 
and hands execute, lips are never weary of bemoaning. In fact the 
limp, like fretful babies, do not know what they want, being uncon- 
scious that the whole mischief lies in their having a vertebral column 
of gristle instead of one of bone. Then they spread themselves 
abroad, and take the world into their confidence, weep in public and 
rave in private, and cry aloud to the priest and the Levite passing by 
on the other side (may be heavily laden for their own share) to come 
over and help them, poor sprawling molluscs, when no man but them- 
selves can set them upright. The confidences of the limp are told 
through a trumpet to all four corners of the sky, and are as easy to 
get at, with the very gentlest pressure, as the juice of an over-ripe 
grape. And no lessons of experience will ever teach them reticence, 
or caution in their choice of confidants. Not difficult to press into the 
service of any cause whatever, they are the very curse of all causes 
which they assume to serve. They collapse at the first touch of per- 
secution, of misunderstanding, of harsh judgment, and fall abroad in 
hopeless panic at the mere tread of the coming foe. Always convinced 
by the last speaker, facile to catch and impossible to hold, they are the 
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prizes, the decoy ducks, for which contending parties fight, perpetually 
oscillating between the maintenance of old abuses and the advocacy 
of dangerous reforms ; but the side to which they have pledged them- 
selves on Monday they forsake on Tuesday under the plea of recon- 
version. Neither can they carry out any design of their own, if their 
friends take it in hand to over-persuade them. If a man of this stamp 
has painted a picture, he can be induced to change the whole key, the 
central circumstance, and the principal figure, at the suggestion of a 
confident critic who is only a pupil in the art of which he is, at least 
technically, a master ; if he is preaching or lecturing, he thinks more 
of the people he is addressing than of what he has to say, and, though 
impelled at times to use the scalping-knife, hopes he doesn’t wound. 
Vehement advocates at times, these men’s enthusiasm is merely tem- 
porary, and burns itself out by its own energy of expression ; and how 
fierce soever their aspect when they ruffle their feathers and make 
believe to fight, one vigorous peck from their opponent proves their 
anatomy as that of a creature without vertebra, pulpy, gristly, gela- 
tinous, and limp. All things have their uses and good issues ; but 
what portion of the general good the limp are designed to subserve 
is one of those mysteries to which none as yet hold the key. 
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R. HOLCOMBE is a member of the religious body which takes 

the name of the “ New Church,” but is popularly known as the 
Swedenborgian Church. In the doctrines and revelations of Emanuel 
Swedenborg there is much that powerfully impresses the imagination, 
besides appealing to the faith ; and Dr. Holcombe, who is a poet as 
well as a believer, has experienced this double influence: while the 
didactic portion of his writings expound the doctrines of the Swedish 
seer, his poems are all written from the point of view of the New 
Church, and derive their inspiration from that source. He has evi- 
dently mounted the heights of a Parnassus unknown to antiquity, and 
slaked his thirst with the refreshing waters of a new Helicon. The 
pieces commemorative of the death of several children are conceived 
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with a touching tenderness that bespeaks a yearning heart as well as 
poetic temperament. We give the following extract from an “ Ode on 
the Birth of a Child,” as a fair and favorable specimen of his muse: 


The Golden Age, so full of love and grace, 
Was but the sunny childhood of our race; 
And its bright angels from the inmost heaven 
As guardian-spirits to our babes are given. 
Thus childhood with its sweet conditions, 
Its pure, angelic intuitions, 
Its gentle, untaught sympathies, 
And all its dear credulities, 
Is a bright record which may prove 
To skeptic sensualists extreme 
The possibility of love, 
And old traditions not a dream. 
It is a symbol of our primal glory, 
The sweet-toned echo of its wondrous story 3 
A fragment beautiful and ample, 
A column of the broken temple. 
Yet are these vestiges of daylight gone, 
Purplings prophetic of another sun, 
Seneath whose glorious illustration 
Shall come the promised restoration 
From sin and grief and pain 
When man shall be a child again! 
And in whose life more plastic far than ours, 
The angels of the highest heaven appear, 
To those who view them from an humble sphere, 
As naked infants garlanded with flowers. 


Our Chiléren in Heaven, published in 1868, and dedicated “to those 
who have been bereaved of their children,” is a very attractive work,— 
has been greatly admired and read by all denominations of Christians, 
even by those who pronounce it fanciful and romantic. Its theory is 
hypothetical, and rests on the authority not of the earnest writer 
himself, but on that of the Swedish sage, who tells us a great many 
interesting things about what he has seen in heaven and the world of 
spirits, but nothing more so than what he informs us about infants and 
children in the other world. Removed from the vicissitudes and 
sorrows of life before they are subjected to its temptations, their condi- 
tion in heaven is eminently happy. 

The author informs us that “the earliest hour of the summer 
mornings was devoted to the composition of this book. The time 
was one of approaching light and receding shadows.” A work on the 
spring-time of life was very properly composed at that magical period 
of each day when rosy-fingered morn checkers the east with its. 
thousand golden dyes. Sunrise and infancy are intimately associated 
in our minds. They evidently were so in that of the poet-writer. 
There are clouds in his sky, but touched by the orient light, and 
glowing with rainbow hues, they only serve to render his pictures of 
infantile life more enchanting. A spotless blue concave, without 
receding shadows of the sable goddess by way of contrast, would not 
have met the purposes of the artist, nor faithfully have represented 
humanity, even in its earliest and most prosperous state. 

The work was ev idently suggested by the personal experiences of 
the author, who, having had the misfortune (as it is generally regarded) 
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to lose several of his children in their infancy, derived unspeakable 
consolation from the hopeful statements of the Swedish seer as to the 
condition of infants in the other life, and wished to impart the same 
healing balm to those who are similarly afflicted. 

Where do our children go when the ties which connect them with 
their fond parents and the present life, are sundered by the hand of 
death? Into what spiritual and celestial region,— into what ethereal 
and genial atmosphere are the tender innocents transported at this 
incipient but eventful period of their existence? Is a home provided 
for them in the other life? Does the divine mercy still hover over 
them with a loving eye? Now that they are separated from the affec- 
tionate embrace of their earthly parents, are there any divine arms 
stretched out to receive and encompass them ? — to guide their tottering 
footsteps, and prevent them from falling? What happens to them on 
the threshold of eternity? Whither do they go? Who are their new 
associates? Who takes care of them? 


As soon as the heart ceases to beat [says Dr. H., reproducing the views of Sweden- 
borg], and the lungs to breathe, the angels of the resurrection perceive by the move- 
ments of the face that the spirit is about to merge into consciousness again. With 
eager pleasure they impart to it their own sphere of unutterable serenity and peace ; 
for, in the other life, affections and thoughts radiate, and are reflected or absorbed 
just as the rays of light are in this. The painful or stormy elements of human 
passion are all quiescent, and every soul awakens into inner life, as if breathing an 
enchanted atmosphere and listening to heavenly music. These celestial angels 
detain the mind of the new-comer as long as possible in this holy and happy frame. 

As the inner nature of the novitiate-spirit unfolds itself, the dissimilar spirits 
repel, and the celestial angels seem to retire to their own abodes, to start again on 
their labor of love. The risen spirit passes under the tutelage of the spiritual 
angels, who now appear and take charge of him with every demonstration of affec- 
tionate interest. 

They restore the just-liberated spiritual body to sight. They seem to roll off a 
kind of membrane from the eye, and to draw something very gently from the face. 
This, however, is merely an appearance, whereby is represented the change from 
natural to spiritual thought. Spiritual light, which is sevenfold brighter than the 
light of the noonday sun, now bursts upon the delighted spirit. What a world of 
beauty and wonder! With what amazement he is filled ! 

So our children grow and live in heaven, inhabiting palaces of indescribable 
beauty ; feeding on delicate fruits and nectars ; clothed in shining raiment ; sleeping 
without fear of any rude awakening, and drawing new life from the Lord in their 
sweet slumbers ; associated with none but the wise and good; instructed by the 
most wonderful methods; enjoying the most delightful games and amusements ; 
training under the wisest and best masters for positions of usefulness in the eternal 
life ; developing morally and mentally beyond our poor, human conception ; attain- 
ing the full stature, beauty and perfection of the human form, and approaching 
continually nearer and nearer to that grander idcal—the image of God! How 
beautiful is all this! How rational! How consoling! 


If this be only the dream of a poet, it is one of those delicious ones 
that throw new light over the dark passages of the past,—over the 
uncertain, questionable possibilities of the future. Dr. Holcombe has 
discussed with ability and earnestness various other topics, of much 
interest, appropriate to the flowery and celestial region into which he 
has wandered, and where he seems to delight to linger, directing a 
questioning gaze towards every object. We commend his researches 
and disclosures to the consideration of our readers, who will be 
pleased, whatever they may think of the statements of the writer 
(which are often of a novel character), to note his sincerity, and the 
unwavering faith by which he is sustained. 
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The Relation of the Sexes Here and Hereafter is the title of another of 
our author’s works which has produced no little sensation in theological 
circles. On this subject Dr. Holcombe lays down broadly the follow- 
ing proposition : 

Sex, love, and marriage, not used in their common and restricted sense, but in 
their widest and most philosophical meanings, are the keys to all the phenomena of 
mind and matter. Every object in nature is male or female, and one sex is always 
complementary of the other. Love is the elective affinity, the passional attraction 
which exists between these complementary forms or sexes. Marriage is the union of 
the sexes, producing the organisation of all things, whether it be the creation of the 
individual or the perpetuation of the species. Sex is the universal form; love the 
universal power or force ; and marriage the universal result. (pp. 14, 15). 


Dr. Holcombe cites the authority of various learned men to the 
same effect, but none of them has stated the duality which exists in 
nature with more force and distinctness than Mr. Grindon, of England, 
who says: 

Underlying every phenomenon of the material world, and underlying every 
psychological occurrence, there is found a fixed causative relation of two things, or 
two principles, as the case may be ; different and unequal, yet of such a difference 
and of such an inequality that, like man and woman, who constitute the type and 
interpretation of the whole of nature both visible and invisible, each is the comple- 
ment of the other—one being gifted with energy to act, and the other with equal 
energy and aptitude to react. All phenomena, alike of matter and of mind, resolve 
into this dual z7/rtus. Whether physical or spiritual, animal or vegetable, Life always 
presents itself as communicated through one simple formula—¢he reciprocal action 
and reaction of complementaries. 


We have no objection to regard this duality in nature as a universal, 
vital, fundamental principle, entering into the very constitution of the 
universe, and indispensable to its perpetuity. Without going particu- 
larly into detail, it is recognised by the curious and philosophic eye 
in all the phenomena of vegetable, animal and spiritual life. We 
believe that there is at length an entire concurrence among learned 
inquirers as to this point, and that it has ceased to be disputed. 

When it is affirmed by our author that sex and marriage are eternal, 
we presume nothing more is meant than that man remains man, and 
woman remains woman to all eternity ; that no miraculous and extra- 
ordinary changes are effected in the relations the parties have always 
sustained to each other, by reason of their removal from a lower to a 
higher state of existence ; that the unity of man, resulting from the 
union of heavenly love and wisdom in the will and understanding, 
according to the constitutional differences which exist between the 
sexes, is not destroyed, but raised and perfected in consequence of 
such removal ; in a word, that as there is a natural body and a spiritual 
body, so there is a natural marriage and a spiritual marriage, and 
though the natural marriage ceases with this life, the spiritual marriage, 
or union of congenial souls, is continued into the next life, for the 
promotion of great spiritual ends. 

Dr. Holcombe dwells at length on the strongly-marked constitutional 
differences of the sexes, fitting them for diffe: at spheres of thought, 
activity, and occupation. These differences, which are a cause of 
imperfection so long as the parties are isolated from each other, 
become the cause of mutual strength and perfection when they are 
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united, man supplying certain traits and qualities in which woman is 
deficient, and woman certain characteristics in which man is deficient. 
Thus man and woman constitute two moieties, which it is indispensable — 
that marriage should bring together in order to make one whole human 
being. ‘The theory set forth by this ingenious writer is well worthy of 
the serious consideration of those who would disorganise the social 
system by clothing woman with the official functions of man in all the 
great affairs of life. 

Reverting now [says our author] to the spiritual differences between the sexes, we 
discover the wonderful office of woman in revéaling the beautiful to man, and thereby 
uniting him to herself. The Divine Love comes to woman, not directly from the 
Lord, but mediately through man. It is therefore the man’s wisdom or intellectual 
sphere which the woman appropriates and marries to her own love derived from the, 
Lord. The beauty of woman is derived from this union. Man is therefore attracted 
by woman’s beauty, because, although he is intellectually unconscious of it, that 
beauty is the outward figure, symbol, and revelation of something inherent in his own 
intellectual organisation. It is himself in another form. It is bone of his bone, and 
flesh of his flesh. Woman is attracted to man because he realises for her in his 
deeds of strength and wisdom the ideals of her love ; but man sees himself reflected 
in woman, and his wisdom mirrored back to him in the engaging forms of beauty. 


The most remarkable of Dr. Holcombe’s works, and the one which 
has probably been received with the greatest amount of popular favor, 
is a novel bearing the following singular title: Jz Both Worlds, being, 
in fact, an imaginary autobiography of Lazarus of Bethany. 

Novels, now-a-days, are a favorite channel for the communication of 
important truths. ‘They are eloquent representations not so much of 
fictions as of facts. ‘They are sincere and powerful tributes which 
genius pays to reality, the object of its adoration, by calling in 
imagination and prophecy to the aid of philosophy and experience. 
There is no serious objection to this form of literature. It has its 
foundation in the noblest attributes of our nature. But when a novel 
claims our attention, we always ask first, “Where is the scene laid?” 
Our affections, our patriotism, our humanity cling around localities. 
The /ocus & guo is a most interesting point of inquiry. We next turn 
to the narrative, the characters, and the moral. Since the days of 
Walter Scott, who blended fiction with history, we are always exacting 
in these respects. 

Here we have a novel, the scenes of which are placed not in one 
but in two worlds, in both of which we have a real interest, inasmuch 
as one is our birthplace and the other our inheritance. To New 
Churchmen, as they are called, # ¢. the disciples of Emanuel Sweden- 
borg, the spiritual regions, with all their beautiful scenery, are familiar 
territory. ‘They have often travelled thither with their iduminated 
guides, conversed with their inhabitants, and brought back much 
supernal intelligence of the highest interest. We are not surprised, 
therefore, to find that Dr. Holcombe is prepared to give to the world 
sketches such as were seldom or never before drawn by any human 
artist. 

The movement of the work has an energy and swiftness which 
carry the reader along with the author. He is full of his subject, 
even to overflowing. We have no disposition to pause, speculate, and 
philosophise about his opinions. We take them for granted, and are 
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fully occupied with the story, however strange, startling, and improb- 
able. We are sure that he writes like an honest, enlightened man, 
under the impulse of his own convictions, and we demand nothing more 
at his hands. 

We have first an account of Lazarus’ early years, of his family con- 
nections, of his father and mother, of his sisters Martha and Mary. 
An unearthly interest gathers around his history arising from the 
unique circumstances interwoven in it, which separate him from the 
rest of his race and make him a marked character. His temporary 
intromission into the spiritual world takes his story out of the ordinary 
course of events, and affords the author all opportunity to display the 
powers of a creative imagination. The choice of such an individual 
for the hero of a novel would never have occurred to any one but a 
New Churchman. He saw that he could readily avail himself of the 
opportunity to spread before the world, in the guise of imaginative 
fiction, an amount of supra-mundane intelligence of the most surprising 
character. 

An individual who has passed beyond the boundaries of the tomb 
into the other life, and, after several days, returns to the natural 
world, retaining a vivid impression of all that he saw and heard, and 
of all that occurred to him in that undiscovered country from whose 
bourne no previous traveller had returned, would, of course, have 
much to say that was not only new, but striking, and even startling. 
The reader, when such a narrative is proposed to him, has his curiosity 
awakened, and is prepared for extraordinary revelations. 


I alone [says Lazarus, speaking of himself] of all mankind, have lived consciously 
in both worlds long enough to discover their relations to each other. What my 
fellow-men have seen only on the surface, I have examined interiorly. I have seen 
the secret springs of human pride, ambition, passion, and folly. I have seen the souls 
of men as they appear in the sight of angels. And my instructions in that world 
were all based upon my experiences in this. 


The initial chapter of the work shows how the manuscript containing 
the curious autobiography of Lazarus, together with the remains of his 
body, were accidentally discovered many years ago, by a party of gentle- 
men engaged in hunting in Palestine, in a cave to which they had 
tracked their game. The manuscript was in the Greek language, and 
the translator now presents it to the public in an English dress, and 
in a style suited to the taste of the nineteenth century. 

Lazarus belonged to a wealthy and highly respectable family. His 
mother died in his infancy, and his little brother Samuel while he was 
a mere child. His father, an excellent man, took great pains with the 
education of his children, and Martha and Mary his sisters, as well as 
himself, were scrupulously trained in the way they should go, and were 
models for their virtues and their intelligence. ‘These Jewish maidens 
were remarkable for their attractive qualities and their personal beauty, 
which became more striking to observers from the contrasts, mental 
and physical, which existed between them. Both were exceedingly 
lovely. Lazarus says of them,— 


Mary was my lily; Martha my rose. Martha was my ruby; Mary my pearl. 
Martha was reason; Mary was sentiment. Martha was wisdom; Mary love. 
Martha was faith, looking fixedly at the stars; Mary was charity, looking trustfully 
beyond them to God, 
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The loss of a tender mother was a great grief to this loving, 
happy, reverent household ; but, abating that shadow which enveloped 
the bright memories of the past, the circumstances of the family were 
hopeful, and the redoubled ‘assiduities of the remaining parent, who 
provided liberally for the present and future comfort and respectability 
of those who were so dear to him, consoled them for their great afflic- 
tion. At length “this good and wise father” withdrew from all asso- 
ciation with the children of his love, shutting himself up in a private 
apartment, and forbidding the approach even of his own children to 
his presence. He had been smitten with leprosy ; and when it was 
known that he was afflicted with this loathsome disease, the Jewish 
ordinances, which required that such persons should be separated 
from all contact and communication with their kind, were enforced 
against him. He was driven into the wilderness, to become the com- 
panion thenceforth of the beasts of the field and the fowls of the 
air. A heavy calamity thus fell suddenly upon the members of this 
interesting and unprotected family. Their counsellor and friend was 
removed from them by a sentence worse than that of death, for the 
leper was generally regarded in that superstitious and intolerant age 
as suffering under the curse of Almighty God. What added to the 
iniquity and cruelty of the proceeding was that the enforcement of this 
barbarous decree was brought about by the direct intervention of his 
brother-in-law, Magistus. 

This Magistus was a bad man, and a magician, who, under the 
cloak of religion and a sanctimonious observance of the ritual of the 
law, led an evil life and practised forbidden arts. He was also a 
miser, who had long coveted the wealth of his unfortunate brother-in- 
law ; and being now by law invested with the management of the 
estate of the minors, he determined by fraudulent means to get posses- 
sion of it, and deprive the children of their just rights. By his base 
contrivances, Lazarus is at length separated from his sisters, and sent 
into the wilderness on a false errand of mercy to his suffering father, 
but which was really a trap laid for his own destruction. Fortunately 
he escapes from the snare, and encounters in the wilderness John the 
Baptist, under whose guidance he finds his way back to Bethany at a 
most critical period in the history of his sister Martha. 

It is unnecessary to pursue the narrative, which is one of suffering 
to Lazarus, and of trial and temptation to his sisters. Mary Magda- 
len appears upon the scene ; also Simon Magus. 

Martha and Mary were soon smitten with the charms of the new 
religion, and became converts. They sat at the feet of the Saviour 
with mingled emotions of delight and reverence. Lazarus more 
slowly adopted the self-denying principles of Christianity. He was, 
however, thoroughly conversant in the philosophy of the schools, and 
his mind highly cultivated after the Greek model. He had also 
visited Rome. Under the enlightened direction of his uncle, Belt- 
rezzor, a pagan philosopher, but whose religion was almost of the 
Christian type, full of beauty and charity, he had made excellent 
progress. His sisters, whom he ardently loved, had, without his 
seeming to recognise the plastic force by which his character was 
moulded, exercised an influence at once powerful and genial upon his 
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opening manhood, and not less so upon the mind of the beautiful but 
loving Mary Magdalen. 

Lazarus and his sisters had been invited to dine at the house of 
Simon, a Pharisee, and an assurance hadebeen given them that Jesus 
would be present on the occasion. The following are the reflections 
of Lazarus on his first interview with the Saviour of mankind : 


He came [says Lazarus], and saluted us all with a charming grace and sweetness 
of manner. His face was handsome, thoughtful, and benevolent, but did not strike 
you as majestic or sublime. There was a winning sociality in his conversation, 
which you did not expect from his serene and rather pensive countenance. He was 
quiet and modest in his demeanor; and instead of leading the thoughts of the 
company, he spoke less than any one present. 

Reflecting, by the light of later and grander experiences, upon the first impres- 
sions made on me by this mysterious man, I am convinced that not only his face, his 
<a his words, but his whole life was comparatively a sealed’ book to the 
people who saw him in the flesh. They saw only the outside, the husk, the fleshly, 
not the heavenly part of him. They were ignorant of the sublimities, the infinities 
concealed within. Whoever sees only the ‘physical, and not at the same time the 
spiritual side of anything, sees little. The flowers, the gems, the clouds, all beauti- 
ful objects, on the spiritual side are full of sacred mysteries. Ignorant of these little 
things, how could the men of that day comprehend the Christ? (pp. 162-3). 


Lazarus thus describes his death and entrance into the spiritual 
world : 


I grew worse, and the end approached. I had not realised my condition. I had 
neither fear nor hope. I had no thought of death or of Jesus. At last, however, 
when I found I was dying, I heard my sisters calling frantically on his name. The 
name may have touched some silver chord of my memory. ‘The sweet benevolent 
face appeared before me, Mary Magdalen in her “dark mw ol kneeling behind.. The 
tender words, “Thy sins are forgiven,” echoed in my ears. Mary and Martha 
seemed to me like two shining angels floating up into heaven. A sudden halo 
blazed around the head of Jesus. I ‘reached out my arms to him with wonder and 
delight, fell back and expired with a smile upon my lips. 

Our sleep is an awakening ; our death is a birth, our burial a resurrection. The 
slumber of a babe upon its mother’s breast, drawing from her bodily warmth the 
sweet magnetism of life, is a picture of the true state of every human soul, leaning 
unconsciously upon the bosom of God at the moment when bereaved friends are 
exclaiming : 

“ He is dead! he is dead !” 

They called me dead. My sisters and their companions rent their garments and 
covered their heads with ashes. Unconscious of their grief, I passed beyond the 
shadows of this world, beyond these vows and sorrows into the pure light of a 
spiritual realm. (pp. 170-171.) 


Here he meets with his father and John the Baptist, with whom he 
has interesting conversations in respect to the heavenly life and its 
wonders. He is greatly astonished at all he hears and beholds, and 
is overwhelmed with amazement, above all things else, with a personal 
manifestation with which he is favored of the Lord himself. 


We had been walking [he says] in an easterly direction during the latter part of 
our conversation. Suddenly their appeared before us a vast golden-colored sheet or 
blaze of light in the east. it was exceedingly brilliant, but at the same time inex- 
pressibly soft and beautiful. In the centre of this great luminous field there was a 
snowy dove with rp pa wings, bearing an olive branch in her mouth. 

“The sphere of the Lord in ‘the world of spirits !” exclaimed my companions in 
a breath ; and they knelt with bowed heads and reverent faces at the approach of 
the resplendent symbol. 

* * & 


“ * * * * * * “ * * 
A sweet calm overspread my senses, and I became aware of the proximity of holy 
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and august presences. I looked around me. I saw a great multitude of good spirits 
before us. All faces were directed to a group of figures which occupied a little 
knoll in their midst. In the centre of their group I recognised Jesus of Nazareth! 

“Has Jesus of Nazareth died also,” I inquired, “and been raised like myself 
from the natural into the spiritual world ?” 

“Oh no!” said John, smiling sweetly at my bewilderment. “He exists in both 
worlds, in all worlds at the same time.” 

“You speak enigmas,” said I; “interpret them.” 

“Whom do you suppose this Jesus to be?” inquired John.earnestly. 

“Some great prophet of God, sent to perform miracles in Judea, and to preach a 
new gospel of peace and love.” 

“ Jesus, the anointed One, is God himself,” said John with deep solemnity. 

I answered nothing, for my mind was blank with astonishment. I gazed at the 
shining form with solemn awe. I now observed that Jesus was speaking or 
preaching to the multitude around him. I did not, however, hear a word he said. 


John then employs various arguments to convince Lazarus of the 
divinity of the Son of God. Of his omnipresence he says: 


“This Jesus, the Messiah, is everywhere. If you ascend into the heaven next above 
us, on fitting occasions you would see him there in a more glorified form. If you 
mount still higher, you will, you will only be coming nearer to him, and behold 
him in his more resplendent glory. Sometimes he appears to the angels as a divine 
man standing in the sun of the spiritual world. It was this truth, transmitted by 
tradition to the ancient people of Asia, which gave rise (as they fell into naturalism) 
to the worship of the natural sun and the adoration of fire. 

“In estimating the difference,” said John, “between Jesus and other teachers of 
divine truth, the fact of deepest significance is that he was born of a virgin. The 
soul of man is derived from his father; therefore, as to his inmost he was differ- 
ent from other men. He was not some angelic form returning into the flesh, or let 
down from heaven into it; for that is impossible. And if it were so, his claims to 
omnipotence, infinity, eternity, the Godhead, would be preposterous. No: the sou! 
of Jesus Christ was not introduced into his earthly body through the agency or inter- 
mediation of any created intelligence. His soul is the Divine Life, the Supreme 
Spirit. 

“Seen from this earthly side, Jesus has no father. Seen from the spiritual side, 
he is the Father. Spirits and angels know him only as the Father. They have 
never heard the term Son in the earthly sense applied to him. There is no Father 
beyond him or above him. Here he never prays to the Father. Here he is 
himself recognised as the Father, Jehovah, the I AM.” 

“These things amaze me,” said I, “beyond expression. Nor do I believe that 
any human being has any true conception of the character of Jesus, or of the mission 
he is filling, or of his plan of redemption. Certainly none of the thoughts you have 
communicated to me have ever dawned on the minds of his disciples.” 

“Nor is it probable,” said John, “that mankind will be prepared for many cen- 
turies to understand what can be comprehended from a spiritual standpoint. The 
least portion of the work of Jesus is apparent to men in the world. ‘The sublime 
and far more difficult portion is wholly invisible to them, as it occurs here in the 
world of spirits which is not open to their perception.” (pp. 196-200.) 


We have not room to follow our author into his description of the 
various marvels of the world of spirits, which, regarded merely as 
beautiful poetical fancies, give evidence of a rich, and even sublime 
imagination. ‘The style, too, is worthy of all praise: there is no affec- 
tation nor mannerism about it, but it is vigorous, pure, limpid English, 
which he uses with the precision of a scholar and the ease of a 


practised writer. 
D. K. WHITAKER. 








LOHENGRIN. 





For THe New Ecrectic MaGazine. 





HE legend on which Wagner has founded his opera of 

Lohengrin, recently produced with so much splendor at 

Munich, is a very ancient German tradition, and has many forms. 
In the Low Countries it is told somewhat as follows : 

Long, very long ago, the great Duke of Brabant lay very sick, and 
knowing that his end was at hand, he gave his orders to his faithful 
vassals, and committed to their charge his most precious possessions. 

3ut his chief treasure, his fair daughter Elsa, he entrusted to the 
guardianship of Frederic of Telramonde. Now, this Frederic was 
known far and wide as a good knight and valiant man of arms ; and 
in especial he had vanquished a terrible dragon in Sweden which had 
slain many good knights. But when the fair Elsa had been awhile in 
his keeping, he became smitten with love for her, and forgetting his 
devoir and knightly faith pledged to his dead lord, and overmuch 
exalted with pride that he had been chosen for this high charge, he 
sought to marry her, and when she refused him falsely declared that 
she had promised to be his wife. When the maiden heard this, she 
was greatly angered, and told him to his face that he lied like a false 
knight. So, full of wrath, and minded to be revenged upon her, he 
went to the Emperor Henry, who was called the Fowler, and made 
oath to him that the Duke, Elsa’s father, had affianced her to him, and 
that Elsa herself had consented thereto, and this he would maintain 
in knightly fashion by wager of battle. So the Emperor gave orders 
that Elsa should choose a champion, that the matter might be decided 
in the lists. Many knights offered their services to Elsa, but she 
would choose no champion, trusting that heaven would send her one 
at her need. 

Now, at Montsalva, there was a company of good knights who held 
themselves ever in readiness to succor the afflicted ; and there was a 
sign sent to them when any one was in need of their help, for the 
church-bells would ring of themselves, and then would they draw lots, 
and the knight upon whom the lot fell made himself ready and received 
some token where he was needed. So on a day the bells rung, and 
the knights did according to their custom, and the lot fell upon Lohen- 
grin, son of Percivale. And even as he was mounting his horse, there 
appeared a swan upon the river, swimming towards him, and drawing 
after him a little boat. So Lohengrin dismounted from his horse, and 
entered the boat, commending himself to heaven, and taking with 
him no food nor anything but his armor and weapons, and the swan 
turned him about and swam up the river again, drawing the boat after 
him. Thus he went for five days, at the end of which time the knight 
felt hunger, when the swan drew from the water a fish, of which he 
gave half to Lohengrin, and then they kept on their way. 
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In the meantime Elsa had waited, and as yet no champion had 
appeared, and her vassals murmured, saying that she did wrong, and 
that she should choose some good knight to defend her cause, and wed 
him if he were victorious. So one morning she summoned her vassals 
together in a plain on the banks of the Scheldt, and while they were 
waiting there, the swan came up the river, drawing after him the boat 
in which lay Lohengrin asleep upon his shield. When the boat touched 
the shore, the knight awoke and leaped to land, where Elsa received 
him with great joy, not doubting but this was the champion whom 
heaven had appointed her. And the swan turned him about and 
departed with the boat. 

Then the knight courteously addressed the lady, and prayed her to 
tell him what was her need, inasmuch as he surely knew he had been 
sent to her aid by heaven. So Elsa told him of Frederic’s disloyalty 
and his appeal to the Emperor, and how she must fall into the power 
of that false knight unless a champion should appear to maintain her 
cause. Whereupon Lohengrin told her not to fear, that he would be 
her champion, and that he doubted not of the issue. 

So Elsa, light of heart now that she had a champion who was a 
knight of such noble bearing and seemed so great a man of his hands, 
called together all her friends and kinsmen, and together they went to 
Mentz. And the Emperor Henry, who was holding his court at Frank- 
furt, when he heard that the Duchess had found a champion and was 
come to Mentz, went thither also and all his court with him, and a day 
was appointed for the combat and the lists were made ready. 

So when the day came, and both knights had made the customary 
oath, the combat began. And the issue remained long doubtful, for 
both were exceeding valiant men, of great strength and skill under 
arms ; howbeit, at last the knight Lohengrin had the better and smote 
Frederic to the earth, and setting his dagger to the joint of his gorget 
summoned him to confess, whereupon that false knight confessed that 
he was guilty of perjury in unjustly accusing the Duchess Elsa. So 
the Emperor pronounced him worthy of death, and his head was 
smitten off with an axe, according to the custom of the time. 

The Emperor also gave the Lady Elsa, who in sooth was nothing 
loth, in marriage to the knight Lohengrin, and the wedding was cele- 
brated with great magnificence. But Lohengrin told his wife that she 
must never ask him of what race he sprang nor whence he came, for 
if she did this she would lose him forever. 

So they lived together for some years in great happiness, and the 
knight Lohengrin ruled the lands of Brabant and Limburg like a most 
wise and just prince. But it fell on a day that in a tournament he 
grievously wounded the Duke of Cleves in the arm. And in the banquet 
that followed, the Duchess of Cleves, who was greatly angered with 
Lohengrin, said to the Duchess Elsa: “Of a truth your husband is a 
fair knight and a good tilter, and it may well be that he is a good 
Christian also. And it may be that he is sprung of a noble race, as I 
doubt not you know, who have married him and given him a dukedom ; 
howbeit evil tongues say that no one knows what is ‘his lineage nor 
whence he came.” ,And Elsa answered her never a word. But the 
bitter speech of the Duchess troubled her sore, and at night when she 
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thought of the matter, and how her husband had forbidden her ever 
to ask him of his lineage, she wept bitterly. And when the knight 
her husband perceived that she was weeping, he asked her the cause. 
And Elsa made answer: “The Duchess of Cleves said a thing to me 
this day that has pierced my heart.” Whereupon the knight was silent 
and asked her no further. And on the next night she wept again, and 
he asked her again what troubled her. And she made answer as 
before, and again he held his peace. Howbeit, on the third night she 
could not refrain, so she said to him: “I beseech you, my dear lord 
and beloved husband, tell me where you were born and of what 
parentage ; for it cannot be that so good a knight and wise prince can 
be sprung from any than a very noble race.” But he answered her 
not. 

But in the morning he arose at daybreak, and awaking Elsa, told 
her all his lineage, and how the good knight Percivale was his father, 
and how he had been sent to her by a sign from heaven, and also how, 
since she had broken his command, he could no longer be permitted 
to live with her. Then, when she began to weep bitterly, he strove to 
comfort her, saying that it was not by his own will that he went ; and 
causing their two children to be brought, he kissed and embraced them, 
and gave them much wise counsel, and gave them his horn and his 
sword, and to Elsa he gave a ring which had been his mother’s. And 
while he was yet taking leave of them, the swan came swimming up 
the river with the boat, and Lohengrin entered into it and went away 
even as he had come. 

So Elsa mourned exceedingly and put on blatk garments in sign of 
widowhood ; but the swan bore the knight Lohengrin to the land of 
Lyzaboria, where he wedded a princess, the beautiful Belaye. And 
Belaye loved him so exceedingly that she could not bear that he should 
be absent from her, even for a moment ; and when, as often happened, 
he went to the chase, she would sit overcome with terror, for her mind 
ever misgave her that she would not see him again. So one of her 
women told her that if she would draw some drops of blood from 
her husband’s breast, just over his heart, and wear them over her own 
heart, he would never leave her so long as he was alive. But Belaye 
said that she would never give her consent to bind him to her by any 
enchantment other than her own love. 

Then the woman went to the kinsmen of Belaye, and told them if 
they did not do this thing, Belaye would die, for the knight’s absences 
grew more frequent and for a longer time, and Belaye’s grief and fears 
ever waxed more and more. So one day, when he had returned 
weary from the chase and was sleeping heavily, they attempted to get 
the drops of blood. But Lohengrin awoke, and seeing them, suspected 
that ihey wished to kill him by treachery, and seizing his sword slew 
more than a hundred of them. Then the rest set on him more fiercely, 
and in the combat Lohengrin was pierced through the arm. And at 
the sight of his blood they repented what they had done; but the 
wound could not be stanched, and in a short time Lohengrin died. 
And when Belaye knew of it, she also died of grief, and was buried in 
the same tomb with her husband, amid the great sorrow of all the 
people. And in after times an abbey was built over their graves, 
which was much honored and visited by many pilgrims. 
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VERONA AND ITS RIVERS.* 


R. RUSKIN’S lecture on Friday, the 4th inst., at the Royal 
Institution, thus commenced :— 


If you chance to be at Verona on a clear, warm summer’s day, and to be weary, 
as may well happen at the end of it, take a light carriage and drive out at the eastern 
gate (on the way to the station for Venice). You will see, fifty yards beyond the 
gate, a good road turning to the left — and from that as immediately another turning 
to the left again, which, by a gradual slope, begins to ascend the hill on which the 
eastern walls of Verona are built. You will then presently find yourself, if it is 
towards evening, in the shade of those walls, and in the cool and pure air, ascending 
by a winding road a hill covered with maize and vines, into the rocks of which, 
between you and the city walls, a steep ditch has been cut, some thirty feet deep by 
sixty or eighty wide — the deience of the city on that side being trusted to this one 
magnificent trench, cut out of the solid rock, and to the precipice-like wall above, 
with towers crested with forked battlements set along it at due intervals. 

It was possible to cut that rock-trench, which, as you will find presently, is carried 
up the hill beside you for about an English mile, without gunpowder ; Gennes the 
rock is a soft and crumbling milestone, on which, when you see the dusty banks of it 
emerge under the hedges by the roadside, you—if a member of the Royal Institu- 
tion — must look with reverence. For in that white rock there are fossil creatures 
still so like the creatures they were once, that there it first occurred to the human 
brain to imagine that the buried shapes were not mockeries of life, but had indeed 
once lived; and, under thése white banks by the road-side was born, like a poor 
Italian gypsy, the modern science of Geology. 

Whether a member of the Royal Institution or not, if you are a member of any 
institution of a social and civil character, you must look with still greater reverence 
on the grey moat and on the wall that rises between you and the sun. The wall was 
chiefly built, the moat entirely excavated, by Can Grande della Scala; and it repre- 
sents typically the form of defence which rendered it possible for the life and the arts 
of citizens to be preserved and practised in an age of habitual war. Not only so, 
but it is the wall of the actual city which headed the great Lombard league, which 
was the beginner of personal and independent power in the Italian nation, and the 
first banner-bearer, therefore, of all that has been vitally independent in religion and 
in art throughout the entire Christian world to this day. 

The road ascends continually the vine-clad slope on your right, becoming steeper 
and prouder —the great wall drawing itself out, tower above tower, and the blue of 
distant Lombardy flowing deep and deeper over its lower battlements. After 
walking the horses about a mile, there is a level bit of road which brings you to the 
upper angle of the wall, and thence, looking down the northern descent, you may see 
a great round tower at the foot of it, not forked in battlements, but with embrasures 
for guns. Now the banks under which you have passed were the cradle of modern 
science. The battlemented wall was the cradle of civic life. That low circular 
tower is the cradle of modern war and of all its desolation. It is the first European 
tower for artillery; the beginning of fortification against gunpowder — the beginning, 
that is to say, of the end of a// fortification ; of the system which costs you fifteen 
millions a year, and leaves at this instant England without defence. 


The road now turns away from the city, and still ascends till — 


We may now see easily that we are on the point of a vast promontory or spur 
about ten miles long thrown out from the Alps, and of which the last rock dies into 
the plain exactly at that eastern gate of Verona out of which we came to climb it. 
Now this promontory is one of the sides of the great gate out of Germany into Italy 
through which the Goths always entered ; cloven up to Innspruck by the Inn, and 
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down to Verona by the Adige. And by this gate not only the Gothic armies came, 
but after the Italian nation is formed, the current of northern life enters still into its 
heart through the mountain artery, as constantly and strongly as the cold waves of 
the Adige itself. Now the porch of it here towards Italy is literally like a scene in 
the Arabian Nights. It reminds one precisely of some such passages as — And at 
the end of the plain the prince came to a gate between two mountains, and the 
mountains were mixed of marble and brass. That is here literally true. The rock 
of this promontory on which we are seated hardens as we trace it back to the Alps, 
first into a limestone having knots of splendid brown jasper in it as our chalk has 
flints, and in a few miles more into true marble, coloured by iron into a glowing 
orange or pale warm red—the peach-blossom marble, of which Verona is chiefly 
built — and then as you advance farther into the hills, into variegated marbles so rich 
and grotesque in their veinings, and so fancifully lending themselves to decoration, 
that this last time of my stay at Verona I was quite seriously impeded in my ex- 
aminations of sculpture, and disturbed in what — at the age of fifty-one — may yet 
be left in me of poetical sentiment, by involuntary misgivings whether the churches 
were real churches, or only museums of practical geology in connection with that 
of Jermyn-street. 


Looking over from this mountain promontory —“ which at its base 
has been the beginning of lovely building, and at its extremity the 
beginning of accurate science ”—this is the landscape we behold :— 


There is first this blue Lombardic plain, wide as the sea; and in the very centre 
of it, at about twelve miles away from you, a little cluster of domes and towers, with 
a gleam of white water round them. That is Mantua. Look beyond its fretted out- 
line, and you will see that in that direction the plain—elsewhere boundless — is 
ended by undulation of soft hills. Those are the Apennines above Parma. Then 
look to the left, and just beyond the roots of the Alps you will see the cluster of the 
cones of the Euganean hills, and the space at their feet, in which rests Padua, and 
the gleam of horizon beyond them, in which rests Venice. Look then north-eastward, 
and touched into a crown of strange rubies as the sun descends, there is the snowy 
cluster of the Alps of Friuli. Then turn to the north-west, and under the sunset 
itself you will see the Adige flow forth from its enchanted porch of marble, and in 
one strong and almost straight stream, blanched always bright by its swiftness, re- 
flecting on its eddies neither bank nor cloud, but only light, stretch itself along 
among the vines to the Verona lying at your feet —there first it passes the garden 
walls of the church of St. Leno, then under the battlements of the great bridge of 
the Scaligers, then passes away out of sight behind the hill on which, though among 
ghastly modern buildings, here and there you may still trace a grey fragment of 
tower and wall, the remnants of the palace of Theodoric of Verona, Dietrich of 
Bern. 

Now I do not think that there is any other rock in all the world from which the 
places and monuments of so complex and deep a fragment of the history of its ages 
can be visible as from this piece of crag, with its blue and prickly weeds. For you 
have thus beneath you at once the birth-places of Virgil and of Livy — the homes of 
Dante and Petrarch, and the source of the most sweet and pathetic inspiration to 
your own Shakspeare—the spot where the civilisation of the Gothic kingdoms was 
founded on the throne of Theodoric; and there, whatever was strongest in the 
Italian race redeemed itself into life by its league against Barbarossa; the beginning 
of the revival of natural science and medicine in the schools of Padua; the centre 
of Italian chivalry, in the power of the Scaligers; of Italian cruelty, in that of 
Ezzelin ; and, lastly, the birthplace of the highest art ; for among those hills, or by 
this very Adige bank, were born Mantegna, Titian, Correggio, and Veronese. 

I cannot disentangle for you even the simplest of the inlaid threads of this tapestry 
of the fates of men that here lies beneath us, infinite like the purple of the great 
valley and the greater hills. But I can now mass it out for you in its broad design 
of light and darkness, better at least than I was able to do twenty years ago, when I 
first tried to interpret the story of these cities of the plain. 


Mr. Ruskin then called attention to the fact that he had divided 
the drawings from Verona placed in the room into three separate 
series. The first of so-called Lombard architecture, the second of Gothic, 
the third of the early period of Revival, with its connected painting. 
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The Lombardic period is one of savage but noble life gradually subjected to law. 
It is the forming of men, not out of clay, but wild beasts. And art of this period in 
all countries, including our own Norman especially, is, in the inner heart of it, the 
subjection of savage or terrible, or foolish and erring life to a dominant law. It is 
government and conquest of fearful dreams. There is in it as yet no germ of true 
hope — only the conquest of evil, and the waking from darkness and terror, The 
literature of it is, as in Greece, far in advance of art, and is already full of the most 
tender and impassioned beauty, while the art is still grotesque and dreadful ; but, 
however wild, it is supreme above all others by its expression of governing law, and 
here at Verona is the very centre and utmost reach of that expression. 

I know nothing in architecture at once so exquisite and so wild and so strange in 
the expression of self-conquest achieved almost in a dream. For observe, these 
barbaric races, educated in violence — chiefly in war and in hunting — cannot feel or 
see clearly as they are gradually civilised whether this element in which they have 
been brought up is evil or not. They mzst be good ‘soldiers and hunters —that is 
their life; yet they know that killing is evil, and they do not expect to find wild 
beasts in heaven. They have been trained by pain, by violence, by hunger and cold. 
They know there is a good in these things as well as evil—they are perpetually 
hesitating between the two thoughts of them. But one thing they see clearly, that 
killing and hunting, and every-form of misery and of passion, must somehow at last 
be subdued by law, which shall bring good out of it all, and which they feel more 
and more constraining them every hour. Now, if with this sympathy you look at 
their dragon and wild beast decoration, you will find that it now tells you about these 
Lombards far more than they could know of themselves. You may smile at my 
saying so, but all the actions, and much more the arts, of men tell to others, not onl 
what the worker does not know, but what he never can know of himself— which 
you can only recognise by being in an element more advanced and wider than his. 


Then passing to the second period, to be thought of roughly as 
Dante’s time, Mr. Ruskin said that here was to be found the highest 
development of Italian character and chivalry, with an entirely believed 
Christian religion :— 


You get, therefore, joy, and courtesy, and hope, and a lovely peace in death. 
And with these you have two fearful elements of evil. You have first such con- 
fidence in the virtue of the creed that men hate and persecute all who do not accept 
it. And worse still, you find such confidence in the power of the creed that men 
not only can do anything that is wrong, and be themselves for a word of faith 
pardoned, but are even sure that after the wrong is done God is sure to put it all 
right again for them, or even make things better than they were before. Now, I 
need not point out to you how the spirit of persecution, as well as of vain hope 
founded on creed only, is mingled in every line with the lovely moral teaching of the 
“ Divina Commedia ”— nor need I point out to you how, between the persecution of 
other people’s creeds and the absolution of one’s own crimes, all Christian error is 
concluded. 


Of the third period, in which art and science in Italy gained their 
highest perfection, Mr. Ruskin said :— 


And now, thirdly, we come to the period when classical literature and art were 
again known in Italy, and the painters and sculptors, who had been gaining steadily 
in power for two hundred years — power not of practice merely, but of race also — 
with every circumstance in their favour around them, received their finally perfect 
instruction, both in geometrical science, in that of materials, and in the anatomy and 
action of the human body. Also the people about them—the models of their 
work — had been pactechel in personal beauty by a chivalric war ; in imagination by 
a transcendental philosophy ; in practical intellect by stern struggle for civic law ; 
and in commerce, not in falsely made or vile or unclean things, but in lovely things, 
beautifully and honestly made. And now, therefore, you get out of all the world’s 
long history since it was peopled by men till now — you get just fifty years of perfect 
work. Perfect. It is a strong word —it is also a ¢vwe one. The doing of these 
fifty years is unaccusably Right, as art ; what its sentiment may be — whether too 
great or too little—whether superficial or sincere—is another question, but as 
artists’ work it admits no conception of anything better. 
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It is true that in the following age founded on the absolutely stern rectitude of 
this, there came a phase of gigantic power, and of exquisite ease and felicity, which 
possess an awe and a charm of their own. They are more inimitable than the 
work of the perfect school. But they are not ferfect. It is a subtle question whether 
the greater manifestation of power in them indicates greater inherent power or not. 
I am not able—no man, unless one of their equals, would be able —to tell you, 
whether there is really more strength in Gainsborough, who can draw a mouth with 
one undulating sweep of his pencil, or in Carpaccio, who will take half an hour at 
least to do apparently little more. But I can tell you positively that Carpaccio’s 
work is faultless when done — it is a mouth, and a perfect one, whereas Gainsborough’s 
is only a lovely streak of vermilion, which looks like a mouth a little way off. 

Now it is very difficult to find a name for this wonderful fifty years’ space. You 
cannot call it classical, for its styles differ in all kinds of ways from the time antique. 
Still less can you call it Christian, for its direct inspiration is entirely heathen. You 
cannot name it from any king, for no king of this time was worthy of the age ; and 
you cannot name it from any one art-master, for twenty masters were equally worthy 
the age at once. SolI shall call it simply the “ Age of the Masters” Fifty Years. 
Mind you I cannot name half their great workmen for you, but these are the greatest 
of them— Luini, Leonardo, John Bellini, Vettor Carpaccio, Andrea Mantegna, 
Andrea Verrocchio, Cima de Corregliano, Perugino, and in date, though only in his 
earlier life, belonging to the school, Raphael. But you may best recollect the great 
fifty years as the prime of life of three men. John Bellini, born 1430, died at go, in 
1516; Mantegna, born 1430, died at 76, in 1506; and Vettor Carpaccio —I am not 
sure of the date ot his birth, but he died in 1522. 

Now observe, the object of these masters is wholly different from that of the 
former school. The central Gothic men always want chiefly to impress you with the 
facts of their subject ; but the masters of this finished time desire only to make 
everything dainty and delightful. We have not many pictures of the class in England, 
but several have been of late added to the National Gallery, and the Perugino there, 
especially the compartment with Raphael and Tobit, and the little St. Jerome by 
John Bellini, will perfectly show you this main character — pictorial perfectness and 
deliciousness — sought before everything else. You will find, if you look into that 
St. Jerome, that everything in it is exquisite, complete, and pure; there is not a 
particle of dust in the cupboards, nor a cloud in the air; the wooden shutters are 
dainty, the candlesticks are dainty, the saint’s scarlet hat is dainty, and its violet 
tassel, and its ribbon, and his blue cloak, and his spare pair of shoes, and his little 
brown partridge— it is all a perfect quintessence of innocent luxury — absolute 
delight, without one drawback in it, nor taint of the Devil anywhere. 

I don’t know another picture like it, except a Nativity by Luini, belonging to the 
present Count Borromeo; it is a picture about the same size — painted rather more 
slightly than Luini’s usual work in oil—and with a felicity of heart that wholly 
refuses to see anything grave in this Nativity; it is a bright fable of perfect joy, and 
heaven come down to earth—the Madonna is not worshipping the child, but merely 
holding it and gazing at it, her face lost in one sweet satisfied rapture of mere love. 
She is going to lay it in the manger —and because the straw is out of order, two 
exquisite little cherubs, with ruby wings, are shaking it up. 

Well, for other pictures of this class. There were two exquisite ones in the 
Winter Academy, a little Narcissus by Luini, and the Peter Martyr by John Bellini — 
the last very valuable, because you saw in a moment the main characteristic of the 
school, that it mattered not in the least to John, and that he doesn’t expect it to 
matter to you, whether people are martyred or not, so long as one can make a pretty 
grey of their gowns, and a nice white of their sleeves, and infinite decoration of 
forest leaves behind, and a divine picture at last out of all. Everything in the world 
was done and made only that it might be rightly painted ; that is the true master’s 
creed. 

I used to think all this very wrong once, and that it meant general falseness and 
hardness of heart, and soon. It means nothing of the kind. It means only that 
one’s whole soul is put into one’s work, and that the entire soul so spent is healthy 
and happy, and cannot vex itself with questions, cares, or pains. 


Mr. Ruskin next proceeded, amidst the profound and animated 
attention which his eloquence had imposed upon his audience, to 
speak to practical purpose of the rivers of Verona. He said :— 
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There is but one river at Verona, nevertheless Dante connects its name with that 
of the Po when he says of the whole of Lombardy, “In sul Paese che Adice e Pc 
riga, Solea valore e cortesia trovarsi Prima che Federigo avesse briga.” I want to 
speak for a minute or two about those great rivers ; because in the efforts that are 
now being made to restore some of its commerce to Venice, precisely the same 
questions are in course of debate which again and again, ever since Venice was a 
city, have put her Senate at pause — namely, how to hold in check the continually 
advancing morass formed by the silt brought down by the Alpine rivers. Is it not 
strange that for at least six hundred years the Venetians have been contending with 
those rivers at their ouths— that is to say, where their strength has become wholly 
irresistible — and never once thought of contending with them at their sources, where 
their infinitely separated streamlets might be, and are meant by Heaven to be, ruled 
as easily as children? And observe how sternly, how constantly the place where they 
are to be governed is marked by the mischief done by their liberty. Consider what 
the advance of the delta of the Po in the Adriatic signifies among the Alps. The 
evil of the delta itself, however great, is as nothing in comparison of that which is 
in its origin. 

The gradual destruction of the harbourage of Venice, the endless cost of delaying 
it, the malaria of the whole coast,down to Ravenna, nay, the raising of the bed of 
the Po, to the imperilling of all Lombardy, are but secondary evils. Every acre of 
that increasing delta means the devastation of part of an Alpine valley, and the loss of 
so much fruitful soil and ministering rain. Some of you now present must have 
passed this year through the valleys of the Toccia and Ticino. You know, therefore, 
the devastation that was caused there, as well as in the valley of the Rhone, by the 
great floods of 1868, and that ten years of labour, even if the peasantry had still the 
heart for labour, cannot redeem those districts into fertility. What you have there 
seen ona vast scale takes place to a certain extent during every summer thunder- 
storm,%nd from the ruin of some portion of fruitful land the dust descends to 
increase the marshes of the Po. But observe further —whether fed by sudden 
melting of snow or by storm —every destructive rise of the Italian rivers signifies 
the loss of so much power of irrigation on the south side of theaAlps. You must all 
well know the look of their chain—seen from Milan or Turin late in summer — 
how little snow is left, except on Monte Rosa, how vast a territory of brown 
mountain-side heated and barren, without rocks, yet without forest. There is in 
that brown-purple zone, and along the flanks of every valley that divides it, another 
Lombardy of cultivable land; and every drift of rain that swells the mountain tor- 
rents, if it were caught where it falls, is literally rain of gold. We seek gold beneath 
the rocks ; and we will not so much as make a trench along the hill-side to catch it 
where it falls from heaven, and where, if not so caught, it changes into a frantic 
monster, first ravaging hamlet, hill, and plain, then sinking along the shores of Venice 
into poisoned sleep. Think what that belt of the Alps might be — up to four thousand 
feet above the plain—if the system of terraced irrigation which even half-savage 
nations discovered and practised long ago in China and in Borneo, and by which our 
own engineers have subdued vast districts of farthest India, were but in part also 
practised here —here, in the oldest and proudest centre of European arts, where 
Leonardo da Vinci— master among masters —first discerned the laws of the coiling 
clouds and wandering streams, so that to this day his engineering remains unbettered 
by modern science; and yet in this centre of all human achievements of genius no 
thought has been taken to receive with sacred art these great gifts of quiet snow and 
flying rain. Think, I repeat, what that south slope of the Alps might be: one 
paradise of lovely pasture and avenued forest of chestnut and blossomed trees, with 
cascades docile and innocent as infants, laughing all summer long from crag to crag 
and pool to pool, and the Adige, and the Po, the Dora, and the Ticino, no more 
defiled, no more alternating between fierce flood and venomous languor, but ih calm 
clear currents bearing ships to every city and health to every field of all that azure 
plain of Lombard Italy. 

Now I know that you come to the Royal Institution that you may pass, if it may 
be, a pleasant evening, and that I have no right to tease you with economical or 
philanthropical projects ; but, thinking of you now as indulgent friends, with whom 
I am grateful to be allowed to begin—as you know I first in public begin to-day — 
work not involving small responsibility, you will not think it wrong in me to tell you 
it has now become a most grave object with me to get some of the great pictures of 
the Italian school into England ; and that I think at this time — with good help—it 
might be contrived. Further, without in the least urging my plans impatiently on 
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any one else, I know thoroughly that this which I have said should be done, caz be 
done for the Italian rivers, and that no method of employment of our idle able- 
bodied labourers would be in the end more remunerative, or in the beginnings of it 
more healthful and every way beneficial than, with the concurrence of the Italian 
and Swiss Governments, setting them to redeem the valleys of the Ticino and the 
Rhone. And I pray you to think of this ; for I tell you truly —you who care for 
Italy—that both her passions and her mountain streams are noble ; but that her 
happiness depends, not on the liberty, but the right government of both. 








THE MYSTERY OF EDWIN DROOD. 
By CHARLES DICKENS. 


CHAPTER X. ° 
SMOOTHING THE W \Y. 


T has been often enough remarked that women have a curious 

power of divining the characters of men, which would seem to 
be innate and instinctive ; seeing that it is arrived at through no 
patient process of reasoning, that it can give no satisfactory or suffi- 
cient account of itself, and that it pronounces in the most confident 
manner even against accumulated observation on the part of the other 
sex. But it has not been quite so often remarked that this power 
(fallible, like every other human attribute) is for the most part abso- 
lutely incapable of self-revision ; and that when it has delivered an 
adverse opinion which by all human lights is subsequently proved to 
have failed, it is undistinguishable from prejudice, in respect of its 
determination not to be corrected. Nay, the very possibility of con- 
tradiction or disproof, however remote, communicates to this feminine 
judgment from the first, in nine cases out of ten, the weakness attend- 
ant on the testimony of an interested witness; so personally and 
strongly does the fair diviner connect herself with her divination. 

“Now, don’t you think, Ma dear,” said the Minor Canon to his 
mother one day as she sat at her knitting in his little book-room, 
“that you are rather hard on Mr. Neville?” 

“No, I do not, Sept,” returned the old lady. 

“Let us discuss it, Ma.” 

“T have no objection to discuss it, Sept. I trust, my dear, I am 
always open to discussion.” There was a vibration in the old lady’s 
cap, as though she internally added, “ And I should like to see the 
discussion that would change my mind!” 

“Very good, Ma,” said her conciliatory son. “There is nothing 
like being open to discussion.” 
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“T hope not, my dear,” returned the old lady, evidently shut to it. 

“Well! Mr. Neville, on that unfortunate occasion, commits himself 
under provocation.” 

“ And under mulled wine,” added the old lady. 

“T must admit the wine. Though I believe the two young men 
were much alike in that regard.” 

“T don’t!” said the old lady. 

“Why not, Ma?” 

“Because I don’t,” said the old lady. “Still, I am quite open to 
discussion.” 

“But, my dear Ma, I cannot see how we are to discuss, if you take 
that line.” 

“Blame Mr. Neville for it, Sept, and not me,” said the old lady 
with stately severity. 

“My dear Ma! Why Mr. Neville?” 

“ Because,” said Mrs. Crisparkle, retiring on first principles, “he 
came home intoxicated, and did great discredit to this house and 
showed great disrespect to this family.” 

“That is not to be denied, Ma. He was then, and he is now very 
sorry for it.” 

“ But for Mr. Jasper’s well-bred consideration in coming up to me 
next day, after service, in the Nave itself, with his gown still on, and 
expressing his hope that I had not been greatly alarmed or had m 
rest violently broken, I believe I might never have heard of that dis- 
graceful transaction,” said the old lady. 

“To be candid, Ma, I think I should have kept it from you if I 
could, though I had not decidedly made up my mind. _I was following 
Jasper out to confer with -him on the subject, and to consider the 
expediency of his and my jointly hushing the thing up on all accounts, 
when I found him speaking to you. Then it was too late.” 

“Too late, indeed, Sept. He was still as pale as gentlemanly ashes 
at what had taken place in his rooms over night.” 

“Tf‘I had kept it from you, Ma, you may be sure it would have 
been for your peace and quiet, and for the good of the young men, 
and in my best discharge of my duty according to my lights.” 

The old lady immediately walked across the room and kissed him, 
saying, “ Of course, my dear Sept, I am sure of that.” 

“ However, it became the town-talk,” said Mr. Crisparkle, rubbing 
his ear, as his mother resumed her seat and her knitting, “and passed 
out of my power.” 

“ And I said then, Sept,” returned the old lady, “that I thought ill 
of Mr. Neville. And I say now, that I think ill of Mr. Neville. And 
I said then, and I say now, that I hope Mr. Neville may come to 
good, but I don’t believe he will.” Here the cap vibrated again, 
considerably. 

“T am sorry to hear you say so, Ma—” 

“T am sorry to say So, my dear,” interposed the old lady, knitting 
on firmly, “ but I can’t help it.” 

“__ For,” pursued the Minor Canon, “it is undeniable that Mr. 
Neville is exceedingly industrious and attentive, and that he improves 
apace, and that he has —I hope I may say —an attachment to me.” 
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“There is no merit in the last article, my dear,” said the old ledy, 
quickly, “and if he says there is, I think the worse of him for the 
boast.” 

“ But, my dear Ma, he never said there was.” 

“Perhaps not,” returned the old lady; “still I don’t see that it 
greatly signifies.” 

There was no impatience in the pleasant look with which Mr. 
Crisparkle contemplated the pretty old piece of china as it knitted ; 
but there was, certainly, a humorous sense of its not being a piece of 
china to argue with very closely. 

“ Besides, Sept. Ask yourself what he would be without his sister. 
You know what an influence she has over him; you know what a 
capacity she has ; you know that whatever he reads with you, he reads 
with her. Give her her fair share of your praise, and how much do 
you leave for him?” 

At these words Mr. Crisparkle fell into a little reverie, in which he 
thought of several things. He thought of the times he had seen the 
brother and sister together in deep converse over one of his own old 
college books; now, in the rimy mornings, when he made those 
sharpening pilgrimages to Cloisterham Weir; now, in the sombre 
evenings, whén he faced the wind at sunset; having climbed his favorite 
outlook, a beetling fragment of monastery ruin ; and the two studious 
figures passed below him along the margin of the river, in which the 
town fires and lights already shone, making the landscape bleaker. 
He thought how the ‘consciousness had stolen upon him that, in 
teaching one, he was teaching two ; and how he had almost insensibly 
adapted his explanations to both minds,— that with which his own was 
daily in contact, and that which he only approached through it. He 
thought of the gossip that had reached him from the Nuns’ House, to 
the effect that Helena, whom he had mistrusted as so proud and fierce, 
submitted herself to the fairy-bride (as he called her), and learnt from 
her what she knew. He thought of the picturesque alliance between 
those two, externally so very different. He thought — perhaps most 
of all—could it be that these things were yet but so many weeks old, 
and had. become an integral part of his life? 

As, whenever the Reverend Septimus fell a-musing, his good mother 
took it to be an infallible sign that he “ wanted support,” the blooming 
old lady made all haste to the dining-room closet, to produce from it 
the support embodied in a glass of Constantia and a home-made 
biscuit. It was a most wonderful closet, worthy of Cloisterham and 
of Minor Canon Corner. Above it, a portrait of Handel in a flowing 
wig beamed down at the spectator, with a knowing air of being up to 
the contents of the closet, and a musical air of intending to combine 
all its harmonies in one delicious fugue. No common closet with a 
vulgar door on hinges, openable all at once, and leaving nothing to be 
disclosed by degrees, this rare closet had a lock in mid-air, where two 
perpendicular slides met: the one falling down, and the other pushing 
up. The upper slide, on being pulled down (leaving the lower a 
double mystery), revealed deep shelves of pickle-jars, jam-pots, tin 
canisters, spice-boxes, and agreeably outlandish vessels of blue and 
white, the luscious lodgings of preserved tamarinds and ginger. Every 
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benevolent inhabitant of this retreat had his name inscribed upon his 
stomach. ‘The pickles, in a uniform of rich brown double-breasted 
buttoned coat, and yellow or sombre drab continuations, announced 
their portly forms, in printed capitals, as Walnut, Gherkin, Onion, 
Cabbage, Cauliflower, Mixed, and other members of that noble family, 
The jams, as being of a less masculine temperament, and as wearing 
curl-papers, announced themselves in feminine caligraphy, like a soft 
whisper, to be Raspberry, Gooseberry, Apricot, Plum, Damson, Apple, 
. and Pear. ‘The scene closing on these charmers, and the lower slide 
ascending, oranges were revealed, attended by a mighty japanned 
sugar-box, to temper their acerbity if unripe. Home-made biscuits 
waited at the Court of these Powers, accompanied by a goodly 
fragment of plum-cake, and various slender ladies’ fingers, to be 
dipped into sweet wine and kissed. Lowest of all, a compact leaden 
vault enshrined the sweet wine and a stock of cordials: whence issued 
whispers of Seville Orange, Lemon, Almond, and Carraway-seed. 
There was a crowning air upon this closet of closets, of having been 
for ages hummed through by the Cathedral bell and organ, until those 
venerable bees had made sublimated honey of everything in store ; 
and it was always observed that every dipper among the shelves (deep, 
as has been noticed, and swallowing up head, shoulders, and elbows) 
came forth again mellow-faced, and seeming to have undergone a 
saccharine transfiguration. 

The Reverend Septimus yielded himself up quite as willing a victim 
to a nauseous medicinal herb-closet, also presided over by the china 
shepherdess, as to this glorious cupboard. To what amazing infusions 
of gentian, peppermint, gilliflower, sage, parsley, thyme, rue, rosemary, 
and dandelion, did his courageous stomach submit itself! In what 
wonderful wrappers enclosing layers of dried leaves, would he swathe 
his rosy and contented face, if his mother suspected him of a toothache ! 
What botanical blotches would he cheerfully stick upon his cheek, or 
forehead, if the dear old lady convicted him of an imperceptible 
pimple there! Into this herbaceous penitentiary, situated on an upper 
staircase-landing,— a low and narrow whitewashed cell, where bunches 
of dried leaves hung from rusty hooks in the ceiling, and were spread 
out upon shelves, in company with portentous bottles,— would the 
Reverend Septimus submissively be led, like the highly popular lamb 
who has so long and unresistingly been led to the slaughter, and there 
would he, unlike that lamb, bore nobody but himself. Not even doing 
that much, so that the old lady were busy and pleased, he would quietly 
swallow what was given him, merely taking a corrective dip of hands 
and face into the great bowl of dried rose-leaves, and into the other 
great bowl of dried lavender, and then would go out, as confident in 
the sweetening powers of Cloisterham Weir and a wholesome mind, as 
Lady Macbeth was hopeless of those of all the seas that roll. 

In the present instance the good Minor Canon took his glass of 
Constantia with an excellent grace, and, so supported to his mother’s 
satisfaction, applied himself to the remaining duties of the day. In 
their orderly and punctual progress they brought round Vesper Service 
and twilight. ‘The Cathedral being very cold, he set off for a brisk 
trot after service ; the trot to end in a charge at his favorite fragment 
of ruin, which was to be carried by storm, without a pause for breath. 
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He carried it in a masterly manner, and, not breathed even then, 
stood looking down upon the river. The river at Cloisterham is 
sufficiently near the sea to throw up oftentimes a quantity of sea-weed. 
An unusual quantity had come in with the last tide, and this, and the 
confusion of the water, and the restless dipping and flapping of the 
noisy gulls, and an angry light out seaward beyond the brown-sailed 
barges that were turning back, foreshadowed a stormy night. In his 
mind he was contrasting the wild and noisy sea with the quiet harbor 
of Minor Canon Corner, when Helena and Neville Landless passed 
below him. He had had the two together in his thoughts all day, and 
at once climbed down to speak to them together. ‘The footing was 
rough in an uncertain light for any tread save that of a good climber ; 
but the Minor Canon was as good a climber as most men, and stood 
beside them before many good climbers would have been halfway 
down. 

“A wild evening, Miss Landless! Do you not find your usual walk 
with your brother too exposed and cold for the time of year? Or at 
all events, when the sun is down, and the weather is driving in from 
the sea?” 

Helena thought not. It was their favorite walk. It was very retired. 

“Tt is very retired,” assented Mr. Crisparkle, laying hold of his 
opportunity straightway, and walking on with them. “It is a place of 
all others where one can speak without interruption, as I wish to do. 
Mr. Neville, I believe you tell your sister everything that passes 
between us?” 

“ Everything, sir.” 

“Consequently,” said Mr. Crisparkle, “your sister is aware that I 
have repeatedly urged you to make some kind of apology for that un- 
fortunate occurrence which befell, on the night of your arrival here.” 

In saying it he looked to her, and not to him; therefore it was she, 
and not he that replied,— 

“Yes.” 

“T call it unfortunate, Miss Helena,” resumed Mr. Crisparkle, 
“ forasmuch as it certainly has engendered a prejudice against Neville. 
There is a notion about that he is a dangerously passionate fellow, of 
an uncontrollable and furious temper; he is really avoided as such.” 

“T have no doubt he is, poor fellow,” said Helena, with a look of 
proud compassion at her brother, expressing a deep sense of his being 
ungenerously treated. “I should be quite sure of it, from your saying 
so ; but what you tell me is confirmed by suppressed hints and refer- 
ences that I meet with every day.” 

“Now,” Mr. Crisparkle again resumed, in a tone of mild though 
firm persuasion, “is not this to be regretted, and ought it not to be 
amended? ‘These are early days of Neville’s in Cloisterham, and I 
have no fear of his not outliving such a prejudice, and proving himself 
to have been misunderstood. But how much wiser to take action at 
once than to trust to uncertain time! Besides, apart from its being 
politic, it is right. For there can be no question that Neville was 
wrong.” 

“ He was provoked,” Helena submitted. 

“ He was the assailant,” Mr. Crisparkle submitted. 
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They walked on in silence, until Helena raised her eyes to the 
Minor Canon’s face, and said, almost reproachfully, “O Mr. Crisparkle, 
would you have Neville throw himself at young Drood’s feet, or at Mr. 
Jasper’s who maligns him every day! In your heart you cannot mean 
it. From your heart you could not do it, if his case were yours.” 

“T have represented to Mr. Crisparkle, Helena,” said Neville, with 
a glance of deference toward his tutor, “that if I could do it from my 
heart I would. But I cannot, and I revolt from the pretence. You 
forget, however, that to put the case to Mr. Crisparkle as his own, is 
to suppose Mr. Crisparkle to have done what I did.” 

“T ask his pardon,” said Helena. 

“You see,” remarked Mr. Crisparkle, again laying hold of his 
opportunity, though with a moderate and delicate touch, “you both 
instinctively acknowledge that Neville did wrong! Then why stop 
short, and not otherwise acknowledge it?” 

“Ts there no difference,” asked Helena, with a little faltering in her 
manner, “ between submission to a generous spirit, and submission to 
a base or trivial one?” 

Before the worthy Minor Canon was quite ready with his argument 
in reference to this nice distinction, Neville struck in,— 

“Help me to clear myself with Mr. Crisparkle, Helena. Help me 
to convince him that I cannot be the first to make concessions without 
mockery and falsehood. My nature must be changed before I can do 
so, and it is not changed. I am sensible of inexpressible affront, and 
deliberate aggravation of inexpressible affront, and I am angry. The 
plain truth is, I am still as angry when I recall that night as I was 
that night.” 

“Neville,” hinted the Minor Canon, with a steady countenance, 
“vou have repeated that former action of your hands, which I so much 
dislike.” 

“T am sorry for it, sir, but it was involuntary. I confessed that I 
was still as angry.” 

“And I confess,” said Mr. Crisparkle, “that I hoped for better 
things.” 

“Tam sorry to disappoint you, sir, but it would be far worse to 
deceive you, and I should deceive you grossly if I pretended that you 
had softened me in this respect. The time may come when your 
powerful influence will do even that with the difficult pupil whose an- 
tecedents you know ; but it has not come yet. Is this so, and in spite 
of my struggles against myself, Helena?” 

She, whose dark eyes were watching the effect of what he said on 
Mr. Crisparkle’s face, replied —to Mr. Crisparkle, not to him, “ It is 
so.” After a short pause, she answered the slightest look of inquiry 
conceivable, in her brother’s eyes, with as slight an affirmative bend 
of her own head ; and he went on :— 

“T have never yet had the courage to say to you, sir, what in full 
openness I ought to have said when you first talked with me on this 
subject. It is not easy to say, and I have been withheld by a fear of 
its seeming ridiculous, which is very strong upon me down to this last 
moment, and might, but for my sister, prevent my being quite open 
with you even now.—JI admire Miss Bud, sir, so very much, that I 
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cannot bear her being treated with conceit or indifference ; and even 
if I did not feel that I had an injury against young Drood on my own 
account, I should feel that I had an injury against him on hers.” 

Mr. Crisparkle, in utter amazement, looked at Helena for corrobora- 
tion, and met in her expressive face full corroboration, and a plea for 
advice. 

“The young lady of whom you speak is, as you know, Mr. Neville, 
shortly to be married,” said Mr. Crisparkle, gravely ; “therefore your 
admiration, if it be of that special nature which you seem to indicate, 
is outrageously misplaced. Moreover, it is monstrous that you should 
take upon yourself to be the young lady’s champion against her chosen 
husband. Besides, you have seen them only once. The young lady 
has become your sister’s friend ; and I wonder that your sister, even 
on her behalf, has not checked you in this irrational and culpable 
fancy.” 

“She has tried, sir, but uselessly. Husband or no husband, that 
fellow is incapable of the feeling with which I am inspired towards 
the beautiful young creature whom he treats like a doll. I say he is 
as incapable of it as he is unworthy of her. I say she is sacrificed in 
being bestowed upon him. I say that I love her, and despise and 
hate him!” This with a face so flushed, and a gesture so violent, 
that his sister crossed to his side and caught his arm, remonstrating, 
“ Neville, Neville !” 

Thus recalled to himself, he quickly became sensible of having lost 
the guard he had set upon his passionate tendency, and covered his 
face with his hand, as one repentant and wretched. 

Mr. Crisparkle, watching him attentively, and at the same time 
meditating how to proceed, walked on for some paces in silence. 
Then he spoke :— 

“Mr. Neville, Mr. Neville, I am sorely grieved to see in you more 
traces of a character as sullen, angry, and wild, as the night now 
closing in. ‘They are of too serious an aspect to leave me the 
resource of treating the infatuation you have disclosed as unde- 
serving serious consideration. I give it very serious consideration, 
and I speak to you accordingly. This feud between you and young 
Drood must not go on. I cannot permit it to go on any longer, 
knowing what I now know from you, and you living under my roof. 
Whatever prejudiced and unauthorised constructions your blind and 
envious wrath may put upon his character, it is a frank, good-natured 
character. I know I can trust to it for that. Now, pray observe 
what I am about to say. On reflection, and on your sister’s repre- 
sentation, I am willing to admit that, in making peace with young 
Drood, you have a right to be met half-way. I will engage that you 
shall be, and even that young Drood shall make the first advance. 
This condition fulfilled, you will pledge me the honor of a Christian 
gentleman that the quarrel is forever at an end on your side. What 
may be in your heart when you give him your hand, can only be 
known to the Searcher of all hearts; but it will never go well with 
you if there be any treachery there. So far, as to that; next as to 
what I must again speak of as your infatuation. I understand it to 
have been confided to me, and to be known to no other person save 
your sister and yourself. Do I understand aright?” 
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Helena answered in a low voice, “It is only known to us three who 
are here together.” 

“Tt is not at all known to the young lady, your friend?” 

“On my soul, no!” 

“T require you, then, to give me your similar and solemn pledge, 
Mr. Neville, that it shall remain the secret it is, and that you will take 
no other action whatsoever upon it than endeavoring (and that most 
earnestly) to erase it from your mind. I will not tell you that it will 
soon pass ; I will not tell you that it is the fancy of the moment; I 
will not tell you that such caprices have their rise and fall among the 
young and ardent every hour; I will leave you undisturbed in the 
belief that it has few parallels or none, that it will abide with you a 
long time, and that it will be very difficult to conquer. So much the 
more weight shall I attach to the pledge I require from you, when it is 
unreservedly given.” 

The young man twice or thrice essayed to speak, but failed. 

“Let me leave you with your sister, whom it is time you took 
home,” said Mr. Crisparkle. “ You will find me alone in my room by 
and by.” 

“Pray do not leave us yet,” Helena implored him. “ Another 
minute.” 

“T should not,” said Neville, pressing his hand upon his face, “ have 
needed so much as another minute, if you had been less patient with 
me, Mr. Crisparkle, less considerate of me, and less unpretendingly 
good and true. O, if in my childhood I had known such a guide !” 

“Follow your guide now, Neville,” murmured Helena, “and follow 
him to Heaven!” 

There was that in her tone which broke the good Minor Canon’s 
voice, or it would have repudiated her exaltation of him. As it was, 
he laid a finger on his lips, and looked towards her brother. 

“To say that I give both pledges, Mr. Crisparkle, out of my inner- 
most heart, and to say that there is no treachery in it, is to say 
nothing!” Thus Neville, greatly moved. “I beg your forgiveness 
for my miserable lapse into a burst of passion.” 

“Not mine, Neville, not mine. You know with whom forgiveness 
lies as the highest attribute conceivable. Miss Helena, you and your 
brother are twin children. You came into this world with the same 
dispositions, and you passed your younger days together surrounded 
by the same adverse circumstances. What you have overcome in 
yourself, can you not overcome in him? You see the rock that lies in 
his course. Who but you can keep him clear of it?” 

“Who but you, sir?” replied Helena. “What is my influence, or 
my weak wisdom, compared with yours !” 

“You have the wisdom of Love,” returned the Minor Canon, “and 
it was the highest wisdom ever known upon this earth, remember. 
As to mine — but the less said of that commonplace commodity the 
better. Good-night!” 

She took the hand he offered her, and gratefully and almost 
reverently raised it to her lips. 

“Tut!” said the Minor Canon, softly, “I am much overpaid!” 
And turned away. 
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Retracing his steps towards the Cathedral Close, he tried, as he 
went along in the dark, to think out the best means of bringing to 
pass what he had promised to effect, and what must somehow be 
done. “I shall probably be asked to marry them,” he reflected, “and 
I would they were married and gone! But this presses first.” He 
debated principally, whether he should write to young Drood, or 
whether he should speak to Jasper. The consciousness of being 
popular with the whole Cathedral establishment inclined him to the 
latter course, and the well-timed sight of the lighted gate-house decided 
him to take it. “TI will strike while the iron is hot,” he said, “and see 
him now.” 

Jasper was lying asleep on a couch before the fire, when, having 
ascended the postern-stair, and received no answer to his knock at 
the door, Mr. Crisparkle gently turned the handle and looked in. 
Long afterwards he had cause to remember how Jasper sprang from 
the couch in a delirious state between sleeping and waking, crying out, 
“What is the matter? Who did it?” 

“It is only I, Jasper. I am sorry to have disturbed you.” 

The glare of his eyes settled down into a look of recognition, and 
he moved a chair or two, to make a way to the fireside. 

“T was dreaming at a great rate, and am glad to be disturbed from 
an indigestive after-dinner sleep. Not to mention that you are always 
welcome.” 

“Thank you. I am not confident,” returned Mr. Crisparkle, as he 
sat himself down in the easy-chair placed for him, “that my subject 
will at first sight be quite as welcome as myself; but I am a minister 
of peace, and I pursue my subject in the interests of peace. In a 
word, Jasper, I want to establish peace between these two young 
fellows.” 

A very perplexed expression took hold of Mr. Jasper’s face ; a very 
perplexing expression too, for Mr. Crisparkle could make nothing of 
¥. 

“How?” was Jasper’s inquiry, in a low and slow voice, after a 
silence. 

“For the ‘How’ I come to you. I want to ask you to do me the 
great favor and service of interposing with your nephew (I have 
already interposed with Mr. Neville), and getting him to write you a 
short note, in his lively way, saying that he is willing to shake hands. 
I know what a good-natured fellow he is, and what influence you have 
with him. And without in the least defending Mr. Neville, we must 
all admit that he was bitterly stung.” 

Jasper turned that perplexed face towards the fire. Mr. Crisparkle, 
continuing to observe it, found it even more perplexing than before, 
inasmuch as it seemed to denote (which could hardly be) some close 
internal calculation. 

“TI know that you are not prepossessed in Mr. Neville’s favor,” the 
Minor Canon was going on, when Jasper stopped him :— 

“You have cause to say so. I am not, indeed.” 

“Undoubtedly, and I admit his lamentable violence of temper, 
though I hope he and I will get the better of it between us. But I 
have exacted a very solemn promise from him as to his future demeanor 
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towards your nephew, if you do kindly interpose ; and I am sure he 
will keep it.” 

“You are always responsible and trustworthy, Mr. Crisparkle. Do 
you _— feel sure that you can answer for him so confidently?” 

“T do. 

The perplexed and perplexing look vanished. 

“Then you relieve my mind of a great dread and a heavy weight,” 
said Jasper ; “I will do it.” 

Mr. Crisparkle, delighted by the swiftness and completeness of his 
success, acknowledged it in the handsomest terms. 

“T will do it,” repeated Jasper, “for the comfort of having your 
guaranty against my vague and unfounded fears. You will laugh,— 
but do you keep a Diary?” 

“A line for a day ; not more.” 

“A line for a day would be quite as much as my uneventful life 
would need, Heaven knows,” said Jasper, taking a book from a desk ; 
“but that my Diary is, in fact, a Diary of Ned’s life too. You will 
laugh at this entry ; you will guess when it was made :— 


“*Past midnight.— After what I have just now seen, I have a 
morbid dread upon me of some horrible consequences resulting to 
my dear boy, that I cannot reason with or in any way contend against. 
All my efforts are vain. ‘The demoniacal passion of this Neville Land- 
less, his strength in his fury, and his savage rage for the destruc- 
tion of its object, appall me. So profound is the impression, that 
twice since I have gone into my dear boy’s room, to assure myself of 
his sleeping safely, and not lying dead in his blood.’ 


“Here is another entry next morning :— 


“*Ned up and away. Light-hearted and unsuspicious as ever. He 
laughed when I cautioned him, and said he was as good a man as 
Neville Landless any day. I told him that might be, but he was not 
as bad aman. He continued to make light of it, but I travelled with 
him as far as I could, and left him most unwillingly. I am unable to 
shake off these dark intangible presentiments of evil,—if feelings 
founded upon staring facts are to be so called.’ 


“ Again and again,” said Jasper, in conclusion, twirling the leaves of 
the book before putting it by, “I have relapsed into these moods, as 
other entries show. But I have now your assurance at my back, and 
shall put it in my book, and make it an antidote to my black humors.” 

“Such an antidote, I. hope,” returned Mr. Crisparkle, “as will 
induce you before long to consign the black humors to the flames. 
I ought to be the last to find any fault with you this evening, when 
you have met my wishes so freely ; but I must say, Jasper, that your 
devotion to your nephew has made you exaggerative here.” 

“You are my witness,” said Jasper, shrugging his shoulders, “what 
my state of mind honestly was, that night, before I sat down to write, 
and in what words I expressed it. You remember objecting to a 
word I used, as being too strong? It was a stronger word than any 
in my Diary.” 
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“Well, well. Try the antidote,” rejoined Mr. Crisparkle, “and may 
it give you a brighter and better view of the case! We will discuss it 
no more, now. I have to thank you for myself, and I thank you 
sincerely.” 

“You shall find,” said Jasper, as they shook hands, “that I will 
not do the thing you wish me to do by halves. I will take care that 
Ned, giving way at all, shall give way thoroughly.” 

On the third day after this conversation, he called on Mr. Crisparkle 
with the following letter :— 


“ My r8AR JACK, 

“T am touched by your account of your interview with Mr. 
Crisparkle, whom I much respect and esteem. At once I openly say 
that I forgot myself on that occasion quite as much as Mr. Landless 
did, and that I wish that bygone to be a bygone, and all to be right 
again. 

“Look here, dear old boy. Ask Mr. Landless to dinner on Christ- 
mas Eve (the better the day the better the deed), and let there be 
only we three, and let us shake hands all round there and then, and 
say no more about it. 

“My Dear Jack, 

“Ever your most affectionate 
“Epwin Droop. 


“P, S.— Love to Miss Pussy at the next music lesson.” 


“You expect Mr. Neville, then?” said Mr. Crisparkle. 
“T count upon his coming,” said Mr. Jasper. 


(TO BE CONTINUED.) 
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princes, historians, poets and publishers, honored the occasion by their 
presence, and gave to the distinguished guest a hearty New York 
welcome. Mr. Bancroft, the historian, delivered the reception address, 
and showered upon the “author” of the Atlantic Telegraph, praises 
that might have satisfied the discoverer of a new world. Mr. Field 
accepted the honors with modesty and grace ; and after a joyous in- 
tellectual and social reunion which continued to the small hours of 
the night, the distinguished party dispersed, each satisfied with himself, 
and all believing that Mr. Cyrus W. Field was what he had been pro- 
claimed to be by the Rev. H. M. Field, D. D., his brother, in his 
“History of the Atlantic Telegraph,” the “author ” of that great 
work. 

We do not propose to take from Mr. Field any of the credit to which 
he may be justly entitled for work which he well executed. The 
enterprise, after what had been done by Henry, Morse, Maury, Brooke, 
and Berryman, to be a practical success demanded the energy and 
patient labor of a thorough business man ; one who had experience, 
sagacity, leisure, and ample means to undertake and carry through the 
laborious duty of raising the requisite capital, securing the proper 
agencies, and enlisting government and other interests in a work re- 
quiring large expenditures of money, subject to delays, discourage- 
ménts, and the risk of ultimate failure ; and who should add to other 
essential qualities an unwavering faith in its ultimate success. For 
these various duties Mr. Field seems to have been admirably fitted. 
He was a retired merchant of large fortune, in the prime of life and 
fond of adventure; he was sagacious, energetic, self-reliant, and 
although he did not need a further accumulation of wealth, he was, 
like most retired merchants, not unwilling to undertake a heavy risk 
when reasonably assured it would yield ample returns, and bring with 
it the honors connected with success in a great national undertaking. 
But above all, he was prudent. How do you know that the thing is 
feasible? Can the bottom of the ocean be reached? Can a bed be 
found for the safe repose of the Atlantic Cable? When laid, will the 
electric current transmit the messages at a compensating commercial 
rate? ‘These were practical questions which the prudent sagacity of 
Mr. Field prompted him to ask, and until they were satisfactorily 
solved he was unwilling to venture one dollar. To whom did he apply 
for the necessary information? First to Matthew F. Maury, and then 
to Professor Morse ; and assured by the researches of these two dis- 
tinguished scientific gentlemen that the enterprise was practicable, he 
is ready to subscribe liberally to the stock and engage heartily in the 
undertaking. But it is a fact deserving notice that in accepting 
honors which New York was so ready to bestow, no mention is made 
by Mr. Field of the part borne in the important work by Maury, 
nothing of Brooke and his sounding lead, and only a faint but 
equivocal praise to the “ gallant Lieutenant Berryman,” suggested no 
doubt by the fact that, in the language of Dr. H. M. Fieid, he had 
gone to his grave “ firm and loyal to the flag.” We propose to supply 
important omissions in Dr. Field’s “History of the Atlantic Tele- 
graph,” and while we shall aim to “render unto Cesar the things that 
are Czsar’s,” we shall hope to put in their true light and prominence 
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the important and essential services of Maury, Brooke, and Berryman, 
in the great work of ocean communication with England by telegraph ; 
and in doing this, to do nothing but justice to worthy sons of 
Virginia whose genius first solved the problem of thus uniting the two 
worlds. 

Maury, in his Physical Geography of the Sea (edition of 1861), gives 
the following account of the various expedients applied to obtain deep- 
sea soundings : 


“Until the plan of deep-sea soundings, as they have been conducted in the 
American Navy, the bottom of what the sailors call ‘blue water’ was as unknown 
to us as is the interior of any of the planets of our system. Ross and Dupetit 
Thouars, with other officers of the English, French, and Dutch navies, had attempted 
to fathom the deep sea, some with silk threads, some with spun yarn (coarse hemp 
threads twisted together), and some with the common lead and line of navigation. 
All of these attempts were made upon the supposition that when the lead had 
reached the bottom, either a shock would be felt, or the line becoming slack would 
cease to run out. 

“The series of systematic experiments recently made upon this subject shows 
that there is no reliance to be placed on such a supposition, for the shock caused by 
striking bottom cannot be communicated through very great depths. Furthermore, 
the lights of experience show that, as a general rule, the under-currents of the deep 
sea have force enough to take the line out long after the plummet has ceased to do 
so. Consequently, there is but little reliance to be placed upon deep-sea soundings 
of former methods when the depths reported exceed 8 or 10,000 feet. 

“‘ Attempts to fathom the ocean both by sound and pressure had been made, but 
out in ‘blue water’ every trial was only a failure repeated. The most ingenious 
and beautiful contrivances for deep-sea soundings were resorted to.” [The author 
here recapitulates a number of these experiments, by Peter the Great of Russia, 
who was the first to attempt deep-sea soundings with a view to discover the character 
of the bottom, by Ericsson, Baur, and others, all which were found impracticable 
from various causes. ] 

“ Well-directed efforts to fathom the ocean began now to be made witha line and 
plummet, and the public mind was astonished at the vast depths that were at first 
reported. Lt. Walsh, of the U. S. schooner Zavey, reported a cast with the deep- 
sea lead at 34,000 feet without bottom. His sounding line was an iron wire more 
than 11 miles in length. Lt. Berryman, of the the U. S. brig Dolphin, reported 
another unsuccessful attempt to fathom mid-ocean with a line 39,000 feet in length. 
Capt. Denham, of H. B. M. ship Herald, reported bottom, in the south Atlantic, at 
the depth of 46,000 feet, and Dr. J. P. Parker, of the U. S. frigate Congress, after- 
wards, in attempting to sound near the same region, let go his plummet, and saw it 
run out.a line 50,000 feet long, as though the bottom had not been reached. 

“ There are no such depths as these. ‘The three last attempts were made with the 
sounding line of the American Navy, which had been introduced with a very simple 
plan for sounding out the depths of the ocean. It involved for each cast only the 
expenditure of a cannon-ball and twine enough to reach the bottom. The plan was 
introduced as a part of the researches conducted at the National Observatory, and 
which have proved so fruitful and beneficial concerning the winds and currents and 
other phenomena of the ocean. These researches had already received the approba- 
tion of the Congress of the U. S., for that body, in a spirit of liberality becoming 
the representatives of a free and enlightened people, had authorised the Secretary of 
the Navy to employ three public vessels to assist in perfecting the discoveries, and 
in conducting the investigations connected therewith.” (p. 310.) 

“ But practical difficulties, that were not expected at all, were lurking in the way, 
and showed themselves at every attempt to sound ; and it was before these practical 
difficulties had been fairly overcome that the great soundings were reported. In the 
first place it was discovered that the line once started and dragged down into the 
depths of the ocean, never would cease to run out, and consequently that there was 
no means of knowing when, if ever, the shot had reached the bottom. And in the 
next place it was ascertained that the ordinary twine would not do, that the 
sounding line in going down was really subjected to quite a heavy strain, and that 
consequently the twine to be used must be strong. It was therefore subjected to a 
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test which required it to bear a weight of at least 60 ibs. freely suspended in the 
air. So we had to go to work anew, and make several hundred thousand fathoms 
of sounding line especially for the purpose. It was small, and stood the test required, 
a pound of it measuring about 600 feet in length. The officers entrusted with the 
duty soon found that the soundings could not be made from the vessel with any 
certainty as to depths. It was necessary that a boat should be lowered, and the 
trial be made from it, the men with their oars keeping the boat from drifting, and 
maintaining in such a position that the line should be ‘up and down’ the while. 
That the line would continue to run out after the cannon-ball had reached the 
bottom was explained by the conjecture that there is in the ocean, as in air, a 
system of currents and counter-currents, one above the other, and that it was one or 
more of these submarine currents operating upon the bight of the line which 
caused it to continue to run out after the shot had reached the bottom. In cor- 
roboration of this conjecture, it was urged with a truth-like force of argument that 
it was these under-currents operating with swigging force upon the bight of the line 
(for there might be several currents running in different directions, and operating 
upon it at the same time) which caused it to part whenever the reel was stopped 
and the line held fast in the boat. 

“ A powerful train of circumstantial evidence was this (and it was derived from 
a source wholly unexpected), going to prove the existence of that system of oceanic 
circulation which the climates, and the offices, and the adaptations of the sea require, 
and which the inhabitants in their mute way tell us of. 

“In making these deep-sea soundings the practice is to time the hundred-fathom 
marks as they successively go out, and by always using a line of the same size and 
‘make,’ and a sinker of the same size and weight, we at last establish the law of 
descent. Thus the mean of our experiments gave us for the sinker and the twine 
used — 





“2m. 21 sec. as the average of descent from 200 to 500 fathoms 
“3m. 26 sec. ” - . Iooo to 1100 * 
“4m. 29 sec. * as “ 1800 to 1900“ 


“Now, by the aid of the law here indicated, we can tell very nearly when the ball 
ceased to carry the line out, and when, of course, it began to go out in obedience to 
the current and drift alone ; for currents would sweep the line out at a uniform rate, 
while the cannon-ball would drag it out at a decreasing rate. The development of 
this law was certainly an achievement, for it enabled us to show that the depth of 
the sea at the places named was not as great as reports made it. These researches 
were interesting, the problem in hand was important, and it deserved every effort 
that ingenuity could suggest for reducing it to a satisfactory solution.” (pp. 312, 


313.) 

We have quoted fully from Maury’s Physical Geography of the Sea, 
first, to show the extent of the practical difficulties which had embar- 
rassed the problem of fathoming the depths of the ocean previous to 
the invention of Brooke’s deep-sea sounding apparatus ; and second, 
to exhibit in their legitimate light the laborious processes by which the 
philosophic mind of Maury, in his responsible position as Superinten- 
dent of the National Observatory, was preparing the way for the great 
discoveries soon to be made in ocean beds. Brooke and Berryman 
were associated with Maury in the researches which had been con- 
ducted under his master mind at the Observatory, in the winds and 
currents and other phenomena of the ocean. Brooke was on duty at 
the Observatory, and Berryman was in command of the U.S. brig 
Dolphin, and under the instructions of Maury, was prosecuting investiga- 
tion upon the ocean. We now resume the thread of Maury’s interest- 
ing narrative : 

“As yet no specimens of the bottom had been brought up. The line was too 
small, the shot was too heavy, and it could not be weighed; and, if we could reach 


the bottom, why should we not know its character ? Inthis state of the case, Passed 
Midshipman Brooke, U. S. Navy, who at the time was associated with me at the 
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Observatory, prepared a contrivance by which the shot on striking the bottom would 
detach itself from the line and send up a specimen of the bottom. This beautiful 
contrivance, called Brooke's Deep-Sea Sounding Apparatus, is represented below,” 
[Here follows a description with drawings. Captain Maury then proceeds :] 

“* What is to be the use of these deep-sea soundings ? . . . Already we are obtain- 
ing practical answers to this question, for as soon as they were announced to the 
public, they forthwith assumed a practical bearing in the minds of men with regard 
to the question of a submarine telegraph across the Atlantic.” (p. 316.) 


And now comes the authoritative announcement of what Maury had 
steadily looked for, and which he was so bold as to anticipate in 
advance of the actual demonstration which explorations finally gave: 


“There is, at the bottom of the sea between Cape Race in Newfoundland, and 
Cape Clear in Ireland, a remarkable steppe, which is already known as the tele- 
graphic plateau, and has already been made famous by the attempts to run a tele- 
graphic cable across the ocean upon it. (p. 317.) 

“Tt was upon this plateau that Brooke’s sounding apparatus brought up its first 
trophies from the bottom of the sea. These specimens the officers of the Do/phin 
(under the command of Berryman) took to be c/zy ; but they took the precaution to 
label them, and on their return to the U. S. to send them to the proper bureau. They 
were divided : a part sent for examination to Prof. Ehrenberg, of Berlin, and a part 
to Prof. Bailey, of West Point, eminent microscopists, both.” 


Prof. Bailey replied as follows : 


“T am greatly obliged to you for the deep-sea soundings you sent me last week, 
and I have looked at them with great interest. They are exactly what I wanted to 
get hold of. The bottom of the ocean at the depth of more than two miles, I hardly 
hoped ever to have the chance of examining ; yet, thanks to Brooke’s contrivance, 
we have it clean and free from grease, so that it can at once be put under the micro- 
scope. I was greatly delighted to find that all these deep soundings are filled 
with microscopic shells ; not a particle of sand or gravel exists in them. They are 
chiefly made up of perfect little calcareous shells (foraminifera), and contain also a 
number of siliceous shells (déatomacee). It is not probable that these. animals lived 
at the depths where these shells are found, but I rather think that they inhabit the 
water near the surface, and when they die their shells settle at the bottom.” (p. 317.) 

“We notice another practical bearing in this group of physical facts which 
Brooke’s apparatus fished up from the bottom of the deep sea. Bailey, with his 
microscope, could not detect a single particle of sand or gravel among these mites 
of shells. They were from the great telegraphic plateau, and the inference is that 
there, if anywhere, the waters of the sea are at rest. There was not motion enough 
to abrade these very delicate organisms, nor current enough to sweep them about 
and mix up with them a grain of the finest sand, nor the smallest particle of gravel 
torn from the loose beds of débris that here and there strew the bottom of the sea. 
The plateau is not too deep for the wire to sink down and rest upon, yet it is not so 
shallow that currents, or icebergs, or any abrading force, can derange the wire after 
it is lodged there. 

“Our investigations go to show that the roaring waves and the mighty billows 
of the ocean repose not upon hard or troubled beds, but upon cushions of still water ; 
that everywhere at the bottom of the deep sea, the solid ribs of the earth are pro- 
tected as with a garment from the abrading action of its currents, and the cradle of 
its restless wave8 is lined by a Stratum of water at rest, or so nearly at rest that it 
can neither wear nor move the lightest bit of drift that once lodges there.” (p. 321.) 


These extracts (and others equally interesting for which we have 
not room) from a volume which should be read by every student of 
physical geography, exhibit the processes by which the philosophic 
mind of Maury was grouping the series of physical facts which each 
series of investigations developed, and moulding them into forms to 
be made practically useful to the world. That we have not over- 
estimated the services of this distinguished Virginian, and of those 
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other Virginians who were associated with him, we quote from an 
official report of the Secretary of the Navy, in which is presented in 
an authentic form the proof of the fact hereinbefore hinted at, that 
Maury first announced the existence of the telegraphic plateau on 
which the Altantic Cable now rests ; and while he appropriately refers 
in this report to the great services which this distinguished discoverer 
had rendered to the world by his researches in the phenomena of the 
sea, he does full justice to the inventive genius of Brooke, and the 
faithful explorations cf Berryman, by which demonstrative proof was 
given of all that Maury had foreshadowed : 


“ NAVY DEPARTMENT, Dec. 1, 1856. 
“The indefatigable Superintendent of the Naval Observatory, not content with 
aiding commerce and the untaught mariner by pointing out the safest and shortest 
racks on the ocean where friendly winds and currents may be found, nor yet with 
the contributions to the intelligence of the country resulting from observing the 
stars of the heavens, has for some time past thought it not visionary to urge upon 
the public attention a new study, denominated by Baron Humboldt, ‘The Physical 
Geography of the Sea.’ 
“He had also been so bold as to insist that whenever a survey could be made of the 
ottom of the ocean between Newfoundland and Ireland, it would be ascertained that 
such were the moderate depths, such the perfect repose there, and absence of abrading 
and disturbing currents, that telegraphic wires could be laid as safely and successfully as 
upon land, Lt. Brooke, of the Navy, had invented a most ingenious and simple 
contrivance in connection with the shot used, by which the moment it touched the 
bottom of the ocean, it became detached, and carefully took up specimens of what- 
ever it came in contact with, and brought them safely to the operator. Many of our 
enterprising countrymen, very naturally desirous pe pase accomplished so grand 
an undertaking, were anxivus that all doubts of practicability should, if possible, be 
removed by actual observation and examination.” 


The Secretary then gives the following results from the survey which 
he had ordered Berryman to make: 

“The length of the route surveyed is 1600 miles. The greatest depth was 2,070 
fathoms, about 2 1-2 miles; the av erage, however, being much less. 

“Tt is affirmed now that the dez elopments of this survey corroborate the suggestions 
of scientific investigators, and establish the practicability of laying wires successfully on 
the bed of the sea.” 


3esides this authoritative announcement from the Secretary of the 
Navy, as to the essential part borne by Maury, Brooke and Berryman 
in ocean telegraphy, important evidence is at hand of the apprecia- 
tion of this work by other countries. Professor Bache, of the U. S. 
Coast Survey, on the rst February, 1861, thus writes to Lt. Brooke : 


“In reply to your note of the 31st ultimo, requesting me to give my opinion 
with regard to the sounding apparatus invented by you, in connexion with hydro- 
graphy and physical geography, I take pleasure in referring to the fact that no inven- 
tion for the purpose for which this is intended has gained a wider celebrity than 
yours. It has been adopted and employed in every country where scientific explorations 
of the greater depths of the sea have been attempted, either for the purpose of sz- 
marine telegraphs, or purely scientific objects, and is referred to in nearly all the 
reports on deep- sea explorations of late years in a manner highly flattering to the 
genius and skill of American hydrographers.” 


Lt.-Commander Dayman, of H. B. M. S. Cydofs, in his report on 
deep-sea soundings between Ireland and Newfoundland in 1857, 
published by order of the Lords Commissioners of the Admiralty, 
thus writes : 
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“In the choice of the means and appliances for obtaining the deep-sea soundings, 
I was left in a great measure free by the hydrographer, and I claim no originality in 
the process adopted, the detaching sounding apparatus used being a modification of 
that invented by Mr. Brooke, an officer of the U. S. Navy; and the results of our 
cruise if, as given in the following notes, they conduce to a more extended knowledge 
of the bed of the Atlantic, and of the temperatures and densities of the waters of 
which it is composed than existed before, being due to the successful working of the 
mechanical appliances supplied, and to the ready and zealous co-operation of the 
officers and men employed.” 


At a general meeting of the Royal Academy of Sciences, held in 
Berlin, Nov. 1, 1860, Prof. Ehrenberg, in giving the results of his 
philosophic examinations of specimens which had been submitted to 
him of the bed of the ocean, quoted the following extract from a letter 
to him from Baron Gerolt, the Prussian Minister at Washington : 


“ Captain Rodgers, under whose command Lt. Brooke served, showed me a few 
days ago several tin-boxes with surface-water from different parts of the world which 
he collected in his voyages and preserved, promising to let me send them to you. I 
will send them by the next Hamburg steamer, and also the deep-sea sounding appa- 
ratus of Lt. Brooke. Lt. B. is here at present. I have made the acquaintance of 
this modest young officer, and he has convinced me, by explaining to me his appa- 
ratus, that his deep-sea soundings are entirely reliable, and that the deep water and 
mud raised by it are secured at the bottom of the sea in so simple a manner, and 
are then as safely raised as if they were in a corked bottle. As he takes a great 
interest in your experiments, he proposes to send to you the whole apparatus, with 
drawings complete, which I have thankfully accepted, ot doubting that with such a 
model our navy could be supplied with such an apparatus, and that it might be desirable 
to send one or more to our exploring squadron,” 


Lt. Brooke had just returned from an exploring expedition in the 
North Pacific, and after the survey and sounding of the entire route 
from California to China, had sent to Prof. Ehrenberg, through Capt. 
Maury, specimens of deep water and mud raised by him at depths 
varying from two and a half to four and a half miles. The micro- 
scopic examinations of specimens of bottom and the analysis of the 
water by Prof. Ehrenberg, confirmed the previous results of surveys in 
the Atlantic, and added additional stimulus to explorations in the deep 
seas. Finally, and as more fully to establish the claim of Lt. Brooke 
to the invention thus lending its essential aid to the researches in the 
physical geography of the sea, the Congress of the U. S. appropriated 
$5000 as a compensation to him for the use made by the Government 
of the U.S. of his apparatus for the deep-sea sounding. 

We may now briefly trace the history of the practical applications 
which were at once made of these wonderful discoveries, and of the 
successive steps which were taken by enterprising men in the de- 
velopment of ocean telegraphy, until the triumphant result was achieved 
of telegraphic communication between England and America. In 
this enterprise the name of Cyrus W. Field deserves most honorable 
notice. From the account given by his brother in his “ History of the 
Atlantic Telegraph,” his first interest in the subject was suggested by a 
visit from Mr. F. N. Gisborne, an engineer who had been for some 
time engaged in extending the electric telegraph through Lower Canada 
and New Brunswick to Halifax, Nova Scotia, and who visited New 
York for the purpose of enlisting friends in support of a scheme of 
connecting St. John’s with the mainland, thence to New York, and 
then by a line of swift steamers from St. John’s to Ireland, to transmit 
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messages from St. John’s to Ireland in six days. The failure of Mr. 
Gisborne in his pecuniary operations made the aid of New York 
capitalists essential to the success of the enterprise, for which a liberal 
charter had already been granted by the legislature of Newfoundland. 
At first Mr. Field seemed disinclined to embark in the scheme ; but 
after more fully listening to the plan of Mr. Gisborne, it occurred to 
Mr. Field that the enterprise might be profitably enlarged by embracing, 
as an important part of it, the connection of Ireland with Newfound- 
land by telegraph. He saw, however, that there were practical 
questions which had to be settled before such a scheme could be 
presented in a form to enlist financial credit and support ; and#that 
these questions could only be solved by men of science, whose lives 
had been devoted to these departments of physical research. Capt. 
Maury was the first authority consulted by Mr. Field. He also made 
inquiries of Prof. Morse as to the possibility of the wire transmitting 
messages by the electric current to so great a distance under water. 
The reply of Capt. Maury was full and complete. He was just pre- 
senting to the Secretary of the Navy an official communication on the 
subject, and immediately enclosed to Mr. Field a copy of the same 
as follows (see Field’s History of Atlantic Telegraph): 


“ NATIONAL OBSERVATORY, Washington. Feb, 22, 1854. 

“Sir:—The U. S. brig Dolphin, Lt.-Commanding O. H. Berryman, was 
employed last summer upon especial service connected with the researches that are 
carried on at this office concerning the winds and currents of the sea. Her observa- 
tions were confined principally to that part of the ocean which the merchantmen, as 
they pass to and fro upon the business of trade between Europe and the U. S., use 
as their great thoroughfare. Lt. Berryman availed himself of this opportunity to 
carry along also a line of deep-sea soundings from the shores of Newfoundland to 
those of Ireland. ‘The result is highly interesting, in so far as the bottom of the sea 
is concerned, upon the question of a submarine telegraph across the Atlantic, and I 
therefore beg leave to make it the subject of a special report. 

“This line of deep-sea soundings seems to be decisive of the question as to the 
practicability of a submarine telegraph between the two continents, 7 so far as the 
bottom of the deep sea is concerned. From Newfoundland to Ireland the distance 
between the nearest points is about 1600 miles, and the bottom of the sea between 
the two places is a plateau which seems to have been placed there especially for the 
purpose of holding the wires of the submarine telegraph and of keeping them out of 
harm’s way. It is neither too deep nor too shallow ; yet it is so deep that the wires 
but once landed will remain forever beyond the reach of vessels’ anchors, icebergs, 
e drifts of any kind, and so shallow that the wires may be readily lodged upon the 

otto”... ss 

“A wire laid across from either of the above-named places on this side to the 
north of the Grand Banks, will rest on that beautiful plateau to which I have alluded, 
and where the waters of the sea appear to be as quiet and as completely at rest as 
it is at the bottom of a mill-pond. It is proper that the reasons should be stated 
for the inference that there are no perceptible currents and no abrading agents at 
work at the bottom of the sea upon this telegraphic plateau. I derive this inference 
from the study of a physical fact which I little deemed when I sought it had any such 
bearings. 

“Lt. Berryman brought up with Brooke’s deep-sea sounding apparatus specimens 
of the bottom from this plateau. I sent them to Prof. Bailey, of West Point, for 
examination under his microscope. This he kindly gave, and that eminent micro- 
scopist was quite as much surprised to find as I was to learn that all these 
specimens of deep-sea soundings are filled with microscopic shells ; to use his own 
words, ‘ ot a particle of sand or gravel exists in them. These little shells therefore 
suggest the fact that there are no currents at the bottom of the sea whence they 
come ; that Brooke’s lead found them where they were deposited in their burial 
place after having lived and died on the surface, and by gradually sinking were 
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lodged on the bottom. Had there been currents in the bottom, there would have 
swept and abraded and mingled up with these microscopic remains the débris of the 
bottom of the sea, such as ooze, sand, gravel, and other matter ; but not a particle 
of sand or gravel was found among them. Hence the inference that these depths 
of the sea are not disturbed either by waves or currents. Consequently, a telegraphic 
wire once laid there, there it would remain as completely beyond the reach of acci- 
dent as it would be if buried in air-tight cases. Therefore, so far as the bottom of 
the deep sea between Newfoundland, or the North Cape at the mouth of the St, 
Lawrence, and Ireland is concerned, the practicability of a submarine telegraph 
across the Atlantic is proved. 

“In this view of the subject, and for the purpose of hastening the completion of 
such a line, I take the liberty of suggesting for your consideration the propriety of 
an offer, from the proper source, of a prize to the company through whose telegraphic 
wire the first messages shall be placed across the Atlantic. 

“T have the honor to be, &c., &c., 
“M. F. Maury, 
“Hon. J. C. Doppin, Secretary of the Navy. “ Lieutenant U.S. N.” 


The reply of Prof. Morse was no less conclusive on the question 
submitted to him by Mr. Field. Ind<ed, in a letter to the Secretary 
of the Treasury, written ten years before, he had detailed the results of 
certain experiments he had made to show the power of electricity to 
communicate at great distances, and which he closed with these preg- 
nant words: 


“The practical inference from this law is, that a telegraphic communication on 
the electro-magnetic plan may with certainty be established across the Atlantic 
Ocean. Startling as this may now seem, I am confident the time will come when 
the project will be realised.” 


Fortified by the authority of two such names as those of Maury and 
Morse, Mr. Field found no difficulty in forming a company with a capital 
of half a million of dollars to embark in the enterprise. A new charter 
upon more liberal terms than that which Mr. Gisborne had obtained 
was considered necessary, and this was earnestly pressed upon the 
Provincial Government, and was promptly granted. Under its au- 
thority, the New York, Newfoundland, and London Company was 
organised. 

The action of Mr. Field in these incipient steps displayed sagacity 
and judgment. He saw that the investment would be amply remunera- 
tive if success should crown their efforts ; that this success depended 
primarily upon the light which science had shed upon the problem, 
and that should the ocean telegraph itself prove a failure, the com- 
pany might fall back upon the original plan of Mr. Gisborne, and by 
telegraph to St. John’s, which was at once to be prosecuted with vigor, 
and thence to Ireland by swift steamers, the New York and St. John’s 
route would be the main thoroughfare for telegraphic communication 
between the two continents. It was therefore fortunate for the under- 
taking that the practical questions involved were clearly seen and laid 
hold of by a man of good business qualities and sound practical 
sense ; and such praise is fully merited by Mr. Field in all the part he 
has borne in this great achievement of science and art. 

As preliminary to any attempt to lay the ocean cable, it was essen- 
tial that another survey should be made of the telegraphic plateau 
referred to by Maury, with especial reference to the practical work of 
laying the cable. For this purpose Mr. Field sought the authority of 
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the U. S. Government for a re-survey of the line. This was promptly 
granted, and Lt. Berryman, in command of the Arctic, confirmed by his 
re-survey all the facts developed by his survey in 1853. These 
results were also more fully tested by Lt. Dayman, of H. B. M. 
ship Creeps, under an order from the British Admiralty, in a series of 
deep-sea soundings, not only over the telegraphic plateau, but with 
special reference to the supposed difficulties near the coast of Ireland. 
With the additional support of these experimental surveys, measures 
were immediately taken by Mr. Field to enlist English capital in the 
enterprise, and to secure, if possible, a subsidy from the British 
Government. A subsidy was promptly granted upon liberal terms, 
and a company was organised with a capital of £350,000, of which 
Mr. Field took £88,000, to connect Newfoundland with Ireland by an 
ocean telegraph, and a contract was at once made for a cable. Mr. 
Field then returned to America, and submitted to the U. S. Govern- 
ment, in conformity with Maury’s suggestion to the Secretary of the 
Navy, the proposition for a subsidy upon terms corresponding with 
those extended to Great Britain. This was finally, although with 
some opposition, granted by Congress. 

Thus supported by the authority and liberal subscription of the 
English and American Governments, although in both cases condi- 
tioned upon the success of the cable, the preparation of the cable, 
and all the arrangements for ensuring success in the practical work of 
submerging it were vigorously and hopefully prosecuted. Both Govy- 
ernments tendered vessels of war, in charge of their most experienced 
officers, for the work, and the enterprise of laying the cable was com- 
menced with all the enthusiasm and hopefulness which the wishes 
and interests of the two continents could impart. But disappointment 
after disappointment followed. The cable broke again and again. The 
electric current was interrupted, sometimes by accident, once by design, 
and finally, after delays and discouragements extending through two 
years, the cable was safely landed in Ireland and Newfoundland, and 
congratulatory messages passed between Queen Victoria and Presi- 
dent Buchanan in August, 1858. Rejoicings followed rapidly and 
widely upon the announcement of this great achievement. Mr. Field 
was honored with a reception by the city of New York, and the Mayor 
presented him with a gold box in token of the estimate heid by the 
city of his services in the great work. But while the sounds of 
triumph were passing from city to city, the announcement was made 
that the electric current had ceased to flow—*the Atlantic Cable was 
dead ! 

The depression which followed the failure of this effort to lay the 
cable was deep and pervading. The capital invested was gone ; 
doubts of the practicability of the enterprise were revived ; its most 
ardent friends found little to encourage them as to a favorable result 
to the scheme, and some thought it might as well be abandoned. 
Not so thought Maury; he saw the defects under which the cable 
had been constructed, and said “that the projectors in planning the 
cable did not avail themselves of the light which the deep-sea soundings had 
cast upon the bed of the ocean.” Not so thought Brooke; he had 
anticipated some of the difficulties likely to arise in paying out the 

: , 
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cable, and had, in an article published 28th April, 1857, warned the 
company against them. He particularly directed attention to the 
importance of so regulating the speed of the ship that it should not 
be suddenly reduced, in the expectation that the diminished speed would 
diminish the strain upon the cable ; whereas, on the contrary, the 
greater strain demanded an increase of speed in the ship as essential 
to a reduction in the strain. After presenting in clear and distinct 
terms many important practical hints on the construction of the 
cable, and on the mode of laying it, he closes his article with the 
following emphatic remarks: “The present cable may not be success- 
fully laid, but the eventual accomplishment of this great enterprise 
can scarcely be doubted.” An inquiry into the causes of the failure 
of the cable of 1858 demonstrated the correctness of the views of 
Brooke, and pointed out the necessity of adopting his suggestions. 
Still these opinions did not yield at once the anticipated dividends to 
the invested stock of New York capitalists, and when it was an- 
nounced that the Atlantic Cable was dead, the depression was great 
enough to keep it dead, so far as the sentiments and efforts of moneyed 
men on the American side of the line were concerned. 

In England the feeling was otherwise. Slow to take hold of the 
enterprise in the first place, the English were equally slow to abandon 
a great work fraught with such blessings to the world. ‘The respect- 
able firm of Glass, Elliott & Co., who had constructed the first cable, 
were confident of ultimate success, and were willing to construct a 
new cable upon the most liberal terms. ‘The Board of Trade of 
London took hold of the enterprise with earnestness and vigor. ‘They 
appointed a Board of engineers and electricians to make the necessary 
experiments, more fully to determine the laws of the electric current, 
the best media for transmitting and insulating it, and a full inquiry 
into all the causes which had led to the failure of 1858. Capt. 
Douglas Galton, of the Royal Engineers ; Prof. Wheatstone, the cele- 
brated electrician ; Wm. Fairbairn, late President of the British Asso- 
ciation for the Advancement of Science ; Geo. Parker Bedder ; the two 
Clarks, distinguished engineers ; the great telegraphist, C. F. Varley ; 
and Geo. Saward, the Secretary of the Atlantic Telegraph Company, 
were the gentlemen appointed by the Board of Trade to make these 
investigations and inquiries. For two years their labors were perse- 
veringly prosecuted, and were closed with the following report : 

“We, the undersigned, members of the committee who were appointed by the 
Board of Trade in 1859 to investigate the question of submarine telegraphy, and 
whose investigations continued from that time to April, 1861, do hereby state as the 
result of our deliberations, that a well-insulated cable, properly protected, of suitable 
specific gravity, made with care and tested under water throughout its progress with 
the best known apparatus, and paid into the ocean with the most approved machinery, 
possesses every prospect of not only being successfully laid in the first instance, but 


may reasonably be relied upon to continue for many years in an efficient state for 
the transmission of signals.” (Signed by the Committee.) 


This strong testimony justified the British Government in increasing 
its subsidy to £20,000, and in giving a guaranty of eight per centum 
on £600,000 of the bonds of the Company, provided the Cable worked 
successfully. Private enterprise, however, moved slowly in the effort 
to reanimate the company in America. Boston, Providence, Phila- 
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delphia, Albany, and Buffalo, heard the appeals of Mr. Field, “ with 
interest and wished him success, but subscribed little.” New York, 
after appeals from door to door, and through the personal influence of 
Mr. Field, finally subscribed £70,000 to the new company. But the 
English mind was fully alive to the importance as well as the magni- 
tude of the undertaking, and to the means to be used to ensure its 
success. ‘The enterprising manufacturers of the cable magnanimously 
offered to take, and did take, more than one-half of the stock required, 
viz., £315,000. Private enterprise took the balance of the £600,000 
required for the new company. The Great Zastern was secured for 
the work of laying the cable. Improvements were made in testing 
the instruments, so that faults in the cable could be instantly detected, 
and it could be proved throughout its whole extent. ‘The ablest minds 
and most skilful men in England ‘were brought into the service of the 
company, so that when the Great Eastern started upon her triumphant 
voyage, every official charged with the responsible work in hand was 
an Englishman. Mr. Field was the only American on board. So 
that while all honor is due to Mr. Field for the sagacity, zeal, and 
persevering fidelity which he displayed in the progress of the enter- 
prise of laying the Atlantic Cable from its inception in 1854, the 
statement of Earl Derby is still true, that the ultimate consummation 
of this great achievement was effected by English genius, English 
skill, and English gold. 

The tenacious spirit with which plodding energy prosecutes with 
resolute perseverance great enterprises involving large pecuniary 
rewards, and which refuses to be diverted from the pursuit of the 
object in view by any opposing obstacle, is one of those natural 
instincts wisely designed by the Creator for man’s highest good. Un- 
equally possessed by all, it seems to be one of the inheritances which 
have especially marked the character of the New England mind. 
Yankee enterprise and Yankee thrift are proverbial, and the plodding 
industry and spirit of this people have reaped their reward in the 
rapid growth of their wealth and worldly property. Cyrus W. Field 
is a high type of this predominant characteristic of Northern minds. 
With prudent sagacity he adventures half a million of dollars in a 
great national enterprise. It promised reasonable grounds of large 
profits, and with pecuniary success there was necessarily associated 
high honor for the achievement of a work of such national importance. 
The venture once made, it must be nursed and cared for, and years 
upon years of anxious toil and resolute will are given to save the risk 
from shipwreck and to bring it to a profitable conclusion. Guided by 
the powerful instinct of self-interest, no labor is to be compared to 
the sacrifice which follows upon failure ; and thus through the per- 
severing energy and tenacious spirit of one man having large pecuni- 
ary interests at risk, wheels upon wheels of subordinate but dependent 
interests are kept in motion, and combination upon combination 
formed, until success crowns the work and the laborer is blessed for 
his labor in his reward. “Men will praise thee, when thou doest 
good to thyself.” Worldly prosperity will always attract the admiration 
and applause of the world, and he who has by thrift risen to inde- 
pendence will be esteemed by men as long as the love of money 
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exercises the controlling influence which it does over them. Some- 
times the pursuit of wealth is associated, as in the case of the Atlantic 
Telegraph, with great national enterprises, and the motive which gives 
success to the enterprise is chiefly engrossed in the question of profit 
and loss. Still success attends the work, and the persevering man of 
business, whose coffers now run over with gold, is greeted with civic 
honors, and proclaimed with the voice of triumph the distinguished 
“ author ” of the Atlantic Telegraph ; while those by whose genius and 
labors the first conception was given to the enterprise, who gave it 
vitality all the time, and without whose earnest co-operating minds 
nothing effective could have been accomplished, are ignored or 
forgotten! On the other hand, the mind is bewildered when it 
attempts to grasp the field of research spread before it in the graphic 
description which Maury gives of his investigations into the phenomena 
of the sea, and of the processes by which he unfolds as with the eye 
of sense the orography of the deep, the chart of the ocean-bed, the 
limits of the currents and counter-currents of the sea, the repose 
which reigns in its great depths, and then presents with the assurance 
of certainty the solution of the great problems involved in ocean 
telegraphy. ‘The simple and ingenious apparatus of Brooke enables 
Berryman to bring up treasures from the deep sea. The microscope 
of Bailey traces the minute organisms which lie at its bottom, and 
Maury in his study at the National Observatory grasps the great truth 
that quietness reigns there, and that the telegraphic cable may rest 
in perfect repose and in undecaying security upon the plateau which 
induction had first led him to trace. 

Who can estimate the nature and amount of the anxious toil by day 
and by night which those grand discoveries cost? The deep-sea 
sounding apparatus, now that it is known, seems so simple that it is 
difficult to realise how much of mind and of skill had been given to 
the subject before its solution was found, and yet the civilised world 
had vainly tried to fathom the ocean and to unfold the mysteries ot 
its silent bed until the inventive genius of Brooke brought up trophies 
from its hitherto unexplored depths. Mechanical skill now readily 
lays the electric cable on Nature’s submarine plateau, but the sketch 
that has been given of the patient labor which, step by step, each link 
in the chain of discovery demanded, presents, imperfectly we admit, 
some idea of the inward conflict of hope and disappointment, of bold 
conception and anxious expectation, until proof, the result of actual 
experiment, flashed its sure light upon the dark regions of the deep. 
Genius, grasping intuitively after unknown truth, and pursuing it for its 
own sake, finds no higher reward than that which flows from the 
demonstrated proof, that what had before seemed visionary and ideal 
is now clearly revealed as another of those Divine laws which are 
destined in the hand of Science to be a blessing to the world. 
Familiarity with these blessings sometimes makes us forget the source 
whence they spring ; but Maury, Brooke, and Berryman, are indis- 
solubly associated with the triumphs of the Atlantic ‘Telegraph. 

When it is remembered that Virginia took the lead in the great 
conflict which severed England and America, it has seemed to us that 
nothing could more fitly exaltsthe honor of Virginia than to be the 
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pioneer in the great work of re-uniting by mysterious and indissoluble 
bonds those whom a common lineage should unite in a common love 
of civil and constitutional liberty. Who can tell but this invisible 
current which pulsates from Yorktown to Runnymede, may reanimate 
the dead by reviving the principles of Magna Charta, which were dear 
to her own Washington and his compatriots as they were to the bold 
and haughty barons who extorted it from King John? 
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LOVE AND ANGLING. 


“The pleasantest angling is to see the fish 
Cut with her golden oars the silver stream, 
And greedily devour the treacherous bait: 
So angle we for Beatrice, who even now 
Is crouched in the woodbine coverture.”’ 


Mucu Apo Asout Notuinc. 
CAST I, 


OOKING out from my bedroom window of the Swan, while 

the May moon was shining on a broad reach of the trout 
stream at the end of the smooth-shaven green before the inn, with the 
scent of hawthorn coming with the dusk, the gurgling talk of the 
water, as it ran and rippled against the sedges, seemed to possess an 
odd personal significance which one sometimes finds in the jangling 
of bells or the sound of a railway train. When I closed my shutters, 
and got into the lavender-scented sheets, I still continued to hear the 
voice of the waters chiming a dreamy romance, which very soon lulled 
me to sleep, and at the same time into a dreamland of the pleasantest 
fancies born of my waking reveries and of the chant of the waters, 
which, you should know, is always louder in the daytime than in the 
night. I went through the story of Undine over again. My nymph 
was a fair demon of the Wimple, whom I wooed and won in that kind 
of off-hand fashion in which we manage such things for ourselves when 
within the portals of the ivory gates. Our courtship seemed to have 
begun in another place, as we took it up at the point where we had 
declared eternal love to each other ; and we required no explanations 
between us. We were, if you please, as happy as the shepherds and 
shepherdesses who tended the silly sheep of Arcady, whose days ran 
out with billing and cooing, and piping of oaten straws, with just a 
few background perils from the goat-hoofed satyrs of the glades and 
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forest. As we sat together of a noontide (perhaps in the Forest of 
Arden — Shakspeare furnishes a dream-drama with scenery very 
often) the pain of an approaching loss weighed me down ; and when 
I turned wistfully toward my companion, lo! the foul crew of Comus 
had carried her off; the mocking laughter of the hideous rapparees 
withered the trees into the black and stunted growths of a London 
park in December ; the light went out suddenly from the picture, and 
I sank into wakefulness with a curious ache and longing which may 
have been part indigestion ; in part, at any rate, grief at the breaking 
up of the vision; and in the half-conscious mood which followed 
the catastrophe, when the mind still hovered between things real and 
unreal, the song of the Wimple revealed itself once more, and with it 
the carols of the birds that were hailing the dawn. 

I make a short but good running at breakfast, and as the Wimple 
must be fished before the sun has burned up the clouds, I bend my 
steps toward the stream, turning from the lawn into a path through the 
lush grass, on which the beads of dew are glittering like the jewels 
on the scabbard of Prince Esterhazy’s sword. It is my first visit to 
the Wimple, and to me there is a peculiar charm in angling upon an 
unknown stream. "Tis like making a fresh acquaintance about whom 
you imagine all sorts of agreeable possibilities. You feel a little of 
the vanity of an explorer, too; for scenes that are unfamiliar to us we 
constantly think are strange to others. That May morning, how well 
I remember it! The dappled cows ; the lark singing with so much 
heart that his song seemed to rebound from the very vault of the skies, 
or to break as it touched it, and fall in a shower of melody about us ; 
the cool gelid air of the dawn-breeze ; the scents of the aromatic 
water-plants — they are present to me as I write, with a vividness that 
is almost troublesome. Here is a bank after old Walton’s own heart. 
A deep pool, above a long stone slab, covered with a beard of moss, 
over which the Wimple runs and falls about a single foot, making a 
creamy swirl which ought to be a sure find for a trout. My rod has 
been already put up, and selecting a small dun fly, standing as far back 
as possible, I throw my first cast. Ha! a rise as I live ; but he hasn't 
touched the hook. Try him again, and be cautious in striking this 
time. He has it, and as he dashes across the rivulet with the fly, I 
can feel, from the pull, that he is a pound weight, if an ounce. He 
has a game tussel for his life, but wearies at last, and at the roll of the 
winch is towed helpless to the little shallow bay, where he is assisted 
to land by the net. A beautiful fish, my masters, gleaming with rubies, 
and a pretty sight, as he lies on his death-couch in the basket, upon a 
pallet of pale primroses, moss and violets, which have been placed 
there to honour the first prize, which, like the first baby, is always the 
most precious godsend. 

Fortune is fickle with us brethren of the angle, as with other folk. 
Fortune deserts me after a single favour. In vain, for a whole hour, 
do I exhaust my skill and my fly-book. The hare’s ear that never 
failed before fails now; the tiny silver and grey, so often successful 
with the shy citizens of the brook, tempts them not, or only tempts 
them to imitate the bull at the Islington Spanish bull-fight, which 
merely coquetted with his hind legs with the artists in that exhibition. 
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So, with my solitary fish, I wander up the stream, and at length I begin 
to suspect I must have passed the boundary of the district which has 
been allotted for the use of his customers to the landlord of the Swan. 
However, there is an attractive piece of water, well shaded by alders 
on one side, and with a clear bank on the other, which I determine to 
essay, even at the risk of being caught as a poacher. Here I have 
better luck, although the trout are small, and do not necessitate the 
employment of the landing-net. Brook-trout are biting merrily, and 
I begin to think I shall have a fair creel to show for the morning sport, 
when suddenly I become conscious of a very singular phenomenon 
that for the moment startles me considerably. Making a cast into a 
ripple, round a big boulder, I find my line firmly caught and dragged 
into the air, my reel gives out, another reel gives out, and, as I live, 
I am firmly entangled. 

“©, how tiresome !” some one cries from the shelter of the alders ; 
and a moment afterward a young lady comes into sight with a decided 
flush of anger on her cheeks. 

The young lady is clothed in grey from head to hose. She has grey 
gloves, and grey gaiters below her short dress ; a grey hat with a grey 
feather ; but her cheeks are red, and she looks deliciously cross at the 
accident she has met with. 

“Don’t be taking off your hat, please ; but try and free my line, if 
you can.” 

“If you will be good enough to let out while I wheel in, I can then 
unfasten the hooks.” 

This is done with rather a sulky air; and when released, the grey 
angler calls out — 

“Do you know, sir, that you have no right to fish here? This part 
of the stream is strictly preserved.” 

“T am sorry I am trespassing. I intended to leave my card at the 
house above, to which I presume the fishing is attached.” 

“Well,” this time smiling, like —like a rippling sea under an 
August sun and breeze, “let me see if you can throw a fly. I will 
give you leave to whip the stream as far as the plank-crossing above.” 

“QO, I would not spoil your sport for the world.” 

“Perhaps you won’t spoil my sport after all. When you are done, 
I shall wait until the water rests, and go over it again.” 

The slightest touch of sarcasm gave the flavour of a pickled walnut 
to this remark. We pass beyond the alders to where the stream is 
more open. ‘The grey damsel, with her rod on her shoulder, watches 
my performance from the opposite bank. Rather anxious to display 
my deftness at the gentle art, I stand well back, whisk out a very long 
line, and as the flies are skimming the water the wicked wind suddenly 
tosses them wildly about my lady’s turban, and in a second the head- 
gear is firmly hooked. With a growl at my awkwardness, I waded at 
once into the brook, and begged her pardon. She said nothing, but 
bent her face toward me in order to have the accident remedied. Ai a 
me! The poet who was ensnared in the golden hair of his mistress 
could safely sympathise with me at the moment. 

“T am very unlucky. Will you forgive my awkwardness?” 

“Yes ; but as I am my own gamekeeper, you must give up your 
name.” 
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I took a card from my fly-book, and presented it to her. 

“Mr. Frank Dalton! I have heard the name before. Are you not 
the editor of something or other in London?” 

Heavens! Something or other! It is in this style the AZacrosmi- 
ceum was spoken of in the provinces! I bowed, to imply that the 
periodical dimly referred to was under my charge. 

“QO, I am so glad to have seen a real literary man! No wonder 
you couldn’t fish.” 

“ But I can, I assure you.” 

“No; you came here to moon, and to imagine yourself Izaak 
Walton. Clever people never make good anglers.” 

“ And yet I saw you throw a fly very prettily just now.” 

“Take care, sir, take care ; you have been caught poaching, and if 
you add to your crime by paying me a direct compliment, you shall be 
charged before my Pa with both offences.” 

I declare we talked on together with no more embarrassment than 
if we had known each other for a month at least. 

“Mr. Dalton,” said the little grey woman (she was /efi/e) as we 
came to a path leading to a house surrounded with dark cedars, her 
tone altering from one of banter to that of a young lady doing the 
royal honours of her domain —“ you are quite welcome to angle on our 
part of the river as long as you are stopping here. Do you know that 
Pa is a contributor as well as a subscriber to your paper?” 

“Indeed! Well, I am very grateful, Miss —” 

“Clare.” 

“Miss Clare, I have been indebted to Mr. Clare for several essays 
on entomology.” 

“QO, Pa is mad about black beetles. I am his butterfly-hunter. 
Come up and see our collection.” 

We met Mr. Clare on a croquet-lawn, and in a few minutes were 
known to each other as correspondents: 

“You will remain to luncheon, Mr. Dalton?” 

“Thank you.” 


CAST II. 


WaLKING to the Swan that night, after an entire day at Wimple Lodge 
— after luncheon under the cedars, and dinner, followed by an hour’s 
croquet, and an hour during which a waltz of Chopin's was played by 
Miss Clare to the fragrance of heliotrope — I stopped on the bridge of 
the hamlet, and heard the river again whispering wild fancies to the 
reeds. Again I heard it as I lay awake, and I seemed to hear it as I 
slept, and dreamt once more of Undine — of Undine, this time clothed 
in grey garments, and much resembling Miss Clare in her general 
appearance. Next morning, as I saw the flush of the new day in the 
east, I thought, would my Emily, like the Emily of Chaucer, rise 
with the sun? If so, I would be down to the river on the chance 
of meeting her once more. The trout had an easy time of it; the 
angler’s heart was not in his work. He whipped off his flies ; he 
pulled them with a stupid jerk from the fishes’ mouth. He would 
have sighed, “Heigho!” and would have said, “ Alack, alack!” if 
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those expressions were not obsolete. Then, to make matters worse, 
he ceased his calling altogether, and longed to cry, “My lady 
sweet, arise! my lady sweet, arise! with everything that pretty bin.” 
Then he lit a cigar, which drove away the perfume of the flowers, but 
could not stop the clamour of the Wimple, which became, if possible, 
more importunate in suggesting love reveries than ever. Still my lady 
in grey cometh not; and I am resolved to go on a weak pretence to 
the house, to examine a scarabzeus, or some other fearful wild-fowl con- 
nected with entomology. A rustle in the grass by me. 

“Why so pensive, angler?” 

“QO Miss Clare, the fish won’t bite ; and I have not the patience of 
an adept.” 

“You had better give it up, and help me to catch butterflies. There 
goes a lovely blue one!” 

And off dashed the grey gaiters through the meadow, scattering 
meadow-sweet, buttercups, and clover to right and left on their path ; 
above them a long pole, wielded by the owner, with a net on the top 
of it, and the quarry waggling and skirling in front. The grey damsel 
returns with the prey immeshed — such a colour on her cheeks, such 
a light in those violet eyes! 

“It is a pity to call butterflies Latin names, Mr. Dalton. Flowers 
are spoiled in the same way.” 

“T wonder you have not a greater respect for science.” 

“T hate science.” 

“ Music ?” 

“QO, I love music ; but that is different.” 

I am not going to try and write down our talk that forenoon or that 
afternoon. It now became a daily custom of ours to meet, and I 
frequently dined and took tea at the Lodge. I should say that Mr. 
Clare was a widower, and Bella his only daughter. “It is hard to 
lose her,” he said to me one evening, across the walnuts and the wine ; 
“it is hard to lose her.” 

Glad I was that we were sitting between the lights. Bella was in 
the drawing-room, playing a wordless song of Mendelssohn’s, that was 
more eloquent than any verse that poet has ever wedded to music. 

“Yes,” he continued. “ Bella is engaged to Captain Hay, a cousin 
of hers, and he has written to me about having the marriage brought 
off shortly.” 

“T never heard her speak of him. Is the en— engagement of long 
standing?” 

“© dear, yes ; since they were children.” 

(These cursed cousinships! The old story —since they were chil- 
dren! But what a desperate flirt that grey minx must have been !) 

“Ts Captain Hay a member of the Club?” (Mentioning an 
association for drinking late brandy-and-seltzer to which I myself 
belonged. ) 

“Yes. I have heard him speak of it.” 

Well, I no longer felt angry with my grey deceiver: I felt sorry for 
her. Hay I knew to be thoroughly bad form, as far as women are 
concerned. 

“ He is coming here next week. You will be glad to meet him.” 

“Thank you, I know Captain Hay slightly already.” 
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CAST III. 


Wuen I had taken a cup of coffee, I opened the photograph-album 
which lay on the drawing-room table. ‘Turning over the leaves until 
I came to one of a tall gentleman, with luxurious whiskers and a cruel 
mouth, I brought the book over to Bella Clare, and simply said, 

“Miss Clare, is not this Captain Hay, to whom you are engaged?” 

An expression of pain and annoyance crossed her face. 

“Ves; but I didn’t want you to know. You will not be half as nice 
now.” 

“Captain Hay and I are members of the same club. Why shouldn’t 
I be as nice now as I was before I knew your secret?” 

“O, you are one of those men who would be sure to be squeamish 
about flirting with your neighbour’s goods, and now you will begin to 
sulk and pout, and consider yourself ill-used, that—that we have 
been such friends.” 

I was silent. I was cut—cut to the very soul. Mr. Clare here 
entered the room, and we talked of indifferent matters until I rose to 
take my leave. I shook hands with Mr. Clare and bowed to Bella. 
As I walked toward the hall-door, I heard a quick light step after me. 

“Dear Mr. Dalton, I am very sorry. There is no mischief done, is 
there? You must shake hands with me.” 

I did. I could not help it ; but the Wimple all that night spoke in 
sad undertones, not without a certain “Turn again, Whittington” 
strain through them, however. 

Why didn’t I go back to town at once? My sub-editor of the 
Macrosmiceum wrote for me twice, and still I lingered at the Swan, 
making believe to try and catch trout. Both Hay and his fiancée 
called to see me ; to “rout me out,” as Bella said; but I nursed my 
grievance. I couldn’t bear to look at the couple together. 

My last evening at the Wimple. I stroll down to the bank, having 
packed up my knapsack for departure on the morrow. The sun has 
dropped below the hills ; the craik-craik of the rail, or the thin barking 
of a distant dog, and the voices of men driving cattle somewhere or 
other, touch me with a kind of regret like what one feels at the close 
of aconcert. I walk up as far as the alders, and cross over on the 
plank, for from this spot I can see Wimple Lodge. 

“Poacher again! With night flies, moths, and, for all I know, 
matches and a torch, for worse deeds when honest folks were in 
bed!” 

“Miss Clare!” 

“Yes, I am no ghost. Here, help me to put a cast of these big 
evening flies.” 

“Have you any others? I don’t think these are quite the thing.” 

“QO yes ; I took Charlie’s book from his basket as he was snoozing 
with papa in the dining-room above. Let us see what he has in it.” 

As she opened the book a carte tumbled out, and fell on the grass. 
I stooped down and handed it to her. 

The moon was by this time shining so brightly that you might read 
by it. Miss Clare took the carte and gazed at it. She turned to me 
with a hasty “ good-night,” and before I could recover from my aston- 
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ishment had disappeared in the direction of the Lodge. I had not 
even time to say “ good-bye,” as I had intended. 

About half an hour after I arrived at the Swan, a messenger from 
the Lodge brought the following note :— 


“ Wimple Lodge, Tuesday night. 


“DEAR Mr. DaLton :— Do not go away until I see you to-morrow. 
“ BELLA CLARE.” 


What did the river say during the small hours? I know that I could 
not sleep for it until the cock crowed, ‘and I was late to breakfast. 
When I came down, my landlady, who was indeed lord and lady of 
the Swan, told me Miss Clare had been waiting for me for half an hour. 
She was seated in the little parlour, and when I entered she at once 
pulled from her pocket the picture that had fallen from Hay’s fly- 
book. 

“Mr. Dalton,” she said, “you are a gentleman, and as a gentleman 
I ask you to do me a serv ice, although I must grant you the io to 
refuse answering me at all—if you like.” 

“T will answer any question you ask me.’ 

“You are acquainted with Captain tisy —Charlie—in London?” 

i 

“You are not intimate, but you know his set?” 

“T know his set.” 

“ And, sir,” (you should see the violet eyes on fire, and the little 
hands clenched, and hear the stamp of a stout-booted foot on the 
floor) “knowing Captain Hay’s friends and his acquaintances of this 
order,” (flinging the carte on the table) “you say nothing of warning 
or caution to a girl who is going to marry him!” 

(God knows how unprepared I was for this scene! Here was my 
little grey nymph, my butterfly-hunter, breaking out in a completely 
new style.) 

“Tt would be impertinent for me to interfere.” 

“Tt was cruel of you, Mr. Dalton.” 

“Ladies are more merciful, Miss Clare. You have given me a 
lesson in kindness, have you not?” 

“Frank — Mr. Dalton!” 

“No— Frank.” : 

“Well, Frank, I am sorry more than I can tell you for my folly. 
Will you help me to break off with Captain Hay?” 

“He may have bought the carte ina shop. ‘The lady is as popular 
in the windows as the portraits of the Bishop of Oxford.” 

“No, no—I hate him! The creature has written to him on the 
back of it.” 

“T would sooner see you the wife of some one else, I confess.” 

“Would you?” 

The tone in which she spoke brought me to her side. “ Bella!” 

“Yes, Frank.” 

“Shall we go fishing, and talk it over?” 

“You must lend me a rod and flies, then.” 

“Ves ; but you have not breakfasted.” 
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I went and poured out some tea, and got her a chair. We under- 
stood each other now as fairly and clearly as Undine and I did each 
in that dream I told you of. 

“Captain Hay, please, sir,” the landlady announces at the door. 

Bella blushes a little. ay is as cool as possible. He sees the 
carte on the table, and takes in the whole situation at a glance. 

“Captain Hay —” I commence. 

“Stop,” said the Captain; “I'll save you some trouble, Dalton. 
Bella, I ain’t sorry to be off with you. I wasn’t fit, an’ all that sort of 
thing. Bless you both, my children!” and he was out of the room. 

We laughed heartily, and when we went to Wimple Lodge we found 
that the gallant Captain had disappeared altogether. 

So the story the river told, and the fable of the dream, have come 
true ; and I only wish to all honest anglers that they may be as for- 
tunate in their sport as I was that spring morning, when I first met 
the grey fisher-maiden of the Wimple. Nothing that I can say will 
ever persuade that lady that I did not hook her hat intentionally ; 
and it was only upon condition that I would mention her suspicion, 
that-she has allowed me to write as I have done. 








MOSAIC. 
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HE range of human activity, even in the highest and holiest 
sphere of labor, is but a limited one, and the point is soon 
reached when our human insufficiency is taken up into the all-suffi- 
ciency of God. As the realm of our knowledge is infinitely exceeded 
by that of our ignorance, so is the contracted sphere of our activity 
by that boundless region in which all human activity is vain. In the 
moral as in the material world, we are ever ‘encompassed by eternal 
laws,’ which are the complement of our feeble agency, and which do 
infinitely more for us than we can do for ourselves. Whilst, therefore, 
it is a great thing to be an earnest worker in Christ’s service, yet the 
Christian life is not mainly a life of action, but of trust ; not of inde- 
pendent exertion, but of self-abandonment to the working of a mightier 
agency than ours. Even at its outset it is not work, but faith. The 
beginning of true religion is not the setting out on a new course in the 
proud consciousness of unexhausted strength and resolution, but rather 
the casting of the spirit, worn with the burden, soiled with the dust of 
life’s friendless journey, on One who has offered and is infinitely able 
to sustain it. And so in its subsequent progress, whilst there is an 
aspect in which religion may be contemplated as a life of strenuous 
work, there is another and higher in which it must be viewed as a life 
of resignation and trust.” 
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“Tus infinite universe is unfathomable, inconceivable, in its whole ; 
every human creature must slowly spell out and long contemplate 
such part of it as may be possible for him to reach ; then set forth 
what he has learned of it for those beneath him, extricating it from 
infinity, as one gathers a violet out of grass: one does not either 
improve either violet or grass in gathering it, but one makes the flower 
visible ; and then the human being has to make its power upon his 
own heart visible also, and to give it the honor of the good thoughts 
it has raised up in him, and to write upon it the history of his own 
soul. And sometimes he may be able to do more than this, and to 
set it in strange lights, and display it in a thousand ways before un- 
known: ways specially directed to necessary and noble purposes, for 
which he had to choose instruments out of the wide armory of God. 
All these he may do ; and in this he is only doing what every Christian 
has to do with the written, as well as the creative word, ‘rightly 
dividing the word of truth.’ Out of the infinity of the written word, 
he has also to gather and set forth things new and old, to choose them 
for the season and the work that are before him, to explain and mani- 
fest them to others, with such illustration and enforcement as may be 
in his power, and to crown them with the history of what, by them, 
God has done for his soul.” 





“To be enlightened: a big phrase! Certain men think themselves 
enlightened because they are decided; thus taking conviction for 
truth, and strong conception for intelligence. There are others who, 
because they know all the words, think they know all the truths. But 
who is enlightened with that eternal light which cleaves to the sides of 
the brain, and makes eternally luminous the minds into which it has 
entered, and the objects it has touched?” 





“Twn literature, nothing makes a mind so imprudent and so impudent 
as ignorance of past times and contempt for ancient books.” 





“Ler us be men with men, and always children before God ; for in 
his eyes we are but children. Old age itself, in presence of eternity, 
is but the first moment of a morning.” 





“Pretry draws us to what is most powerful, which is God ; and to 
what is most weak, as children, the aged, the poor, the sick, the un- 
happy, the afflicted. Without piety, old age offends the sight, infirmity 
repels, imbecility shocks us. With it, we see in old age only long life ; 
in infirmity, suffering ; in imbecility, misfortune: we feel only respect, 
compassion, and the desire to relieve.” 





“Piety is a sublime wisdom which surpasses all others, a kind of 
genius which gives wings to the mind. No one is wise who is not 
pious.” 





“ PROFUSENESS of words and thoughts betrays an extravagant mind. 
It is not abundance, but excellence that constitutes wealth. Economy 
in literature announces the superior writer. Without good order and 
sobriety, no wisdom ; without wisdom, no grandeur.” 





REVIEWS. 


Poems. By Dante Gabriel Rossetti. London: F. S. Ellis. 1870. 


ERE is a volume of poetry upon which to congratulate the 
public and the author; one of those volumes, coming so 
seldom and so welcome to the cultivated reader, that are found at a 
first glance to promise the delight of a new poetical experience. 
There is no mistaking the savour of a book of strong and new poetry 
of a really high kind; no confounding it with the milder effluence 
that greets us from a hundred current books of poetry in various 
degrees praiseworthy, or hopeful, or accomplished ; and we may say 
at once that it is the former and rarer savour that is assuredly in the 
present case to be discerned. The name of M. Dante Gabriel Ros- 
setti has for many years possessed among us a somewhat shadowy 
renown, as that of a poet and painter who has in general withheld 
from the public the opportunity of judging the products of his genius 
in either art. He has at length given us all the opportunity that could 
be desired of judging concerning his poetical gift; coming forward 
with the body of verse that is now in our hands, and that includes 
pieces written at very various dates within the last twenty-four years — 
two or three only of these having been long ago published in little 
read periodicals, and a few (sonnets) lately in the Fortnightly Review. 
The poem with which the book opens is one of those that were 
long ago published, and one that found its way to a somewhat wider 
hearing than any other similarly put forth by the author. There may 
be several among our readers to-day to whom “ The Blessed Damozel ” 
(in its earlier form, which has now been considerably revised) is 
familiar as one of the most tender and imaginative of spiritual lyrics, 
in which a virgin love perpetuated beyond the grave is sung in the 
imagery of that refined yet fully realised mediaeval faith which is 
known to have had so strong a fascination for the English pre- 
Raphaelite school at a certain period of its development. How 
exquisite is the atmosphere into which its opening verses at once lift 
us, with their restrained and delicate melody ! — 


The blessed damozel leaned out 
From the gold bar of Heaven; 

Her eyes were deeper than the depth 
Of waters stilled at even; 

She had three lilies in her hand, 
And the stars in her hair were seven. 


Her robe, ungirt from clasp to hem, 
No wrought flowers did adorn, 

But a white rose of Mary’s gift, 
For service meetly worn ; 

Her hair that lay along her back 
Was yellow like ripe corn. 
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Herseemed she scarce had been a day 
One of God’s choristers ; 

The wonder was not yet quite gone 
From that still look of hers ; 

Albeit, to them she left, her day 
Had counted as ten years. 


Throughout the first part of Mr. Rossetti’s volume there reigns no 
special principle of classification, and there occurs a juxtaposition of 
poetical disparates such as had better, we think, have been avoided. 
In dealing, therefore, with his book, we shall allow ourselves to 
neglect the arrangement of pieces which we find in it, and to class 
together those that seem allied by some real affinity of spirit. 
There are two or three other poems in which the spirit of “The 
Blessed Damozel,” @ spirit of refined religious mysticism _and of 
yearning for the transcendental perpetuation of earthly love,) recurs 
under various disguises. There is an “ Ave” in which the joys of the 
Virgin are made a subject of rapt meditation in the purest temper of 
romantic Mariolatry. On the other hand, there is a poem called 
“The Portrait,” in which the yearning for an immortality of love is 
only slightly associated with aspirations properly religious, and 
strongly associated with -regretful recollection of the incidents of an 
earthly passion. It opens thus :— 


This is her picture as she was; 
It seems a thing to wonder on, 
As though mine image in the glass 
Should tarry when myself am gone. 
I gaze until she seems to stir,— 
Until mine eyes almost aver 
That now, even now, the sweet lips part 
To breathe the words of the sweet heart :— 
And yet the earth is over her. 


Alas! even such the thin-drawn ray 
That makes the prison-depths more rude,— 
The drip of water night and day 
Giving a tongue to solitude. 
Yet this, of all love’s perfect prize 
Remains ; save what in mournful guise 
Takes counsel with my soul alone ; 
Save what is secret and unknown, 
Below the earth, above the skies. 


Then follows an account of the occasion which suggested the por- 
trait, the place and manner of its painting ; and, after an outburst of 
hope for a meeting hereafter, comes this subdued conclusion :— 


Here with her face doth memory sit 
Meanwhile, and wait the day’s decline, 

Till other eyes shall look from it, 

Eyes of the spirit’s Palestine, 

Even than the old gaze tenderer: 

While hopes and aims long lost with her 
Stand round her image side by side, 
Like tombs of pilgrims that have died ° 

About the Holy Sepulchre. 


Another poem, from which the religious element is indeed wanting, 
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but which may be held to link itself on to the foregoing by a certain 
mysticism of invention and sentiment, and by the imaginative intensity 
with which it dwells upon the passion of love (as indeed the key-note 
of the whole book is its celebration of the passion of love at its 
highest pitch of imaginative intensity), is one that stands early in the 
volume, and is called “ Love’s Nocturn.” It is an address to a personi- 
fied Love, as lord of the realm of sleep and dreams, beseeching him 
to further the poet’s desire that his lady’s slumbers may be haunted 
by dreams of him, and him alone. We must not overload our 
columns with quotations — and there is much that we shall have yet 
to quote — or we should have been glad to give the reader a sample 
of this lovely poem, as well for the sense’s sake as to prove, by the 
mastery with which its involved and recurring system of rhyme is 
managed, the immense proficiency shown by this writer always, but 
here perhaps most of all, in the technical art of poetry; his unsur- 
passed command of lyrical metre, melody, and diction. One more 
poem there is, called the “ Stream’s Secret,” which it is hard to know 
whether to group with those above discussed, or with the later section 
of the book that is called “The House of Life;” in it the lover 
imagines Love to have whispered the secret of his passion’s future 
issue to the stream at its “far well-head,” and demands a revelation 
from its ripples, but in vain :— 
Still silent? Can no art 
Of Love’s then move thy pity? Nay, 
To thee let nothing come that owns his sway. 
Let happy lovers have no part 
With thee; nor even so sad and poor a heart 
As thou hast spurned to-day. 


A class of lyric very different from these with their highly spiritual- 
ised and lingeringly meditative passion —a class of narrative lyric of 
which the movement is vehement and rapid, the passion fierce and 
direct —is set before us under a special form in the poems called 
“Sister Helen” and “Lilith.” These are both cast in the form of 
ballads with a recurring burden or refrain; a form common in old 
French poetry, but that in modern English poetry has certainly never 
been treated with so much power as here. ‘The scene in “ Sister 
Helen” is a dialogue between the heroine and her little brother at 
the close of an incantation by which she has been procuring the 
death of a faithless lover; and the fiery verses ring and beat upon 
the ear with a weird and concentrated force that is positively appal- 
ling. And if the impression of despairing revenge is strongly given 
here, so is the impression of jealous malignity in the kindred poem of 
“Lilith.” We believe that it is an old Talmudical legend, mentioned 
among other modern writers by Burton in his “Anatomy of Melan- 
choly,” that a snake was transformed into a wife for Adam at first, 
and named Lilith ; that because her offspring turned out snakes also, 
she was superseded and Eve created in her place ; and that it was in 
jealousy that she reassumed the serpent’s form and tempted Eve to 
the fall. Our.author treats this wild subject with an almost ferocious 
power. Here are some concluding fragments of the forecast of 
vengeance which Lilith confides to her original snake lover :— 
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Then Eve shall eat and give unto Adam: 
(And O the bower and the hour!) 

And then they both shall know they are naked, 

And their hearts ache as my heart hath achéd. 


Aye, let them hide in the trees of Eden, 
(Eden bowers in flower.) 

As in the cool of the day in the garden 

God shall walk without pity or pardon. 


Hear, thou Eve, the man’s heart in Adam! 
(And O the bower and the hour!) 

Of his brave words hark to the bravest — 

“This the woman gave that thou gavest.” 


Hear Eve speak, yea, list to her, Lilith! 

(den bower’s in flower.) 
Feast thine heart with words that shall sate it— 
“This the serpent gave and I ate it.” 


O proud Eve, cling close to thine Adam, 
(And O the bower and the hour!) 

Driven fortheas the beasts of his naming 

By the sword that for ever is flaming. 


Know, thy path is known unto Lilith! 
(é&den bower's in flower.) 

While the blithe birds sang at thy wedding, 

There her tears grew thorns for thy treading. 


* * * * * 


In the planted garden eastward in Eden, 

(Eden bowers in flower.) 
Where the river goes forth to water the garden, 
The springs shall dry and the soil shall harden. 


Yea, where the bride-sleep fell upon Adam, 
(And O the bower and the hour!) 

None shall hear when the storm-wind whistles 

Through roses choked among thorns and thistles. 


Yea, besides the east-gate of Eden, 

(L£den bower’s in flower.) 
Where God joined them and none might sever, 
The sword turns this way and that for ever. 


What of Adam cast out of Eden? 
(And O the bower and the hour!) 
Lo! with care like a shadow shaken, 
He tills the hard earth whence he was taken. 


What of Eve too, cast out of Eden? 
(Eden bower's in flower.) 

Nay, but she, the bride of God’s giving, 

Must yet be mother of all men living. 


* * * * * 


Lo! two babes for Eve and for Adam! 
(And O the bower and the hour!) 

Lo! sweet snake, the travail and treasure — 

Two men-children born for their pleasure ! 


The first is Cain and the second Abel; 
( Eden bowers in flower.) 

The soul of one shall be made thy brother, 

And thy tongue shall lap the blood of the other. 
(And O the bower and the hour!) 
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Let the reader contrast the tone of this with the tone of “The 
Blessed Damozel ”— this unearthly frenzy of rage and spite with that 
clear and beatified mood of spiritual hope — and he will see that Mr, 
Rossetti seems to be equally at home at opposite poles of the imagina- 
tion. There is another and shorter burdened ballad called “ ‘Troy 
Town,” and two long ballads, one in the old English ballad key and 
metre, called “Stratton Water,” and the other “Staff and Scrip.” 
There is a poem of philosophical and historical retrospect, suggested 
by the importation of the Assyrian bulls into London, which is not 
pitched in so high a poetical key as most of the volume, but which 
abounds in robust thought, and shows always the same magisterial 
strength and wealth of English diction and metre that would of them- 
selves suffice to make this one of the most remarkable of poetry 
books. The longest poem here is also one of philosophical and 
historical, or rather biographical, retrospect — a meditative piece upon 
the exile of Dante, for which our author’s intimate study of Dante and 
his poetical compeers and predecessors has excellently prepared him, 
and from which we cannot do better than give our readers an 
excerpt :— 

Fame tells us that Verona’s court 
Was a fair place. The feet might still 
Wander for ever at their will 
In many Ways of sweet resort ; 
And still in many a heart around 
The Poet’s name due honour found. 


Watch we his steps. He comes upon 
The women at their palm-playing. 
The conduits round the garden sing 

And meet in scoops of milk-white stone, 
Where wearied damsels rest and hold 
Their hands in the wet spurt of gold. 


One of whom, knowing well that he, 
By some found stern, was mild with them, 
Would run and pluck his garment’s hem, 
Saying, “Messer Dante, pardon me,”— 
Praying that they might hear the song 
Which first of all he made, when young. 


“Donne che avete.” . . . Thereunto 
Thus would he murmur, having first 
Drawn near the fountain, while she nurs’d 
His hand against her side; a few 
Sweet words, and scarcely those, half said: 
Then turned, and changed, and bowed his head. 


For then the voice said in his heart, 

“Even I, even I am Beatrice ;” 

And his whole life would yearn to cease: 
Till having reached his room, apart 

Beyond vast lengths of palace-floor, 

He drew the arras round his door. 


At such times, Dante, thou hast set 
Thy forehead to the painted pane 
Full oft, I know; and if the rain 

Smote it outside, her fingers met 
Thy brow; and if the sun fell there, 
Her breath was on thy face and hair. 
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Then, weeping, I think certainly 
Thou hast beheld, past sight of eyne,— 
Within another room of thine 

Where now thy body may not be, 
But where in thought thou still remain’st — 
A window often wept against: 


The window thou, a youth, hast sought, 
Flushed in the limpid eventime, 
Ending with daylight the day’s rhyme 

Of her ; where oftenwhiles her thought 
Held thee —the lamp untrimmed to write 
In joy thro’ the blue lapse of night. 


As if to show that he is not alone able to move in the remoter 
fields of the historical past or of the mystical imagination, Mr. Ros- 
setti gives us also two substantial pieces of modern realism. One of 
these is called “ A Last Confession (Regno Lombardo-Veneto, 1848),” 
and takes the form of a dramatic monologue in blank verse. A Lom- 
bard patriot, wounded to death in conflict with the Austrians, con- 
fesses to his priest the crime of his life—his murder of a girl whom 
he had tended from childhood, and whom he had loved without 
response when she became a woman. We cannot spoil so nobly 
conceived and highly wrought a poem by quotation; but we can 
promise the reader that he will find in this death-bed narrative, 
broken with the fever of remembrance and remorse, a piece of true and 
irresistible tragedy, written with all the dramatic subtlety that we have 
been accustomed to associate with the work of Mr. Browning, as well as 
with a richness and fluency of poetical imagery, and above all a fire 
and tenderness of passion, that we do not know in any other poem of 
the class. 

There remains a section of Mr. Rossetti’s work, which is perhaps 
most of all characteristic of his peculiar genius, and which to those 
having most sympathy with that genius will be especially stirring and 
delightful, while to the general reader its contents are likely to remain 
to a certain degree problematic and difficult. The last hundred pages 
of the volume are occupied principally with sonnets, its last division 
of all proclaiming the double artistic profession of the author by the 
heading “Sonnets for Pictures, and other Sonnets.” Of these some 
are suggested by pictorial works either of the author’s own or of 
others; some are miscellaneous studies in the old Italian, Eliza- 
bethan English, or even Wordsworthian keys of sentiment, and among 
them there are a few of admirable beauty. But where Mr. Rossetti 
most powerfully asserts his mastery in this difficult branch of poetry 
is in the last division but one of his book, called “ Sonnets and Songs 
towards a work to be called the House of Life.” Here we have fifty 
sonnets and a dozen other lyrics of the aan highly finished and im- 
passioned kind, dealing in the main, with a!special class of feelings 
under the forms of a special imagery}; dealing with the great emotions 
of life as influenced by its great fatalities —love in all phases (not 
ignoring the physical phase), love triumphant or baffled, cut asunder 
by circumstance or cut short by death ; dealing with these under the 
forms of a concrete pictorial imagery, a machinery, so to speak, of 
semi-mystical personification, by which human semblance is given, not 
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only to Love, to Life, to Death, but to a hundred lesser powers, to 
this or that passion or desire or regret, to this or that hour of joy or 
woe, to yesterday, to-day, and to-morrow, to a man’s former self whom 
he may meet by the way, to a thousand fugitive inventions and ab- 
stractions. The air is thus peopled with winged and bodied spirits, 
That an imagery, or, as we have called it, a machinery, of this kind 
might easily be used amiss by a frigid or mechanical writer is manifest. 
But here it is obviously the creation of real and vivid habits of thought ; 
it is kindled with the colours of an ardent pictorial imagination, and 
the sonnets and songs thus conceived march or rush with the heat of 
an authentic and contagious emotion ;|it is a poetry aflame with feeling 
and aglow with beauty, that wants to be read and re-read until its full 
meaning comes out. | The peculiar combination of exquisiteness with 
pregnancy which is the note of Mr. Rossetti’s poetical diction, enables 
him to put a great deal into a small space ; and when one of these 
majestic and melodious sonnets seems obscure, as it will seem at first, 
the reader will almost always find, if he perseveres, that this is the 
obscurity not of emptiness or confusion, but of closeness and concen- 
tration. For instance, let him read the following pair of sonnets 
called “Newborn Death,” until he is in possession of their full 
meaning, and then see what ripe and solid thought, as well as what a 
depth of human pathos and what a splendour of pictorial personi- 
fication, they contain :— 


I, 


To-day Death seems to me an infant child 
Which her worn mother Life upon my knee 
Has set to grow my friend and play with me; 
If haply so my heart might be beguiled 
To find no terrors in a face so mild,— 
If haply so my weary heart might be 
Unto the newborn milky eyes of thee, 
O Death, before resentment reconciled. 
How long, O Death? And shall thy feet depart 
Still a young child’s with mine, or wilt thou stand 
Fullgrown the helptul daughter of my heart, 
What time with thee indeed I reach the strand 
Of the pale wave which knows thee what thou art, 
And drink it in the hollow of thy hand? 


Il. 


And thou, O Life, the lady of all bliss, 
With whom, when our first heart beat full and fast, 
I wandered till the haunts of men were pass’d, 

And in fair places found all bowers amiss 

Till only woods and waves might hear our kiss, 
While to the winds all thought of Death we cast :— 
Ah, Life! and must [ have from thee at last 

No smile to greet me and no babe but this? 

Lo! Love, the child once ours; and Song, whose hair 
Blew like a flame and blossomed like a wreath ; 
And Art, whose eyes were worlds by God found fair — 
These o’er the book of Nature mixed their breath 
With neck-twined arms, as oft we watched them there: 

And did these die that thou mightst bear me Death? 
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Here is a sonnet from the same section embodying, surely with an 
exquisite sentiment, the old desire for a perpetuation of love here- 
after :— 


- 


When vain desire at last and vain regret 
Go hand in hand to death, and all is vain, 
What shall assuage the unforgotten pain 

And teach the unforgetful to forget ? 

Shall Peace be still a sunk stream long unmet — 
Or may the soul at once in a green plain 
Stoop through the spray of some sweet life-fountain 

And cull the dew-drenched flowering amulet ? 

Ah! when the wan soul in that golden air 
Between the scriptural petals softly blown 
Peers breathless for the gift of grace unknown, 

Let no such joys as other souls count fair 

But only the one Hope’s one name be there,— 
Not less nor more, but even that word alone. 


And here another, rebelling against the fatality of “parted love ” 
with a fire and stateliness of language surely unsurpassed :— 


What shall be said of this embattled day 
And armed occupation of this night . 
By all thy foes beleaguered,—now when sight 
Nor sound p Revel the loved one far away? 
Of these thy vanquished hours what shalt thou say, 
As every sense to which she dealt delight 
Now labours lonely o’er the stark noon-height 
To reach the sunset’s desolate disarray ? 
Stand still, fond fettered wretch! while Memory’s art 
Parades the Past before thy face, and lures 
Thy spirit to her passionate portraitures: 
Till the tempestuous tide-gates flung apart 
Flood with wild will the hollows of thy heart, 
And thy heart rends thee, and thy body endures. 


We should have been glad to quote one or other of the songs that 
are associated with these sonnets, but we have already exceeded our 
limit both in citation and criticism ; and must here take leave of a 
volume concerning which judgments may differ, but which for our own 
part we have no shadow of hesitation in placing in the front rank of 
contemporary poetry.— Pall Mall Gazette. 


Lothair. By the Rt. Hon. B. Disraeli. London: Longmans. 1870. 


” 


“LorHair” floats so very high in the aristocratic empyrean,— 
that without an impartial Duke on your literary staff, a conscientious 
editor has scruples as to forming an opinion upon it. The psychology 
of a man who scarcely knows any woman under a Duchess, and who, 
strolling into his jeweller’s to order “ropes of pearls” for the lady 
he admires, finds his own service of gold plate, after Flaxman, 
which he had never before seen, in the back room, and is rather 
indifferent to the discovery than otherwise, must ever be to some 
extent an unknown world to writers like the present. Indeed, Zothair 
is apt to give one duchesses, jewels, and general splendours on the 
brain. Like one of the best sketches in the book,—Lord St. 
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id Aldegonde, who at a great banquet where all the delicacies of London ac 

i are collected, calls disconsolately for “cold meat,” and will not be in 

; solaced by anything else,— we have felt disposed more than once, in th 

] the anxious task of studying this noble work, to crave a plain man or ve 

: two. There is, to be sure, a cabman introduced for a second in the th 

t first volume, who bids fair to be a relief, but even he gets a sovereign in 

t from the magnificent Lothair, instead of half-a-crown or so, for his th 
fare, and so is rapt away into the legendary region. No doubt, it may 

be said that Lord Lothair’s agent, “ Mr. Putney Giles,” and his wife yo 

“ Apollonia,” are commoners ; but then they are very rich commoners, an 

humbly serving the infinitely richer nobility, and so borrowing a nimbus ar 

of glory from that super-celestial world. It is true, again, that su 

} Lothair designs to dedicate his life to a woman who has neither wealth y¢ 

t nor title—— who is apparently simply the Italian wife of an American he 

gentleman from the Southern States,—a Mrs. Campian. But then, ol 

again, the apparent simplicity and naturalness of Lothair’s taste is a e} 

mere outside show. The “divine Theodora,” as her admirers call this ce 

lady, is even farther above the ordinary world than the great lords and ir 

the duchesses. She is the most perfect specimen of the Aryan race ; Pp 

she had “inspired as many painters and sculptors as any Aryan p 

goddess ;” she is ashamed of eating anything more material than 0. 

strawberries and cream ; and she has a “tumult of her brow,” “ quite a 

a Menad look,” in moments of enthusiasm or excitement, which n 

evidently raise her whole worlds above the proprietors of ordinary p 

Anglo-Saxon foreheads. In short, from the opening to the close of n 

Lothair we are in a grandiose world, of which it takes a grandiose a 

experience to judge. Mr. Disraeli, in a sarcastic and somewhat un- t 

generous satire on an Oxford professor whom it is easy to see that he h 

means to be identified with his old antagonist, Mr. Goldwin Smith, r 

accuses him,— and the accusation seems to us as false and wide of the a 

mark as the still more absurd insinuation against him of tuft-hunting,— a 

of speaking in an “ornate jargon.” ‘The phrase is happy, but surely a 

it is one derived from the reflex action of Mr. Disraeli’s mind, much ] 

more than from observation. For instance, let us quote a sentence or t 

two from the mouth of the ‘divine Theodora’ :— ( 

“* Railways have elevated and softened the lot of man,’ said Theodora, ‘and ‘ 

Colonel Campian views them with almost a religious sentiment. But I cannot read : 

on a railroad, and the human voice is distressing to me amid the whirl and the ‘ 

whistling and the wild panting of the loosened Megatheria who drag us. And then I 

those terrible grottoes,— it is quite a descent of Proserpine ; so I have no resources 

but my thoughts.’” (Vol. L., p. 219.) 

j That is not up to the mark of “ Venetia” or “ Alroy,” but nobody, 

; we are sure, could have thought of it all who was not habitually given . 


| to “tumults of the brow.” By way of synonyms for locomotive engines 
and tunnels, “the loosened Megatheria who drag us,” and “those 
terrible grottoes,— quite a descent of Proserpine,” are surely noble 
specimens of “ornate jargon.” Indeed, there is a great deal of 
writing in almost all Mr. Disraeli’s books, Zo¢hair not excepted, which 
can hardly be better described than either in this, his own phrase, or 
4 that still more sparkling, though less caustic one of De Quincey’s,— 
“a jewelly hamorrhage of words.” The book seems to be written by 
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a clever and viewy associate of Dukes and Duchesses, not entirely clear 
in his own mind whether he most envies or despises their rank and 
their possessions, but entirely clear that the reading English public is 
very difficult to satiate with any quantity of details of the glories of 
those possessions,— especially if the dissertation be set in a quasi- 
intellectual frame, and diversified by grandiose disquisitions on the 
theory of race and the conflict of religions. 

If there be a clear moral drift in Zothair at all, it is to preach that 
youth thinks life simple, and finds it a jungle from which the fortunate 
and the rich may perhaps extricate themselves without total wreck, 
and possibly even with a doubtful guess or two on transcendental 
subjects, which, if not true, are as much like truth as on such subjects 
you can expect ;— the only clear result being, perhaps, that religion 
has not very much to do with actual life, since “‘so long as one was 
on the earth, the incidents of this world considerably controlled one’s 
existence, both in behaviour and in thought,” and since “ all the world 
could not retire to Mcunt Athos” (vol. ii., p. 114.) If there be an 
intellectual purpose about the book, it is the intention to increase the 
panic about Jesuitism and Catholicism, and impress on the British 
people that Cardinals and Monsignores are leagued together in a bond 
of unscrupulous conspiracy to win imposing coverts for the Church by 
any means, however base,— such as the deliberate invention of false 
miracles. Mr. Disraeli draws an awful picture of the power of that 
propaganda which, as he assured the House of Commons in 1868, 
might “even dangerously touch the tenure of the Throne,” portrays it 
as sticking at no sort of fraud or falsehood to compass its ends, and 
then, characteristically enough, intimates quite clearly, through his 
hero, that he thinks not a bit the worse of those who are guilty of such 
nefarious acts in the cause of their holy religion. ‘Cardinal Grandison,’ 
as he calls a figure meant to remind us partly of Archbishop Manning 
and partly of Cardinal Wiseman, is party to the most gross, shameless, 
and deliberate fraud, in the hope of absorbing his former ward, Lord 
Lothair, into the Roman Catholic Church, and Lothair himself knows_ 
this. But evidently he thinks none the worse of the Cardinal for his 
conduct, walks and talks with him as respectfully and cordially as ever, 
and only declares his confidence in the Cardinal positively destroyed 
when he finds him,— long after this act of infernal villainy,— sincerely 
approving the determination of a young lady with whom Lothair 
himself is provisionally in love, to take the veil. Indeed, the obvious 
intention to foment the panic about Romanism is partly frustrated by 
Mr. Disraeli’s clear incapacity to think ill of the politic frauds and 
falsehoods which he ascribes to the Papal personages of his story. 
Now, the Roman Church, if it is like that, is a lie ; but then, what is 
life itself, to Mr. Disraeli, but a lie of still more subtle convolutions? 
For such a statesman as Mr. Disraeli to write a book just now expressly 
intended to excite in England new odium against the Roman Catholic 
Church on account of its jesuitical frauds, would be an attempt which 
we should hardly be able to characterise too strongly, were it not so 
evident that Mr. Disraeli does not suppose that there is anything 
particularly odious in the imputation. Yet Lothair himself, who was 
to have been the victim of the manufactured miracle, and who hardly 
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seems to blame the Cardinal,—certainly never reproaches him with 
his conduct,— assuredly does not for an instant seem to think him a 
dishonourable villain whom it would do his own nature a violence ever 
again to trust as a friend,— this Lothair himself is described to us as 
“an earnest young man”! 

The book is entertaining enough. Nothing can be better than Mr, 
Disraeli’s sketches of “the grand affectations” of the aristocratic 
youths whom he delights to depict,— the youths who describe a visit 
to a country-house as “a series of meals mitigated by the new dresses 
of the ladies.” Lord St. Aldegonde, who asks for cold meat at great 
banquets, and shows such profound confidence in the good faith and 
good capacity displayed by his wife in the task of protecting him from 
being bored, is a very lively sketch ; and nothing can be better than 
this account of his reasons for hating the Duke of Brecon, and depre- 
cating an alliance between his sister-in-law, Lady Corisande, and that 
personage :— 


“Why St. Aldegonde hated him was not very clear, for they had never crossed 
each other, nor were the reasons for his detestation, which he occasion: uly gave, 
entirely satisfactory ; sometimes it was because the Duke drove picbalds ; sometimes 
because he had a large sum in the Funds, which St. Aldegonde thought disgracefu! 
for a Duke ; sometimes because he wore a particular hat, though, with respect to 
this last allegation, it does not follow that St. Aldegonde was justified in his criticism, 
for in all these matters St. Aldegonde was himself very deficient, and had once 
strolled up St. James’s Street with his dishevelled locks crowned with a wide-awake. 
Whatever might be the cause, St. Aldegonde generally wound up —‘I tell you what, 
Bertha, if Corisande marries that fellow I have made up my mind to go to the 
Indian Ocean. It is a country I never have seen, and Pinto tells me you cannot do 
4 well under five years.’—‘ I hope you will take me, Granville, with you,’ said Lady 

Aldegonde, ‘because it is highly probable Corisande will marry the Duke ; 
mamma, you know, likes him so much,’—* Why cannot Corisande marry Carisbrooke ? 
said St. Aldegonde, pouting; ‘he is a really good fellow, much better looking, and 
so far as land is concerned, which after all is the only thing, has as large an estate 
as the Duke. —* Well, these things depend a little upon taste,’ said Lady St. Alde- 
gonde.—‘ No, no, ’ said St. Aldegonde ; ; ‘Corisande must marry Carisbr: yoke. Your 
father would not like my going to the Indian Archipelago and not returning for five 
years, perhaps never returning. Why should Corisande break up our society ?— 
why are people so selfish? I never could go to Brentham again if the Duke of 
Brecon is always to be there, giving his opinion, and being what your mother calls 
“ straightforward ”— I hate a straightforward fellow. As Pinto says, if every man 
were straightforward in his opinions, there would be no conversation. The fun of 
talk is to find out what a man really thinks, and then contrast it with the enormous 
lies he has been telling all dinner, and, perhaps, all his life.’ ” 


The beseeching, petted-child sort of way in which Lord St. Aldegonde,— 

who is really a ‘clever man,—leans on his wife’s good sense, to save 
him from being bored and other calamities, and ‘the tender humour 
with which she always enters into the situation, are very good, and 
contain perhaps the happiest sketch in the book, always excepting the 
admirable picture of Mr. Ruby, the jeweller, to which we refer else- 
where. As for Mr. Disraeli’s State characters, they are but seldom 
well drawn, and in Zofhair, at least, not clearly distinguishable. 
Cardinal Grandison, Monsignore Berwick, Monsignore Catesby are all 
far too much alike,— there is no proper study of their individual side. 
The divine Theodora i is, as we have before intimated, a grandiloquent 
abstraction,— Mr. Disraeli would have delighted in transcendental tall 
talk if he had lived in America. And as for Lothair himself, he is a 
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regular walking hero,—a grandiose goose, who is depicted as ‘ intro- 
spective,’ and yet knows so exceedingly little of himself as to tell Lady 
Corisande, when he indulges in that sweet scene with her in her own 
special garden, at the end of the third volume, that he has at least 
ever been constant to her,— whereas, through almost the whole of the 
three volumes he has been making either faint love to Miss Arundell, 
or very strong love to “the divine Theodora.” The latter, indeed, 
allowed herself to go so far towards returning his passion as to send away 
her worthy husband in her dying hour, in order to bid Lothair embrace 
her, that his spirit might be upon her at the last. For a youth with a 
genius for introspection we can hardly imagine one who was so distin- 
guished for zo¢ knowing himself as this very magnificent and colour- 
less young peer. If we were to form an opinion of the author solely 
from the book before us, we should call him a G. P. R. James, mitigated 
by a sense of humour and great fertility in viewy theories. He is not 
so much devoted to doublets, we admit, as G. P. R. James, but almost, 
if not quite, as much to furniture and jewels and the false-picturesque. 
For the last, witness, for instance, that mention of the descent of the 
Italian lancer to the revolutionary camp :— 

“The sun had sunk behind the mountains, but was still high in the western 

heaven, when a mounted lancer was observed descending a distant pass into the 
valley.” :, 
As a whole, undoubtedly, Mr. Disraeli’s last work, though fully as 
entertaining, is less clever than his more political novels, and not at 
all nearer to true art. It is ambitious and flashy, with no thorough 
drawing, and, if any, a bad moral. It is, however, often piquant, and 
full of clever superficial touches which make it in the highest degree 
readable to this generation.— Zhe Spectator. 





Goethe's Hermann and Dorothea. Translated by Ellen Frothingham. 
With Illustrations. Boston: Roberts Brothers. 1870. 


“Reapers know of a book called Hermann and Dorothea? It is 
written by the great Goethe, and is still worth reading. ‘The great 
Goethe had heard, when still very little, much talk among the elders 
about this Salzburg pilgrimage [Salzburgers driven out by an oppressive 
bishop, and invited to Pomerania by Frederick William I. of Prussia], 
and how strange a thing it was, twenty years ago and more [1732]. In 
middle life he threw it into hexameters, into the region of the air, and 
did that unreal Shadow of it—a pleasant work in its way, since he was 
not inclined for more.” 

This is what Carlyle says of this famous idyll of Goethe’s: one of 
the most widely-read works ever printed in the sturdy old High German 
tongue ; and well worth reading by those who are ignorant of German, 
if they can get a good translation ; for unlike many of Goethe’s poems, 
it is perfectly translatable. 

Miss Frothingham, with whose work we were first made acquainted 
by her excellent version of Mathan the Wise, is incomparably better 
qualified for her task than the general run of translators. She knows 
German, and she can write good idiomatic English ; so that readers 
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can rely upon getting here as faithful a counterpart of the original, 
even to the somewhat quaint old-fashioned style, as is possible ina 
foreign tongue. 

We suppose the translator found herself compelled to the selection 
of her measure, the so-called English hexameter, as giving the best 
idea of the German original. It is unspeakably easy to hitch together, 
and has a bounce and clatter about it that we suppose are agreeable to 
some ears; but is simply intolerable to those who know what real 
hexameters are. What is there in common between such a line as,— 


“T, in good sooth, would not stir from my place to witness the sorrows ”— 
and such melody as this :— 
“Tum veniam subito, nec quisquam nuntiet ante ”— ? 


Yet the line we have chosen is a fairly average one in point of melody, 
and far less atrocious than the German original — 


**Moécht’ ich mich doch nicht riihren vom Platz um zu sehen das Elend ”— 


choked with gutturals, clogged with consonants, and dragging itself 
along with the grace and lightness of a fly in a glue-pot. 
We append a few lines as a specimen of the work: 


“Mark, then, the stomacher’s scarlet, that sets off the arch of her bosom, 
Prettily laced, and the bodice of black fitting close to her figure ; 
Neatly the edge of her kerchief is plaited into a ruffle, 

Which with a simple grace her chin’s rounded outline encircles ; 
Freely and lightly rises above it the head’s dainty oval ; 

And her luxuriant hair over silver bodkins is braided ; 

Down from under the bodice, the full, blue petticoat falling, 

Wraps itself, when she is walking, about her neatly-shaped ankles.”’ 


The publishers have brought out the work in a dress of remarkable 
elegance, with several illustrations. 


NEW BOOKS. 





Treatise on Silk and Tea Culture. By T. A. Kendo. San Francisco: 
A. Roman & Co. $1.25. 


Analysis of American Law. By T. W. Powell. Philadelphia: J. B. Lip- 
pincott & Co. 


In Spain. By Hans Christian Andersen. New York: Hurd & Houghton. 
$1.75. 
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Authors. By S. A. Allibone. Vol. 11. Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott 
& Co. 
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Lothair: A Tale. By the Hon. B. Disraeli. New York: D. Appleton & 
Co. $1.00. 


Hammer and Anvil: A Tale. From the German of F. Spielhagen. New 
York: Leypoldt & Holt. $2.00. 

Scenes of Wonder and Curiosity in California. By J. M. Hutchings. San 
Francisco: A. Roman & Co. $3.00. 

Antonia: A Novel. From the French of George Sand. Boston: Roberts 
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J. B. Lippincott & Co. 

Life at Home; or, The Family and its Members. By W. Aikman, D. D. 
New York: S. R. Wells. $1.50. 








THE GREEN TABLE. 


EFORE these lines reach our readers, there is not one of them who 

will not have heard of the death of CHARLES DICKENS, and there is 
not one of them who will not have been saddened as by a personal bereave- 
ment. There is no man now living whose loss would have been so widely 
felt; and there is none to take the place that he has left vacant. 

It is no place here to speak of his genius, which long ago took its undis- 
puted and inassailable station. Its strongest eulogy is in the fact that 
millions are sad to-day, because the master-hand to open the sources of 
kindly laughter and tender sympathy, can touch them henceforth no more ; 
and the best tribute to his memory is that we can say that possessing this 
wonderful gift, this magical power over the hearts of men, he’ always used 
it for good. 





ARCHEOLOGY, tradition, and historical record all concur in one cardinal 
fact which underlies all history: the fact that nearly all the habitable lands 
of the earth have been at one time occupied by savage races—races more 
or less approaching the simian type, with dark skins, protruding jaws, small 
facial angle, round heads, low cranial dome, and prominent occiput — races 
incapable of self-improvement. These have ever given way before the ad- 
vance of the fairer races possessed of a more highly developed brain and 
nervous system, and capable of moral, intellectual, and artistic progress. 
The New Zealand war of to-day is but a continuation of the Aryan immigra- 
tion commenced before the birth of history. 

And the result has always been the same: if the savage race was fierce and 
untamable, it perished ; if docile, it was reduced to servitude ; but there was 
never any fusion of the two races. This is the law of nature; in other words, 
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it is the law of God. It is God’s will that the Aryan race, to whom he has 
given the power of social organisation, the power of intellectual advance- 
ment, the power of receiving a spiritual religion, should possess and civilise 
the world, and should keep its blood pure. In truth, if we can say that there 
are any degrees in His will, we may assert that He wills this more strongly 
than any other earthly thing. Why may we say so? Because He has 
attached to the violation of this law the most tremendous of all penalties 
known to man — the most tremendous and the most irrevocable. 

Fire, famine, pestilence, war, are usually accounted Heaven’s most terrible 
ministers ; but there is one far more awful than they. Destroyed cities 
may be rebuilt, years of plenty follow years of famine, a remnant left by war 
may become a great nation. But for a people that has tainted its blood 
there is no recovery possible. It is a sin against nature, and nature punishes 
it by fixing the savage element indelibly in the nerves and brain. Perpetu- 
ally at war with itself—the savage instincts and impulses ever overruling 
the Aryan intellect and conscience—the nation so sinning becomes a 
mongrel race, incapable of advancement, incapable of passive quiescence ; 
consuming itself in intestine broils without aim and without result; cruel, 
cowardly, taithless, degraded ; a curse to itself anda stench in the nostrils 
of the world. : 

And shall we Americans, sprung of the crowned and kingly race, to whom 
is entrusted one half of the world, renounce our birthright, fling God’s gifts 
in His face, and condemn all our posterity to hopeless, brutal, mongrelism ? 
No step on that descent can ever be retraced. If we take even one step, 
how shall we answer it? 


WHETHER great poets have, as is popularly asserted, the gift of prophecy, 
or have it not, it can not be denied that they possess the faculty of 
perfectly describing things and relations of which they themselves are not 
thinking. Their words are often symbols which embody deeper truths 
and happier applications than their inventors know of. For instance, how 
admirably, and with what exact correspondence does Victor Hugo’s des- 
cription of the struggle of the man with the gigantic polypus, represent the 
predicament of the American people at the present moment :—_ - 


“ The fang is as nothing compared to the sucker: the fang is the beast entering 
into your flesh ; the sucker is yourself entering into the beast. Your muscles strain, 
your fibres writhe, your skin bursts under the hateful tension, your blood oozes out 
and mingles with the lymph of the molluscan. The creature fastens itself upon you 
and covers you with a thousand hideous mouths. The tiger could but devour you: 
the polypus absorbs you. It draws you to itself and into itself, and impotent, 
paralysed, with every joint fettered, every limb glued fast, you feel yourself slowly 
emptied into that horrible bag —a monster.” 


The fangs of the tiger war entered deeply into the flesh of the whole 
people. We were torn and mangled, but we were not degraded. But now 
comes a cold-blooded monster which “ fastens itself upon us with a thousand 
voracious mouths ;” which “ draws us to itself and into itself ;” which steadily 
drains our strength, our blood, our life ; and “ impotent, paralysed, with every 
joint fettered, every limb glued fast, we feel ourselves slowly emptied into 
that horrible bag ”— the Radical party. 


IN an article in our May number, reviewing Mr. Morris’s Larthly 
Paradise, allusion was made to the incident of the dress of feathers, or 
swan-skin, as one of those primitive germs of Aryan legend whose origin is 
lost in the night of antiquity, and which reappear in the oldest stories of 
most Aryan races. But we had not expected to find this pretty fancy 
appearing in the ancient classical drama of so isolated a nation as the Japan- 
ese. In the last number of the /ortnightly, Mr. Mitford gives an account 
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of a series of dramas or operas of a kind such as are only performed before 
the principal nobles, and to which Prince Arthur and his suite were probably 
the first Europeans ever admitted. One of these plays bears the title Zhe Suzt¢ 
of Feathers. A fisherman living in a pine-grove by the sea-shore comes out | 
to enjoy the sunshine and breeze after a spring shower, and suddenly per- 
ceives Howers raining from the sky, while the air is filled with sweet odors 
and delicious music. On looking up he sees a dress of feathers hanging on 
a tree, which he takes home. A fairy comes to him and implores him to 
return it, as without her wings she can not return to her heavenly home ; 
and on his refusing, bewails her hard fate in pathetic verses describing the 
joys which she can now no longer share. ‘Touched at last by her melodious 
sorrow, the fisherman agrees to restore the dress if she will dance and sing 
for him. When the song is ended, the fairy floats away on the breeze and 
vanishes in the distance. 

From the fact that here the most striking features of the old legend — the 
love of the mortal for the fairy, her becoming his wife, her final discovery of 
the magic dress, and consequent departure —are wanting, which could 
never have dropped out in transmission, we are inclined to think that the 
fancy has had an independent origin in Japan, and never got beyond its 
primitive simplicity. 


BROTHERS. 


I walked abroad at eventide, 
With brothers twain, to view the sea: 
One climbed the cliffs with haughty stride, 
One trod the sands with me. 


What word to-day of him whose feet 
Were swift to run in pathways dim? 

How wrought he in the dust and heat? 
The plodder, what of him? 


The duller wight o’ertops the crowd, 
The bolder delves with willing hands: 
One dares the storm and fronts the cloud, 
One cowers among the sands. 


Ah! slow to hail the princely-born, 
And spirit darkling swift’to chide: 
The taper lit at early morn 


Burns low at eventide. 
CHARLES W. HILLs. 


THERE were recently in one of the English reviews some remarks about 
the familiarity with which sacred matters are treated in many old popular 
legends, which would be irreverent were it not the extreme simplicity of a 
childish age. An instance of this is given in the Frisian legend of Hans 
Diimkt, by which name the Frisians call the small star above the centre one 
in the pole of the Wain, or as some call it, the Dipper. This Hans Diimkt, 
they say, was once a serving-man in the service of our Lord, and had a very 
comfortable place, but he grew negligent, and though often warned and re- 
proved, kept slighting his work more and more. He was particularly careless 
about cutting straw: to get through his work sooner he always cut it so long 
that it was not fit for use. At last our Lord lost patience with him and set 
him on the pole of the celestial Wain, where he may be seen every night as 
a warning to all lazy serving-men who cut straw too long. 
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Another tradition of the same country assigns a curious occupation after 
death to old maids and bachelors. As soon as the sun has set, the old maids 
have to fall to work and cut stars out of it, which the old bachelors have to 
put up in their places, going up and down on ladders. 


METRICAL ESSAYS. 
RuyMeEp ENCcoMIOoLocics. 
Lucie, Lucie, where are you going so early, 
Nimbly tripping off on your light little feet ? 
“To the woods, fresh water to draw at the oak-spring, 
And to fill my basket with violets sweet.” 


Maiden, maiden, forests are perilous, places ; 
Love sometimes lurks hid in a thicket, I fear: 

What if straying there you should happen to meet him ? 
“TI would only say to him—‘ Love, I am here!’” 


THERE is nothing new under the sun. The agitators of the Woman 
Question no doubt imagine that they are putting forth many fresh views ; and 
among those theories which seemed most extravagant and most novel to the 
European ear, was that doubt broached by the party of reaction as to woman’s 
claim to be ranked as human at all. Yet this point was fought over long 
in fair 7es?s Latin, as the little parchment-bound book before us may testify. 
We give its title, and counsel the disputants of these days to hunt up copies, 
and fortify themselves with coin from the old scholastic counter. The title- 
page reads: Dyésputatio perjucunda, Qua Anonymus probare nititur 
Mulieres Homines non esse; cui opposita est Simonis Gedicct Sacros. 
Theologie Doctoris Defensio Sexus Muliebris, Qua singula Anonymi 
argumenta distinctis Thestbus proposita viriliter enervantur. Editio Se- 
cunda. UHagze-comitis Excudebat I. Burchornius, cIlp 19 CXxxvull. 

For the comfort of those who reverence the softer sex, we will state that 
the tractate Contra Mulieres is an ironical argument leveled at the Protes- 
tant claim to believe only in such doctrines as were plainly revealed in the 
Bible. But Master Gediccus seems to take the anonymous disputant in 
dead earnest, and vituperates him most awfully, closing indeed with the wish 
that his spirit may land in eternal perdition. This courteous gentleman, 
however, who so manfully wielded his pen as the champion of the fair sex, 
is not likely to prove a favorite with those of their number who in our day 
would assume the duties of the other sex, as he says emphatically: 4 
publicis officiis sexus pudor resilit. 


IF the first blessed creature who undertook to count things and to affix 
names to numbers had been so lucky as to possess six fingers instead of 
five on each hand, so as to give us a duodecimal, instead of a decimal 
system of mumeration, the benefit to the human race would have been 
enormous. For in that case the unit of the second order would have been 
divisible into four aliquots instead of only two, as at present ; and the unit of the 
third order divisible into thirteen instead of only seven. However, since he 
only possessed the normal complement of digits, we can but take the decimal 
system and make the most of it, since it is so ingrained into the mental 
constitution of mankind, that many persons can scarcely be brought to grasp 
the idea of duodecimal #umeration, and even the French Revolutionists, 
when they introduced the decimal system of weights and measures, thought 
that they had reached the foundation-rock, or were afraid to venture further. 

But does the world make the most of its decimals? Far from it. What 
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with avoirdupois weight, troy weight, long measure and dry measure, pounds 
shillings and pence, and all the complicated intricacies expressed in Tables 
which take ten times as long to learn, and consume four times the labor in 
practice that the decimal system requires, mankind have laden themselves 
with a grievous and most unnecessary burden, costing them heavily in brain- 
work, in time, and consequently in money, every day. Now in this country 
we use the decimal system of currency ; and knowing its advantages, why 
should we not extend the same system to weights and measures? The argu- 
ments in favor of such a change are obvious: is there any against it that is 
worth serious consideration ? 


Mr. FRANCIS, in his Scottish novel Stduey Bellew, tells a good story of a 
“drouthie Dominie ” who was addicted to tarrying long over his toddy, and 
whom his wife endeavored to frighten into better courses by the apparition 
of a ghost. Meeting the Dominie, as he returned from his nocturnal 
potations, in a lonely place, the spectre accosted him with the appalling 
words :— Wratched mon! this is the rasurraction!” ‘“Is’t general, noo? 
Is’t general? or are ye joost daunderin’ aboot alane ?” 


A PaARISIAN banker who had been heavily plundered by an absconding 
cashier, placed that officer’s desk in a sort of iron cage, in which he was to 
be locked up all day, and only released upon showing his balance in the 
evening. Many candidates applied for the vacant situation, but all took to 
flight at sight of the cage. At last a prepossessing gentleman presented 
himself. After he had satisfied the banker as to his hand-writing, familiarity 
with accounts, etc., the latter exhibited the desk and its arrangement, 
apologetically explaining its unfortunate necessity, and expressing a hope 
that it would be found less disagreeable than it looked. “1 do not object to 
it at all,” said the gentleman; “I had to endure a much more rigorous and 
disagreeable confinement in my last place.” “ Indeed? May I inquire what 
that place was?” “The Poissy penitentiary.” 

The situation is still vacant. 


THE SOUTH WIND IN AUTUMN. 


O South Wind, murmuring through the floating mist, 
O South Wind sighing sadly here and there, 
How plaintive are thy voices !— List, O list! 
The noiseless wailing of his hushed despair! 
Thouw'rt pining, South Wind, in the Autumn air, 
Thou’rt pining for the blossoms soft and fair! 


O South Wind, throbbing through the hazy noons 
That veil the Sun in silver,—all thy throat 

Is choked with utterance of complaining tunes 
That mourn for vanished June days, and the mote 

The sunbeam nurses, and the throstle’s note, 

And all the glories that through Summer float. 


O South Wind, sobbing all the torpid night, 
And rustling ghostlike in the withered vine, 
Thou weepest well! Pale Autumn’s on his flight, 
And Winter’s frost-chains hoar and crystalline 
Are set to bind thee. Weep then, at the sign, 
And with thy tears, sad South Wind, mingle mine ! 


E. SPENCER. 
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AN order has recently been issued suppressing the safeurs in various 
regiments of the French army, and ordering them to assume the uniform and 
duties of the ordinary rank and file. Now this change necessitated the 
shaving of the enormous and ferocious beards on which the s sapeurs espec ially 
prided ‘themselves. The colonel of one of the regiments, in communicating 
this afflicting news to the men, requested several of them to have their 
photographs ‘taken in a group for him, before their cheeks were despoiled of 
their hirsute adornments. It was done: the photograph was taken, splendidly 
framed, and the frame ornamented with all the beards artistically braided 
together. 

THE Parisian skaters who visited the pond at the Luxembourg during the 
last frost, had a singular spectacle presented to them. A gentleman b srought 
on the ice several large dogs, fastened small skates on their paws, and turned 
them loose, when the animals, evidently trained to the exercise, performed 
the most surprising evolutions. 

WHEN the conspirators Orsini and Pieri were about to be executed, as the 
officials were cutting away the collars of their shirts that they might not 
impede the axe, Pieri’s courage gave way, and he trembled violently. Orsini, 
whose perfect calm had never been shaken, attempted to encourage his 
accomplice, but finding it impossible, said to one of the jailors,—‘* Ask the 
executioner if he will do me the single favor not to throw my head into the 
same basket with the head of a coward !” 





In the Chorus from Agamemnon in our last number there occurred 
several verbal errors, which we take the first opportunity of correcting. 
In Strophe I., 1. 3, omit *‘ There was.”’ 
Antistrophe I., |. 6, 7, omit commas after “‘he’’ and ‘‘bird.”’ 
- ** 1. 9, read, ‘‘A grief and burden to the city.” 
1. 10, read, ‘* His suppliant pray’rs not a god”’, ete. 
Strophe II., 1. 4, for “through”? read ‘thoro’.”” 
a “1 a1, 12, read— 


“ “ 


“By longing brought o’er the sea 
Will a wraith seem to rule the palace ; 
dut the beauty of statues scon is loathed by the master, 
And when eyelight is wanting, then all Love’s blandishments perish.” 
Antistrophe II., 1, 5, for “vanishes”? read “ evanishes.’’ 
** 1. 7, read, ‘“‘and on the hearth” 
l. 9, read, ‘Alas the host! as they start side by side from Greece.” 
% “© 1, 12, read, ** Much there is true to pierce the bosom.”’ 


“ “ 





WE are grieved to have to record the death of one of our most distin- 
guished contributors — WILLIAM GILMORE Sims, the well-known Southern 
novelist and poet, who died at Charleston on the eleventh of June, at the 
age of sixty-four. 

The late date at which we receive this intelligence puts it out of our 
power to do more than make this brief record ; but we hope to pay at some 
future day a fitting tribute to Mr. Simms’s character and genius. 
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Belgravia. 


A VICTIM OF PATENTS. 


OT, in this instance, a patentee. It was never my friend 
Tackleboy’s misfortune to invent anything that I am aware 
of ; indeed, I may assert this with confidence, for any such invention 
he would most assuredly have patented, and by that rash act have 
been accessory to his own ruin. His patent would have undermined 
his health and swallowed up his fortune, blighted his prospects, and 
brought him to the grave. That is the natural action of the Patent- 
Laws almost without an exception; and Tackleboy would xot have 
been the exception ; he was not cut out for it; you could tell that by 
his round rosy face, and restless little gaitered legs. He would have 
gone. But happily there was no danger ; Providence had been kind 
to Tackleboy, it had denied him the faintest ray of the inventive 
faculty, and so secured to him his little freehold house and grounds, 
his little money in the Funds, his pair-horse basket-chaise, and his 
silver-mounted German flute. Thank goodness, he could not patent 
them! 7 
Nevertheless, Tackleboy was emphatically a victim of patents. He 
Was a victim to a lively faith in whatever was patented. From what 
period this dated is uncertain; in his own mind he associated the 
origin of it with an incident in school-life. There was a boy, a big 
boy, as he remembered, who once came back after the holidays the 
happy possessor of a fifty-bladed knife; with that knife he could 
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triumphantly sharpen the slate-pencils of the entire school, using a 
separate blade for each. There probably never was so envied a boy ; 
assuredly there was never so wonderful a knife. And ¢Aat knife was 
patented. 

This undoubtedly gave the bent to Tackleboy’s mind. Happiness 
in the guise of a fifty-bladed knife eluded his grasp ; but he never 
forgot the condition under which it had presented itself. It had borne 
the name of a patentee ; what more natural than that he should come 
to regard this as indispensable to all the good things awaiting him in 
life? The tradition goes, that Tackleboy’s first venture in patented 
articles was not encouraging. He was induced to invest his week’s 
pocket-money in a wonderful “fountain pen.” ‘This marvel never 
required dipping in the ink ; but if once filled, would feed itself, being 
regulated by pressure. The theory was fine, but unfortunately the 
least over-pressure sent out the whole of the ink with a squirt ; and 
from this peculiarity, it was Tackleboy’s misfortune to behold, upon 
the first day of using the new pen, his copybook irrigated with ink. 
Horror-stricken, he tried to hide his calamity, and to that end was 
guilty of the high crime and misdemeanour of surreptitiously cutting 
out the spoiled page. This he succeeded in concealing in his trousers- 
pocket. Unhappy boy! The trousers were white ; they were porous ; 
and when, a few minutes after, he presented himself before the master, 
there was the evidence of his guilt in an inky map, large, dark, and 
ineradicable as the blood-spots on the floor of a haunted house! The 
confiscation of his treasure was but one among the painful conse- 
quences of Tackleboy’s iniquity. 

The opening prospect of my friend’s life might be said to begin and 
end in arichuncle. Foreground, middle-distance, and aerial perspec- 
tive, all were strictly avuncular in tone and keeping. His uncle Silas 
was rich and old, two excellent qualities in uncles ; he was, however, 
irascible, as it is in the nature of a torpid liver to render man, and 
more headstrong than any Allegory yet known to the Nile. It was 
among Uncle Silas’s amiable weaknesses that he woudd always have 
his own way. “If,” he used to say, in offering a compendium of his 
philosophy in this respect,—“ if I determine to knock my head against 
a wall, and there isn’t a wall, hang me, sir, I’ll build one, but what I'll 
do it!” Actuated by this fine spirit, he dwelt in perpetual feud with 
his three doctors, deriding their prescriptions, and living in open 
defiance of their advice. He would take what he liked and do as he 
chose ; and his sole motive for retaining them appeared to be, that he 
might have the pleasure of telling them so to their faces. More 
especially did his obstinacy show itself in the matter of drinks and 
food. He would not, he declared, be dieted like a woman ; and as to 
“slops” affecting a man’s liver, the idea was absurd. Uncle Silas’s 
“slops” consisted of strong coffee, more or less—usually more — 
diluted with usquebaugh ; and Tackleboy always confessed to a sus- 
picion that their effect was not wholly beneficial ; but he dared not 
hint at this. He was the heir, and it is in human nature, even sweeter 
human nature than uncle Silas’s, to regard with suspicion suggestions 
affecting one’s health from those interested in undermining it. So 
Tackleboy did not preach, but bethought him how far any patent 
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appliance might add to the charm of these “slops.” While revolving 
this in his mind, he came upon a new and brilliant device in coffee-pots. 
An inventor had been impressed with the idea that the ordinary pro- 
cess of making coffee involved I don’t know what percentage of waste 
(he knew, as inventors always do, to a fraction). Coffee, he had demon- 
strated, should be distilled from the berry ; and in order that every 
man might become his own distiller, he had invented a portable copper 
vessel with a long tube projecting from it, rather an ornament than 
otherwise to a man’s breakfast table. The method of using it was to 
insert the coffee and the water, then screw down the lid, and set the 
vessel over a spirit-lamp ; in due time evaporation was to take place, 
and the distilled coffee was to fall in rich drops into a cup placed to 
receive it under the end of the tube. 

One of these treasures Tackleboy bore in triumph to uncle Silas’s, 
and they two set to work to make their after-dinner coffee by the new 
process. The vessel was filled and screwed down, and the spirit-lamp 
duly lit under it. Then they sat and watched. They sat in profound 
silence, watching and waiting ; but nothing in the form of liquid made 
its appearance at the end of the tube. 

“T don’t believe —” the irascible old man at length burst out dealing 
the table a tremendous blow. But what it was he didn’t believe never 
transpired, for at that instant a report as of an exploding shell shook 
the house ; it was followed by the fall of a heavy body, and a light 
fusilade of breaking glass. Simultaneously the dining-room was filled 
with steam ; Tackleboy was himself dashed against the wall, and when 
he recovered, he found the patent distiller nowhere: the steam gener- 
ated in it had shivered it to fragments. One of these had struck uncle 
Silas, who lay bleeding on the carpet, helplessly staring up at his 
broken windows, cracked chimney-glass, wrecked chandelier, and gen- 
erally ruined dining-room furniture ! 

The luckless heir rushed from the house, which he never entered 
again ; though uncle Silas recovered, and lived long enough to make a 
new will, leaving the whole of his property to the three doctors —— whom 
he defied to the very last — all but seven-and-sixpence to Tackleboy, 
the price of the patent distiller. 

The loss of his fortune did not shake Tackleboy’s devotion to patents ; 
they became at once the joy and torment of his life. At anything new 
his eyes would brighten like an antiquary’s at anything old. His 
house was his patent castle, so full of conveniences and contrivances 
that nobody but himself could have lived in it, and even he lost him- 
self at times in complications to secure simplicity, and facilities that 
defeated expedition. It was pleasant to see him dine. His table was 
a torment by reason of its patented aids to enjoyment. What with 
his radial carver, iris spoon-warmer, and folding cruets ; his self-acting 
gravy-helper, excelsior asparagus-tongs, and duplex plate-warmer ; his 
royal potato-parer, imperial cucumber-slicer, and oriental digester, to 
say nothing of patent wine-lifts, corkscrews, oxygen-generators, ap- 
petite-stimulators, and the rest of it, dining became a burden and 
dessert a weariness of spirit. It is not too much to assert that Tackle- 
boy never got his dinner, by reason of his innumerable appliances for 
getting it. 
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To enter a patented vehicle was with my friend the usual prelude to 
being shot ignominiously out of it. Yet he never doubted that the 
principle of the thing was right. He was one of the few men who felt 
comfortable in a Hansom Patent Safety cab, and also one of the few 
whom that vehicle had perpetually brought to grief. It was on the 
occasion of his being laid up through being thrown from a horse which 
he had ridden with a patent snaffle, that Tackleboy delivered himself 
in my hearing of his views on the philosophy of patents. “ Unques- 
tionably,” he said, “man is a patenting animal. ‘That is his distine- 
tion. Plato would have seized on the definition with avidity. Man 
patents: animals don’t. There you get the true distinction between 
them.” On its being urged that much was not worth patenting that 
was patented, he mildly shook his head. But he subsequently made 
this admission: “If there is a drawback against patented things, it is 
this: apart from the purpose for which they are specially designed, 
they are useless. If a button comes off my glove, it is useful ; if a 
patent fastening breaks, it is of no worth. So with patent rigging, 
engines, anything ; once unshipped, and it is all over with them. The 
patented thing is only valuable for the purpose named in the patent.” 
This was a grave admission, and, I thought, indicated a wavering on 
the part of my friend in loyalty to his hobby. But no; within a month 
I received a note early one morning asking me to go and bail him out 
of a police-station ; and on my presenting myself in great perturbation, 
I found that in consequence of his patent latch-key not acting on his 
going home late that night, he had tried to get in at a window, which 
had set all his patent house-protecting apparatus at work, raised an 
alarm, and he had been taken up for a burglary on his own premises. 

Tackleboy was quite a lady’s man, and, in the fulness of time, he 
became the accepted suitor of a lady young and fair ; not too young to 
have come into her property, nor too fair to be indifferent to a marrying 
man’s advances. Moreover, she was a lady of spirit. My friend was 
in ecstacies, and when the wedding-day was fixed, hurriedly apprised me 
of the fact by writing it in the street on the inside of a patent deton- 
ating envelope, which I tore all to atoms in an attempt to open. But 
as I wrote to him to know what he had written to me about, and he 
had the pleasure of telling me the news all over again—and it was 
such pleasure to him to tell it that I firmly believe he took strangers in 
‘buses into his confidence —that was no great matter. I was to be 
present at the wedding, of course (anybody might have been who had 
a turn that way, I think); and on the auspicious morning I alighted at 
the church-door in the uncomfortably-smart attire proper to such occa- 
sions. I was miserably conscious of being late ; but no, there was 
plenty of time, for though the bride had arrived, the bridegroom hadn't. 
That there was something wrong, I might have guessed from the per- 
vading odour of aromatic salts in the vestry ; but this announcement 
took away my breath — Tackleboy not there! I couldn’t believe it ; 
yet it was true. I wanted to goin search of him. His lady spiritedly 
forbade any one to go on such an errand as “dragging a husband to 
her feet,” as she phrased it. She was inexorable ; we in despair. But 
though we waited two mortal hours, Tackleboy never came. At the 
expiration of that time, the bride—I have said she had spirit— 
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solemnly asseverated that she wouldn’t have him now ; no! not if he 
came there punctual to the minute three-hundred-and-sixty-five morn- 
ings in the year with a coach and twelve ; and we went away. 

It was infamous! On that point the six bridesmaids were unani- 
mous. So was everybody, down to the beadle and the pew-opener, 
who lost their fees. Yet the explanation was very simple. Tackleboy 
had been to his last bachelor-party overnight. He had taken wine ; 
he had stayed late. But he had no fear as to the morning ; for, as he 
explained, he had secured a patent early-rising bedstead, an improve- 
ment on the one shown at the Great Exhibition in Hyde-park. This 
was so invaluable that a man had only to wind it up, and set the stop- 
hand of a dial attached to it at any hour, and at that hour precisely it 
would go through these performances: it would ring an alarum, slide 
the sleeper out of bed into a bath, turn the water on, turn up the gas 
under a tea-kettle and patent egg-boiler, and wave a signal-flag to the 
newspaper-boy passing in the street. So that by this admirable con- 
trivance the sleeper was not only awakened, but compelled to rise and 
take his bath ; during which latter process breakfast got itself ready, 
and the morning-paper aired itself, and awaited his leisure. Tackle- 
boy had perfect confidence in his bed ; it was a patented perfection ; 
he had tested it often, and it had always succeeded. But on this his 
wedding morning it failed! ‘Tackleboy, heavy with wine, slept the 
sleep of peace until noon, when I burst into his room, and awoke him 
to the horror of his situation. He was incredulous. ‘The bedstead, 
he declared, was a patent, and cou/dn’t have failed. He was right ; 
only on investigation it turned out that he had overnight done all that 
was necessary,— set the dial, and made all its arrangements,— but 
unfortunately the bedstead performed its miracles by clockwork, and — 
he had forgotten to wind it up. 

The loss of his bride, who would never see him again, was a severe 
blow to Tackleboy. It preyed upon his spirits ; it reduced his bulk. 
For a long time he had a melancholy pleasure in going to a patent 
weighing-chair in the New Kent-road, week after week, to see how 
much he had fallen away. With a wan gleam of satisfaction he one 
night informed me that Truefitt’s man had that day told him that his 
hair was getting thin on the top, and had recommended a bottle of a 
patent Balsamic Restorator at a guinea, which he had bought. 

It was in those days, when the presentiment of early death was 
often upon him, that he gave me a touching proof of a well-grounded 
confidence in patents which even the fatal bedstead had failed to 
shake. 

“Tt would be pleasant to die,” he said, “and to be turned to daisies 
and buttercups,—a process which it would be worth any man’s while 
to patent.” 

He had no fear of death, but he had a horror of being buried alive, 
as he had been assured by a highly-respectable firm four-fifths of the 
persons interred in London alone were. This statement was so start- 
ling that we pressed him for his authorities. He rejoined, that they 
were worthy of the fullest credence. They were the sole manufacturers 
of a patent Safety Self-detecting and Instantaneously-disinterring Coffin, 
which he had carefully examined and meant to purchase. ‘The price, 
he hinted, was high ; but it would be a comfort to possess an article 





